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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


T  HE  Birth  Centenary  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  started  being 
observed  in  various  ways  from  the  date  of  his  ninety-ninth  birthday  on 
14  November  1988.  The  inauguration  was  heralded  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  India  and  numerous  year-long  programmes  would 
follow.  This  is  an  occasion  which  has  to  be  free  from  controversies  of 
any  kind,  so  that  the  best  in  the  person  concerned  is  universalised. 

It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  I  should  recall  Nehru’s  intimate 
connection  with  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  itself.  It  is  the  Founda¬ 
tion  which,  through  its  own  journal  Gandhi  Marg,  is  commemorating  the 
Birth  Centenary. 

I  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi  and  saw  that  there 
was  all  the  emphasis  on  all  constructive  programmes  of  Gandhi.  As 
days  go  by,  I  think  that  the  integral  Gandhi,  the  gospel  of  Truth  through 
ahimsa  and  nonviolence,  alone  may  have  to  be  projected.  To  study 
Gandhi,  it  is  necessary  to  study  his  life,  thought,  and  action  all  together. 
So,  I  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  institution  devoted  to  this  task. 
The  proposal  was  discussed  threadbare  in  Gandhi  Smarak  Nidhi,  and 
it  was  decided  that  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation  should  come  into  being. 
Jawaharlalji  fully  supported  the  proposal.  1  must  say  that  to  his  last 
day  he  attended  every  meeting  of  the  Foundation  and  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  its  functioning.  My  suggestion  that  close  associates  of 
Gandhi  ought  to  be  the  founder  members  of  the  Foundation  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  constitution.  The  Foundation  came  into  being  in  1959. 

I  must,  on  this  occasion,  recall  that  one  of  the  significant  international 
actions  taken  by  the  Foundation  was  initiated  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 
That  was  to  invite  and  hold  an  Anti-Nuclear  Convention  and  the 
subsequent  sending  of  a  delegation  to  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
the  West  and  to  Russia  in  the  East.  It  was  in  1962  when  those  three 
nations  were  the  only  nuclear  powers.  With  Rajaji  as  our  spokesman, 
we  went  to  the  West  to  plead  with  John  Kennedy,  the  then  US  President, 
and  also  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain.  To  Russia,  G.  Ramachandran 
and  U.N.  Dhebar  went  to  plead  with  Khrushchev  for  stopping  all 
nuclear  tests. 

As  early  as  in  1954,  Jawaharlal  had  declared  that  India  would  use 
nuclear  energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and  never  for  weaponry.  He 
was,  however,  particular  that  a  delegation  should  go  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  India— an  India  which  was  liberated  by  an  armless  revolution 
under  Gandhi’s  leadership. 
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Jawaharlal’s  contribution  to  world  peace  has  been  substantial  and 
significant.  His  eloquent  pleadings  at  the  United  Nations  were  hailed 
as  a  new  and  powerful  voice  for  peace  from  the  East.  His  refusal  to 
have  any  military  pacts,  his  positive  step  in  launching  the  Non-aligned 
Movement  as  a  continuous  movement,  and  his  introduction  of  the 
Panchasheela  to  regulate  international  relationships  are  eye-openers. 
They  are  in  quite  a  new  direction  away  from  war,  from  enmity,  and 
from  hatred. 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  it  was  during  the  Gandhi  Centenary 
Year  (1969)  that  the  Foundation  was  instrumental  in  promoting  the  idea 
of  a  ‘World  Conference  on  Religion  and  Peace’  which  has  now  grown 
into  an  international  inter-religious  peace  movement  with  headquarters 
in  Geneva. 

The  human  destiny  today  hangs  in  the  balance  of  total  destruction 
by  a  nuclear  holocaust  or  survival  by  peaceful  solution  of  all  conflicts  of 
interest  by  means  other  than  war  and  arms  of  destruction.  Jawaharlal 
stood  forth,  on  behalf  of  India,  as  the  path-finder  to  peace  and  hope 
for  the  future  of  humanity.  India  has  enough  reasons  to  be  proud  of 
such  a  great  son  reminding  us  of  the  Asokan  times. 

R  R  Diwakar 
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Rajiv  Gandhi 


JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU’S  was  a  vision  breathtaking  in  its  sweep 
and  perspective.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  historian,  modernist,  philosopher, 
person  of  action,  and  statesman.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  humanist  endo¬ 
wed  with  deep  perception  and  a  sparkling  intellect.  It  was  rooted  in 
reality — in  the  reality  of  history,  Indian  tradition,  scientific  progress 
and  in  the  reality  of  the  times. 

A  strong  underpinning  of  history  characterises  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Time  and  again  Jawaharlal  Nehru  went 
back  to  history  to  validate  his  understanding  of  the  present  and  his 
vision  of  the  future.  The  roots  of  the  present  to  a  very  large  extent,  he 
felt,  lay  in  the  past.  As  he  put  it  so  lucidly  in  his  Discovery  of  India: 

The  past  becomes  something  that  leads  up  to  the  present,  the 

moment  of  action,  the  future  something  that  flows  from  it  and  all 

three  are  intrinsically  intertwined  and  interrelated. 

While  not  a  professional  historian,  he  had  a  very  deep  understanding 
of  and  feel  for  the  subject.  His  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
past  with  the  present  and  the  future  added  depth  to  his  thought  and 
anchored  it  firmly  in  reality  and  time.  His  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  India  and  her  history  helped  him  appreciate  better  that  peculiar  feat¬ 
ure  of  Indian  civilization  and  culture  which  gave  India  her  strength. 
What  made  India  different  from  other  civilizations,  he  felt,  was  its  capacity 
to  absorb,  assimilate,  and  synthesise  different  influences.  This  capacity 
to  synthesise  gave  India  her  identity  and  unity.  It  also  gave  India  her 
strength.  Nehru  was  of  the  view  that  when  receptivity  to  outside  influe¬ 
nces  and  their  assimilation  decreased,  India  became  weak.  The  capacity 
to  accept  outside  influences  with  self-confidence,  without  fear  of  being 
overwhelmed,  the  capacity  to  absorb  other  cultures  without  losing  our 
Indianness,  was  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru  our  most  precious  heritage.  This 
was  the  basic  strength  of  India.  This  excluded  any  sectarian  attitude 
and  parochial  loyalty.  Nehru  saw  the  India  of  tomorrow  as  an  India 
free  from  narrow  exclusivism.  It  would  absorb  the  best  of  all  cultures 
and  points  of  view,  assimilate  them  with  its  own  rich  traditions,  and 
create  something  that  was  new  and  yet  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Indian 
people. 
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With  his  strong  faith  in  the  assimilative  capacity  of  India,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  visualized  a  secular  India  where  all  faiths  and  religions  would  be 
treated  with  equal  respect.  To  him  secularism  was  not  a  non-religious 
or  irreligious  secularism.  It  was,  on  the  other  band,  a  secularism  based 
on  the  flowering  and  flourishing  of  all  religions  in  the  country,  on  the 
concept  of  Sarva  Dharma  Samabhaav.  This  was  a  secularism  suited  to 
the  psyche  of  the  Indian  people.  It  was  a  secularism  acceptable  to  India 
where  numerous  religious  movements  had  bloomed  and  which  had  an 
assimilative  tradition  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  teachings  of  Buddha  and  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  the  sages  who 
gave  to  India  the  message  of  peace  and  brotherhood  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  evolution  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  thought.  His  was 
an  unwavering  belief  in  tolerance  and  in  nonviolence.  This  was  the 
creed  of  the  freedom  struggle  which  continued  to  play  a  crucially 
significant  role  in  the  building  of  free  India.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  described 
tolerance  as  a  state  of  mind.  About  violence  he  said: 

I  hate  violence  and  consider  it  an  abomination.  I  seek,  therefore,  a 
more  enduring  and  peaceful  system  from  which  the  roots  of  violence 
have  been  removed  and  where  hatred  shrivels  up  and  yields  place  to 
nobler  feelings. 

At  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Coronation,  when  the  other  guests  left,  Jawahar¬ 
lal  Nehru  and  Winston  Churchill  were  advertantly  left  back  together. 
Churchill  turned  to  Nehru  and  said,  “Isn't  it  strange,  Prime  Minister, 
that  two  people  who  so  hated  each  other  should  be  thrown  together 
like  this?”  Nehru  replied:  “But,  Prime  Minister,  we  never  hated  you.” 
Churchill  said,  “I  did,  I  did.”  Later,  that  same  evening  at  dinner 
Churchill  said,  “Here  is  a  man  who  has  conquered  both  hatred  and 
fear.”  Jawaharlal  Nehru  amalgamated  the  Indian  perception  of  non¬ 
violence  and  tolerance  with  the  Western  concepts  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  justice  and  this  to  a  large  extent  was  the  basis  cf  India  becoming  a 
democratic,  secuTar,  socialist,  and  non-aligned  republic. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  great  democrat.  His  contribution  in  laying 
the  firm  foundation  of  Indian  democracy  and  democratic  institutions  was 
a  crucial  one.  In  the  formative  years  of  our  nationhood  he  towered  over 
India  like  a  colossus  and  yet  he  never  brooked  the  thought  of  even 
anything  remotely  akin  to  dictatorship.  A  constitution  which  guaran¬ 
tees  every  citizen  freedom;  a  parliament  which  represents  the  voice  of  the 
people;  a  multi-party  system  which  enriches  democracy;  an  independent 
judiciary  which  affirms  our  faith  in  impartial  dispensation  of  justice;  a 
free  press  which  chastises  and  rebukes  the  government— all  these  institu¬ 
tions  owe  a  lot  to  the  caring  hand  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  his  vision 
of  democratic  India. 
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With  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  being,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  democratic  system.  Intellectually  too 
he  was  able  to  identify  himself  with  the  democratic  way.  Of  democracy  he 
said:  “It  involves  certain  contemplative  tendencies  and  a  certain  inquisi¬ 
tive  search  for  truth,  a  search  for,  let  us  say,  the  right  thing.”  A  believer 
in  political  dialogue,  he  concentrated  on  principles,  ideas  and  programmes, 
and  lifting  debate  well  above  personal  differences.  His  attempt  was  always 
to  convince,  pursue,  and  cajole  and  not  to  impose  upon,  domineer  or 
silence  the  opposition.  He  was  also  very  conscious  of  the  demands  that 
would  be  made  by  democracy  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  behaviour  of  the 
people.  He  said: 

Parliamentary  democracy  demands  many  virtues.  It  demands,  of 
course,  ability.  It  demands  a  ceHain  devotion  to  work.  But  it 
demands  also  a  large  measure  of  cooperation,  of  self-discipline,  of 
restraint. 

Democracy  to  be  able  to  sustain  itself,  Nehru  felt,  must  be  meaningful 
to  the  masses  of  her  people.  His  concern  for  the  masses  and  the  poor  led 
him  to  socialism.  He  was  of  the  view  that  socialism  would  not  only 
help  the  poor  to  secure  economic  betterment  but  also  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  satisfying  lire.  Knowledge  and  standards  of  education,  health 
and  culture  would  be  enlarged.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  despite  all  his  cares 
of  office,  had  that  rare  quality  of  devoting  time  and  attention  to  indi¬ 
vidual  problems.  Socialism,  he  felt,  would  help  to  wipe  the  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  and  give  to  the  poor  security  in  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future. 

T 

-1  HE  poverty  of  India  had  had  a  deep  and  lasting  effect  on  Nehru. 
Even  while  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  India’s  freedom,  he  was  deeply 
conscious  that  independence,  while  imporiant  in  itself,  was  even  more 
important  because  it  would  open  the  possibility  for  social  and  economic 
change.  The  picture  of  Indian  poverty  was  forever  embedded  in  his 
mind’s  eye.  In  a  moving  passage  in  his  Autobiography,  he  says: 

They  were  in  miserable  rags,  men  and  women,  but  their  faces  were 
full  of  excitement  and  their  e>es  glistened  and  seemed  to  expect 
strange  happenings  which  would,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  put  an  end  to 
their  long  misei  y. 

They  showered  the:r  affection  on  us  and  looked  on  us  with  loving 
and  hopeful  eyes,  as  if  w'e  were  the  bearers  of  good  tidings,  the 
guides  who  were  to  lead  them  to  the  promised  land.  Looking  at 
them  and  their  misery  and  overflowing  gratitudes,  I  was  filled  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  shame  at  my  own  easy-going  and  comfortable 
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life  and  our  petty  politics  of  the  city  which  ignored  this  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  semi-naked  sons  and  daughters  of  India,  sorrow  at  the 
degradation  and  overwhelming  poverty  of  India.  A  new  picture  of 
India  seemed  to  rise  before  me,  naked,  starving,  crushed,  and  utterly 
miserable.  And  their  faith  in  us,  casual  visitors  from  the  distant  city, 
embarrassed  me  and  filled  me  w'ith  a  new  responsibility  that 
frightened  me. 

With  his  firm  commitment  to  lifting  India  and  her  millions  out  of 
poverty  through  the  path  of  socialism,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  cultivating  a  scientific  temper  and  applying  technology  to 
development.  He  also  stressed  self-reliance  and  planning  as  answers  to 
India’s  poverty.  He  said: 

Politics  led  me  into  economics  and  this  led  me  invariably  to  science 
and  a  scientific  approach  to  all  our  problems  and  to  life  itself.  It  is 
science  alone  that  can  solve  these  problems  of  hunger  and  poverty, 
of  insanitation  and  illiteracy,  of  superstition  in  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  of  vast  resources  running  to  waste,  of  a  rich  country  inhabited 
by  starving  people. 

In  the  international  sphere,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visualised  and  strove 
for  a  world  free  from  strife,  where  the  human  being  was  free  and  could 
live  with  dignity.  The  principles  of  peaceful  co-existence  which  owed 
their  formulation  to  a  very  large  extent  to  Nehru  were  rooted  in  India’s 
past,  in  the  teachings  of  the  sages,  in  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  message  of 
nonviolence,  as  well  as  in  the  reality  of  the  times.  In  a  world  torn 
asunder  by  power  blocs  and  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  looming 
large  over  the  horizon,  the  future  of  humankind  seemed,  at  best,  uncer* 
tain.  The  message  of  peaceful  co-existence  was  a  voice  of  sanity  in  a 
world  poised  on  the  brink  of  self-destruction.  The  concept  of  non-align* 
ment  gave  to  international  politics,  a  third  force,  which  stood  apart 
from  the  two  power  blocs  and  gradually  gained  in  strength,  fortified  by 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  peace  loving  peoples  all  over 
the  world.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  became  an  important  force 
throwing  its  weight  behind  efforts  to  defuse  tensions  before  the  critical 
flash  point  was  reached. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  firm  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  being 
conditioned  his  perception  of  international  affairs.  In  a  world  where  the 
oppressed  peoples  were  beginning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  colonialism, 
India  stood  by  the  freedom  movements  and  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 
Just  as  colonialism  and  the  spirit  of  human  dignity  were  antithetical,  so 
were  apartheid  and  human  dignity.  Under  the  stewardship  of  Jawahar¬ 
lal  Nehru,  India  was  in  the  forefront  of  denouncing  racialism  and 
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demanding  stringent  measures  to  isolate  the  racialist  regime.  India’s 
strong  support  to  freedom  movements  and  the  struggle  against  apartheid 
were  concrete  steps  to  help  create  a  world  where  the  human  being  was 
free  and  could  live  a  life  of  dignity. 

Democracy,  socialism,  and  non-alignment  are  the  pillars  of  our 
nationhood.  These  lofty  principles  have  moulded  our  policies  and  actions 
over  the  years.  Our  adherence  to  these  principles  has  added  to  our 
strength  and  also  earned  for  us  respect  in  the  comity  of  nations.  Long 
before  India  became  free,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  visualised  an  India 
which  would  follow  the  path  of  democracy,  socialism,  secularism,  and 
non-alignment.  The  path  visualised  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  path 
that  he  chose  through  his  deep  understanding  of  the  history  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  India  and  her  people.  The  image  of  India  that  Nehru  visualized 
was  the  image  that  emerged  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Indian 
people.  It  is  an  image  of  a  strong  India  and  a  compassionate  India, 
whose  people  would  be  free  and  would  live  their  lives  with  dignity  and 
a  sense  of  purpose.  Time  has  not  dulled  this  image.  It  has  instead  grown 
sharper  over  the  years  increasing  in  relevance  and  beckoning  us  to  ever 
greater  endeavours.  □ 
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While  discussing  Nehru’s  world-view,  it  is  worth  recalling  what  he 
himself  said  of  Gandhi:  “We  cannot  and  I  am  quite  positive  that  our 
great  leader  would  not  have  had  us  behave  as  blind  automations  just 
carrying  out  what  he  has  said  without  reference  to  the  changes  in  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  those  very  ideals  to  which 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  so  often.”  Fortunately  for  us,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  formulating  a  Nehruvian  world-view  and  Nehruvism 
as  a  cult  just  as  some  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  case  of  Gandhi.  His 
great  contributions  as  a  nation-builder  and  as  a  leader  of  international 
stature— such  as  non-alignment,  democracy,  linguistic  autonomy, 
centralised  planning,  secularism  in  politics,  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology — were  born  out  of  his  intense  patriotism,  a  pragmatic 
approach  to  India’s  national  interest  interpreted  in  an  enlightened 
way,  as  he  emphasised,  an  intuitively  correct  understanding  of  inter¬ 
national  situation,  and  his  dynamics  and  a  deep  sense  of  humaneness, 
instead  of  ideological  fanaticism.  He  was  among  the  best  product  of 
his  times  and  perhaps  John  Gunther’s  comparison  of  him  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  not  an  inept  one. 

As  he  confessed  in  a  letter  to  Bharati  Sarabhai  in  1935,  spiritually 
he  often  felt  a  stranger  in  his  own  country.  Raised  in  affluence,  sent 
to  England  even  during  his  school  years,  graduating  from  English 
institutions,  he  had  to  first  discover  himself  in  his  Autobiography ,  under¬ 
stand  his  world  in  his  Glimpses  of  World  History ,  and  relate  himself 
to  India,  the  land  of  his  birth  and  for  freeing  which  he  had  to  undergo 
long  prison  sentences,  in  his  Discovery  of  India.  Though  a  partician 
by  birth,  upbringing,  and  temperament,  he  became  a  man  of  the  masses 
through  his  discipleship  of  Gandhi  and  his  contacts  with  vast  and 
variegated  multitudes  of  population  that  constituted  India  in  freedom 
struggle. 

Though  the  masses  adored  him,  he  was  not  a  man  of  the  masses. 
Though  he  was  the  Prime  Minister,  he  was  not  a  typical  politician  and 
perhaps  never  could  have  become  the  Prime  Minister  but  for  Gandhi’s 
preference  for  him  over  all  other  colleagues  of  his.  While  he  was  an 
institution-builder— the  democracy  of  India  with  all  its  imperfections 
is  significantly  his  contribution—,  he  was  no  great  organiser.  Hence 
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he  allowed  the  Congress  party  to  decay  and  did  not  ensure  that  demo¬ 
cracy  in  India  took  roots  at  the  level  of  the  village  and  the  small  town. 
He  had  a  vision  of  a  world  of  multitude  of  decoionised  nations  and 
yet  he  displayed  inadequate  understanding  of  the  role  of  power  in 
that  environment.  He  ardently  worked  for  international  peace  but 
felt  betrayed  in  his  efforts  at  the  end  of  his  life.  He  espoused  central¬ 
ised  planning  and  passionately  worked  for  accelerated  development. 
But  he  failed  to  reform  the  bureaucracy,  create  structural  change  in 
political  institutions,  necessary  for  accelerated  development  and  social 
changes  in  political  institutions  and  decentralised  planning.  Perhaps 
these  contradictions  that  we  now  see  in  him  are  due  to  the  benefit  of 
our  hindsight  and  he  did  what  it  was  possible  for  one  man  in  his 
position  to  do.  That  perhaps  explains  not  only  his  success  as  a  visionary 
leader  but  also  his  inadequacies  as  a  politician. 

He  was  a  loner.  Leadership  no  doubt  exacts  a  price  in  terms  of 
loneliness.  But  a  developing  nation  and  a  changing  society  need 
continuity  in  the  goals  and  strategies  of  leadership  unlike  a  stabilised 
developed  nation.  Roosevelt  did  not  have  to  worry  about  succession, 
though  one  could  make  out  a  case  that  his  successors  steered  the 
United  States  away  from  the  path  e  had  visualised  for  it  in  the  world. 
The  kind  of  problem  Nehru  had  is  now  faced  by  people  like  Gorbachev 
and  Deng  Xiao  Peng — how  to  ensure  that  policies  and  institutions 
derived  from  one’s  own  world-view  would  survive  after  him.  One 
could  argue,  as  Nehru  often  did,  that  in  a  democracy,  unlike  in  a  kind 
of  system  in  which  Gorbachev  and  Deng  function,  no  leader  has  a 
right  to  nominate  a  successor  and  it  is  for  the  democratic  process  to 
produce  its  own  leader.  Gandhi  indicated  that  Nehru  could  inherit  his 
mantle  during  the  period  of  freedom  struggle  and  that  privilege  did  not 
therefore  extend  to  Jawaharla.1  Nehru  in  a  democratic  India. 

Nehru’s  way  of  propagating  his  world-view  was  through  his 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  other  public  forums.  Unlike  the  case  of 
his  successors  or  most  of  other  world  leaders,  Nehru’s  speeches  and 
thoughts  were  not  formulated  by  professional  speech  writers  or  clever 
back  room  boys  (even  Roosevelt  did  that).  What  he  said  was  his 
own.  In  that  sense,  he  tried  to  play  a  pedagogical  role  for  his  parlia¬ 
mentary  colleagues,  his  political  comrades,  and  even  for  opposition 
politicians  and  to  the  bureaucracy.  While  he  attempted  to  propagate 
his  world-view,  there  was  very  little  of  feedback  except  to  some  extent 
from  his  political  opponents  both  from  the  right  and  from  the  left. 
Very  few  of  his  own  party  men  contributed  by  way  of  interlocution 
and  constructive  criticism.  Though  as  a  democrat  he  was  tolerant  of 
criticism,  the  sychopancy  in  the  Indian  political  culture  did  not  permit 
a  debate  on  his  world-view  among  his  own  partymen.  On  foreign 
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policy,  they  tended  to  leave  the  whole  field  to  him.  On  other  domestic 
issues  too  — such  as  the  Hindu  Code  Bill,  cooperative  farming  which 
never  got  off  to  a  start — Panchayati  raj,  the  economic  development 
strategy,  he  had  his  way  much  too  easily  and  that  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  his  party  colleagues  were  supportive  of  those  measures  as 
history  was  to  prove  subsequently. 

Barring  a  few  exceptions,  his  senior  bureaucrats  did  not  appear  to 
have  engaged  him  in  a  dialogue.  For  instance,  neither  the  military  nor 
the  civil  bureaucrats  raised  the  question  how  India  should  react  if  the 
Chinese  did  not  stop  with  patrol  clashes,  but  escalated  them,  at  the 
same  time  stopped  short  of  full-scale  invasion.  The  only  charitable 
and  perhaps  the  correct  inference  has  to  be  that  the  Indian  nation¬ 
state  was  a  fledgling  one  and  all  of  them,  including  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
were  in  the  process  of  learning  how  to  steer  the  new  ship  of  the 
Indian  state  in  the  stormy  international  waters  of  the  Cold  War  in  the 
nuclear  age. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  been  compared  to  a  giant  Banyan  tree  under 
whose  shadow  no  other  tree  grows.  He  has  been  accused  of  not  en¬ 
couraging  other  colleagues  to  grow  in  stature— a  charge  that  has  been 
repeated  gainst  the  successive  Indian  prime  ministers  also.  No  doubt, 
in  some  countries,  leaders  attempt — very  rarely  successfully— to  groom 
their  successors,  but  most  of  the  effective  leaders  reach  up  to  the  top 
not  through  patronage  of  their  predecessors  but  exercising  the  qualities 
of  their  own  leadership.  Outstanding  leaders  with  world-views  of  their 
own,  who  succeed  in  stamping  that  worldview  on  a  society — especially 
a  democratic  society — are  not  normal  regular  occurrences.  While 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  his  shortcomings  as  a  leader  (which  leader  has 
not  had  similar  shortcomings),  in  the  last  four  decades  of  independent 
India’s  history,  he  alone  happens  to  have  left  behind  a  world-view  among 
the  Indian  leaders  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  outstanding  leader 
succeeding  him  his  world-view,  though  diluted,  even  adulterated  in  some 
ways  continues  to  be  associated  with  the  Indian  polity.  To  some 
extent,  the  dynastic  succession  in  the  prime  ministership  in  the  country 
has  also  contributed  to  it. 

To  a  great  extent,  his  world-view  was  derived  from  the  long  Indian 
freedom  struggle,  from  the  Indian  civilisational  tradition,  and  from  his 
interaction  with  the  British  society  as  it  was  in  the  process  of  demo- 
cratisation.  His  natural  impatience  to  develop  India  as  fast  as  possible 
and  his  view  that  the  centralised  planning  was  the  way  to  achieve  that 
objective,  his  consciousness  that  India  represented  a  significant  pro¬ 
portion  of  humanity  and  hence  was  destined  to  play  a  role  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  his  agnosticism  and  scientific  tempered  by  his  long 
association  with  Gandhi,  as  a  disciple  and  above  all  his  wide  reading  of 
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history— a  benefit  his  successors  did  not  have.  He  was  not  a  theore¬ 
tician  and  had  no  doctrinaire  pretensions.  But  he  must  be  given  full 
credit  for  a  relatively  more  perceptive  judgement  of  the  international 
political  dynamics,  his  conceptualisation  of  what  constituted  basic 
national  interest  of  India,  his  modernity  of  values  and  outlook  in 
regard  to  advancement  of  Indian  society  and,  above  all,  being  the  only 
Indian  leader  who  was  able  to  synthesise  these  different  strands  into  a 
cohesive  world-view.  The  tragedy  in  his  case  was  his  inability  to  pass 
off  this  world-view  in  its  totality  to  his  successors— even  to  his  own 
daughter. 

An  analysis  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  world-view  should  start  with  his 
concept  of  Indian  independence  and  India’s  role  in  world  affairs.  On 
8  March  1949,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  spelt  it  out:  “What 
does  independence  consist  of?  It  consists  fundamentally  and  basically 
of  foreign  relations.  That  is  the  test  of  independence.  All  else  is 
local  autonomy.  Once  foreign  relations  go  out  of  your  hands  into  the 
charge  of  somebody  else  to  that  extent  and  in  that  measure  you  are  not 
independent.”1  One  can  relate  this  concept  of  Indian  independence  to 
the  pledge  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  taken  on  the 
midnight  of  15th  August  1947.  The  pledge  read:  “At  this  solemn 
moment  when  the  people  of  India,  through  sufferring  and  sacrifice  have 
secured  freedom,  I  — a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  India — 
do  dedicate  myself  in  all  humility  to  the  service  of  India  and  her  people 
to  the  end  that  this  ancient  land  attain  her  rightful  place  in  the  world 
and  make  her  full  and  willing  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  world 
peace  and  welfare  of  mankind ”  (emphasis  added). 

What  was  India’s  rightful  place  in  the  world?  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had 
no  doubts  about  it.  In  his  Discovery  of  India  (Publications  Division, 
Government  of  India,  New  Delhi,  1950,  Vol.  1.,  p.  242)  writing  three 
years  before  India  became  free,  he  said:  “Forgetting  present  problems 
then  for  a  while  and  looking  ahead,  India  emerges  as  a  strong  united 
state ,  a  federation  of  free  units,  intimately  connected  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  and  playing  an  important  part  in  world  affairs.  She  is  one  of 
the  very  few  countries  which  have  the  resources  and  capacity  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet.  Today  probably  the  only  such  countries  are  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— China  and  India  arc  potentially 
capable  of  joining  that  group.  No  other  country,  taken  singly,  apart 
from  these  four  is  actually  or  potentially  in  such  a  position.  It  is 
possible  of  course  that  larger  federations  or  groups  of  nations  may 

1 Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  Speeches  1946-1949  (Publications  Division,  Government  of 
India,  New  Delhi,  1950),  Vol.  1,  p.  242 
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emerge  in  Europe  or  elsewhere  and  form  huge  multinational  states... 
Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  well  for  the  world  if  India  can  make  her 
influence  felt.  For  that  influence  will  always  be  in  favour  of  peace 
and  cooperation  and  against  aggression.”2  He  was  able  to  anticipate 
the  rise  of  the  US,  the  USSR,  and  China  as  great  powers  and  even 
foresee  the  EEC  coming  up.  In  his  perspective,  India’s  destiny  lay 
with  those  nations  as  a  major  actor  in  international  scene.  He  also 
thought  of  India  as  a  strong  united  state  and  hence  his  reservations  and 
even  rejection  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  plan  for  a  loose  confederation 
and  it  would  also  explain  his  preference  to  build  a  strong  united  India 
in  two-thirds  of  it  after  the  partition,  instead  of  accepting  a  loose  con¬ 
federation  which  might  trigger  off  Balkanisation  of  the  country  as  some 
sections  of  the  British  establishment,  the  Muslim  League,  and  some 
Princes  were  aiming  at. 

It  was  to  be  a  federation  of  free  units.  That  was  possible  only  with 
the  formation  of  linguistically  homogenous  states  with  identities  of 
their  own.  Even  before  independence,  the  Indian  National  Congress 
functioned  on  the  basis  of  linguistic  Pradesh  Congress  committees.  Long 
before  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  disappeared  in  the  States 
Reorganisation,  there  were  Tamil  Nadu,  Andhra,  Kerala,  Karnataka, 
Maharashtra  and  Gujarat  Congress  Committees.  Democracy  was 
meaningless  without  universal  adult  franchise— under  universal  adult 
franchise  democratic  rule  at  state  level  was  feasible  only  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  could  be  conducted  in  the  local  language.  Therefore  the  ling¬ 
uistic  reorganisation  of  states  was  a  logical  derivative  of  Nehru’s 
idea  of  federation  of  free  units.  However,  he  failed  to  ensure  that  they 
were  viable  units  and  not  giant  ungovernable  ones  like  UP,  Bihar,  and 
Madhya  Pradesh. 

Such  a  strong  united  India,  comprising  of  one-sixth  of  humanity 
(even  after  partition),  was  to  be  a  significant  factor  for  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind.  In  order  to  promote  world 
peace,  India  had  to  follow  the  policy  of  non-alignment.  This  was  logical 
because  with  USSR  and  China  already  being  communist,  there  was  no 
question  of  India,  having  chosen  to  be  a  liberal  democracy,  aligning 
itself  with  them.  The  United  States  was  already  a  globally  hegemonic 
power.  India  was  a  recently  decolonised  country  and  was  vigorously 
espousing  decolonisation.  In  that  respect,  India  had  a  conflict  of 
interests  with  the  West.  Further,  the  USSR  and  China  were  India’s 
neighbours  and  the  United  states  was  far  away  and  therefore  it  did 
not  make  sense  to  alienate  the  USSR  and  China.  Therefore  both  from 

2Jawaharlal  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India  (Asia  Publishing  House,  Bombay, 
1961),  p.  467. 
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the  point  of  view  of  Indian  national  interests  and  security  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  peace,  non-alignment  made  both 
strategic  and  political  sense  for  India.  It  also  helped  in  a  sense  to 
attenuate  the  hostility  (not  entirely)  of  the  communist  parties  within  the 
country. 

Welfare  of  mankind  was  to  be  promoted  by  India  developing  itself 
and  by  championing  the  causes  of  decolonisation  and  anti-racism  and 
providing  a  model  for  Don-totalitarian  planned  development.  What  was 
initiated  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  purely  national  policy  for  India 
—non-alignment — subsequently  became  the  banner  under  which  the 
newly  decolonized  developing  countries  could  assert  their  autonomy  of 
decision-making  in  the  international  system  and  the  Cold  War  could  be 
contained. 

Nehru  was  openly  critical  of  the  doctrine  of  balance  of  power  as 
was  classically  expounded  by  the  British  historians.  He  also  abhorred 
the  doctrine  of  deterrence.  The  classical  doctrine  of  balance  of  power 
was  in  any  case  out  of  date  in  a  bipolar  system  as  seen  by  the  two 
Super  Powers  and  their  allies  who  were  the  only  militarily  significant 
nations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  bipolar  world  system  where  the 
nuclear  weapons  served  as  a  great  equaliser  and  where  the  animosity 
between  the  two  power  blocs  was  frozen,  non-alignment  was  in  fact  a 
strategey  of  balancing  influence,  if  not  power.  One  wonders  whether 
this  interpretation  would  have  appealed  to  Nehru— that  non-alignment 
was  in  fact  the  balance  of  influence  game  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Deterrence  was  abhorrent  to  him  from  both  ethical  and  political 
points  of  view.  Today  Gorbachev  and  Reagan  both  are  for  a  nuclear- 
weapon-free  world,  though  the  latter  wants  to  achieve  it  by  weaponising 
the  outer  space.  They  have  adopted  this  vievy  after  realising  that  a 
nuclear  war  among  the  major  powers  cannot  be  fought  and  won. 
Nehru’s  abhorrence  of  deterrence  arose  partly  from  Gandhi’s 
teaching  that  good  ends  could  not  be  achieved  except  through  good 
means  and  surely  mass  annihilation  through  nuclear  weapons  could  not 
lead  to  any  worthwhile  end.  Secondly,  on  the  political  plane,  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  “one  world”  thesis  and  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  being  unaligned  (non-aligned)  throwing  India’s  weight 
behind  world  peace.  As  he  explained  in  the  first  Non-aligned  Summit 
Conference  in  Belgrade  on  2nd  September  1961,  non-alignment  “means 
nations  which  object  to  lining  up  for  war  purposes,  to  military  blocs,  to 
military  alliances  and  the  like”.  In  his  UN  General  Assembly  speech 
of  10  November  1961  he  expounded  that  “under  modern  conditions 
war  must  be  ruled  out  or  human  civilisation  has  to  submit  to  the  ending 
of  all  it  has  laboured  for  thousands  of  years  to  build.” 
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There  is  a  widely  prevalent  criticism  that  Nehru,  even  while  steering 
India  to  play  a  role  on  global  issues,  neglected  Asia  and  our  immediate 
neighbourhood.  An  analysis  of  his  speeches  does  not  bear  this  out. 
In  his  first  broadcast  on  7  September  1946,  he  spoke  of  the  USSR  and 
China  as  our  Asian  neighbours.  Asia  was  a  constant  theme  in  his 
speeches,  in  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  on  23  March  1947,  in  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  on  1  June  1948,  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  on  8  March  1949,  in  the  Indian  Council  of 
World  Affairs  on  22  March  1949,  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  at 
Lucknow  on  3  October  1950,  in  the  Bandung  Conference  on  24  April 
1955,  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  the  Bandung  Conference  on  30  April  1955, 
and  again  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  18  February  1958  and  in  the  address  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank  on  6  October  1958.  India’s  supportive  role  in  the 
liberation  struggle  of  Indonesia  is  part  of  history  and  its  continuous 
sponsorship  of  China’s  right  to  its  seat  in  the  United  Nations  earned 
the  displeasure  of  the  United  States  and  the  West.  In  the  early  1950s, 
there  was  much  greater  communication  among  India,  Indoenesia, 
Burma,  and  Sri  Lanka.  India  also  had  cordial  relations  with  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  helped  in  the  abolition  of  the  Rana  rule  in  Nepal.  The 
Indian  role  in  bringing  about  the  end  to  hostilities  in  Korea  and  in 
Indochina  earned  the  grudging  approval  of  even  India’s  worst  detr¬ 
actors.  It  was  not  that  Nehru  lost  his  interest  in  As!*a  and  co-operation 
with  Asian  neighbours.  China  and  Indonesia  under  tbe  rule  of  highly 
egoistic  leaderships  turned  against  India.  Pakistan  was  born  in  hostility 
to  India.  Nepal  and  Burma  distanced  themselves  as  they  came  under 
authoritarian  rule.  The  United  S  ates  brought  the  Cold  War  to  the 
flanks  of  India  through  Cento  And  Seato  and  Nehru’s  dreams  of 
assertion  of  Asian  personality  and  Asian  cooperation  were  shattered  by 
the  pursuit  of  the  Cold  War  by  the  United  States  and  the  megalomania 
of  Mao  Zedong, 

Nehru’s  quest  for  international  peace  and  cooperation  and  his  cons¬ 
tant  rational  pleas  that  a  war  among  the  major  military  bocs  would  put 
an  end  to  human  civilisation  did  not  make  him  a  pacifist.  No  doubt, 
he  was  anti-militarist  and  he  viewed  with  alarm  and  distaste  the  growth 
of  militarism  in  China,  in  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  in  Indonesia,  all 
around  India.  But  that  did  not  mean  Lu  was  not  prepared  to  use  force 
in  defence  of  Indian  national  interest  or  its  territorial  integrity.  Though 
perhaps  he  was  mistaken  in  his  view  that  in  the  1950s  India  could  not 
have  spent  more  on  defence  except  at  the  cost  of  development,  he  did 
not  reject  the  need  for  use  of  force  when  and  if  it  became  necessary.  He 
sent  the  Indian  Army  into  Kashmir,  Hyderabad,  Goa,  to  the  help  of 
Nepal  (to  counter  Dr  K.I.  Singh’s  insurgency)  and,  into  Nagaland.  The 
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1962  debacle  was  not  entirely  his  own  failure,3  I  have  also  dealt  with 
various  organisational  and  other  mistakes  made  during  the  Nehru 
era  in  my  chapter  on  “Evolution  of  Indian  Defence  Policy  1947-1964“ 
in  the  volume  on  the  History  of  the  Congress ,  edited  by  Iqbal  Narain 
(forthcoming).  His  essential  fault  in  respect  of  the  1962  debacle  was 
his  inadequate  effort  in  educating  his  military  and  civilian  bureaucracy 
and  his  lack  of  understanding  of  possible  sophisticated  use  of  coercive 
diplomacy  by  China.  Earlier  a  reference  has  been  made  to  his  greatness 
as  a  visionary  and  to  his  inadequacies  as  an  organiser.  But  the  charge 
that  he  was  negligent  of  Indian  defence  needs  or  was  naive  about  China 
cannot  be  sustained. 

A  person  who  had  the  vision  of  an  ultimate  cooperative  international 
system,  all  mankind  free  of  oppression  and  racism,  had  necessarily 
to  be  a  democrat.  The  last  four  decades  of  history  have  demonstrated 
all  leaders  of  freedom  struggles  did  not  necessarily  end  up  as 
democrats.  Sukarno,  Nkhrumah,  Nyerere,  Hastings  Banda,  Kenyatta, 
Bourgouiba,  Kaunda,  the  Algerian  leaders,  though  not  Marxists, 
finally  drifted  towards  one  party  state.  Where  the  anti-colonial 
struggle  was  led  by  Marxists — as  in  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  Mozambique, 
Angola,  and  Zimbabwe — ,  they  did  not  claim  that  they  would  establish 
a  pluralistic  multi-party  democracy.  Most  of  the  states  that  were  deco- 
lonised  without  much  of  a  real  freedom  struggle  reverted  back  to  some 
form  of  authoritarianism  or  other. 

Nehru’s  democratic  vision  grew  and  blossomed  in  a  congenial 
atmosphere  provided  by  the  long  nonviolent  mass  struggle  for  freedom 
under  Gandhi.  The  Indian  democracy  was  not  a  parting  gift  of  a  de¬ 
parting  imperial  dispensation.  For  almost  sixty  years,  democratic  values 
constituted  the  banner  for  the  freedom  struggle  and  got  internalised  to 
a  large  extent— at  least  among  the  intellectuals.  While  the  freedom 
struggle  had  Gandhi  as  the  supreme  leader,  his  lieutenants  were  them¬ 
selves  of  great  stature.  The  mainstream  Indian  civilisational  tradition 
does  not  encourage  personality  cults.  Nehru  knew  that  he  owed  his 
preeminence  in  the  party  to  Gandhi’s  support.  He  was  intensively  intros¬ 
pective  and  self-analytical.  In  November  1937,  writing  anonymously  in 
the  Modern  Review,  he  warned  l^s  fellow  Congressmen  not  to  elect  him. 
again  as  Congress  President.  He  wrote:  “Jawaharlal  Nehru  cannot 
become  a  fascist.  And  yet  he  has  all  the  makings  of  a  dictator  in  him  — 
vast  popularity,  a  strong  will  directed  to  a  well-defined  purpose,  energy, 

3I  have  argued  this  in  B.R.  Nanda’s  book  Indian  Foreign  Policy:  The  Nehru  Years 
(Vikas  Publishing  House,  1976)  in  the  chapter  on  “Nehru  and  the  India-China 
Conflict’'. 
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pride,  organisational  capacity,  ability,  hardness  and  with  all  his  love  of 
the  crowd,  an  intolerance  of  others  and  a  certain  contempt  for  the  weak 
and  inefficient.  ...  In  normal  times  he  would  be  just  an  efficient  and 
successful  executive  but  in  this  revolutionary  epoch  Caesarism  is  always 
at  the  door  and  is  it  possible  that  Jawaharlal  might  fancy  himself  as  a 
Caesar  ?.  .  .  .His  conceit  is  already  formidable.  It  must  be  checked. 
We  want  no  Caesars”. 

It  was  this  self-introspection  and  bis  own  assessment  of  his  strength 
and  weaknesses  that  ensured  that  till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  not 
become  a  Caesar.  Absence  of  such  sensitivity  and  introspection  misled 
his  daughter  to  try  out  Caesarism  for  nineteen  months,  to  be  taught  by 
the  people  of  India  that  they  would  not  tolerate  Caesars.  Perhaps 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  not  a  natural  born  democrat— one  wonders 
whether  there  is  at  all  such  a  person — but  he  disciplined  himself  to  be 
one  to  the  extent  that  his  adversaries — including  those  some  of  whom  he 
detained— called  him  a  “gentle  colossus”.  All  that  he  said  of  himself 
critically  in  his  Modem  Review  article  was  true.  He  was  arrogant,  con¬ 
ceited,  intolerant,  occasionally  intemperate,  and  in  India  there  is  no 
dearth  of  critics  who  would  accuse  him  of  outmanouevring  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  his  rivals  and  a  few  would  evea  go  so  far  as  to  accuse  that  he  cun¬ 
ningly  created  the  conditions  to  enable  his  daughter  to  succeed  him, 
though  not  immediately.  We  have  to  wait  for  history  to  deliver  its 
judgement  when  all  recent  records  will  become  available  to  pass  a  final 
judgement  on  him.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even  if  some  of  these 
accusations  are  to  turn  out  to  be  true,  that  Jawaharlal  Nehru  would 
emerge  as  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  democracy  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  rationalise  that,  given  his 
sensitivity,  he  preferred  to  be  adored  by  large  sections  of  people  in  a 
democratic  environment— with  some  sections  running  him  down — than 
to  have  an  artificial  personality  cult  created  only  to  be  discredited  after 
his  departure.  One  gets  a  sense  of  this  and  his  confidence  in  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  people  for  him  in  his  will  and  testament,  written  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity. 

Major  and  persistent  deviations  from  the  democratic  path  and  norms 
(he  did  deviate  when  he  dismissed  the  Kerala  Communist  Government  in 
1958)  would  have  meant  a  betrayal  of  his  “master”  and  he  had  enough 
sense  of  history  as  well  as  enough  loyalty  to  his  “master”  and  self-aware¬ 
ness  of  his  own  weaknesses  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  Caesarism. 
His  respect  for  Parliament  is  still  recalled  to  the  discomfiture  of 
his  successors.  So  also  his  courtesy  to  his  colleagues,  political  adver¬ 
saries,  and  to  the  senior  members  of  bureaucracy. 

Even  if  his  democratic  credentials  are  somewhat  unquestionable,  it 
is  obvious  that  after  the  constitution-making  and  the  States  reorganisa- 
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tion,  he  did  not  have  the  time  and  energy  to  devote  any  further  his 
attention  to  strengthen  the  basic  foundations  of  Indian  democracy.  He 
held  the  office  of  Congress  Presidency  for  sometime,  then  passed  it  on 
to  Dhebar,  Indira  Gandhi,  and  Kamaraj.  He  did  not  appear  to  have 
thought  through  the  basic  Issue  of  Indian  democratisation.  Cons¬ 
equently,  the  democratic  government  functioned  at  the  central  and 
state  levels.  Below  the  state  level,  a  belated  attempt  was  made  after 
1956  to  establish  panchayati  raj.  But  his  panchayati  raj  was  an  offshot 
of  the  community  development  programme.  At  that  stage,  it  was  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  that  party  politics  should  not  be  taken  down  to  levels 
below  the  state.  S.K.  Dey,  who  was  not  a  politician,  favoured  panchayati 
raj  structured  on  selective  principles  but  without  party  politics. 
Jayaprakash  Narayan  favoured  the  same  concept  and  that  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  since  subsequently  Jayaprakash  approved  of  General  Ayub 
Khan’s  basic  democracy  and  King  Mahendra’s  Panchayati  Raj  system 
sans  party  politics. 

Without  party  politics  penetrating  down  to  district,  taluk,  panchayat 
parished  and  panchayat  levels,  the  democratic  politics  based  on  multiple 
parties  contending  with  each  other  stopped  at  the  state  level.  Nehru  was 
not,  unlike  Sardar  Patel,  an  organisation  man  in  Congress  party  politics. 
If  the  freedom  struggle  was  a  mass  movement,  it  was  because  there  were 
village  Congress  committees,  taluk  Congress  committees  and  district 
Congress  committees  which  functioned  at  grassroot  levels  and  carried 
the  message  of  the  Congress  party  down  to  each  village.  Under  Nehru, 
this  party  organisation  slowly  withered  away.  If  there  were  no  political 
offices  to  be  fought  over  at  village,  taluka,  and  district  levels  and  no 
patronage  to  be  distributed  at  those  levels,  parties  could  not  be  sustained. 
There  was  very  little  interest  in  party  organisation  and  elections  to  party 
offices  slowly  fell  into  disuse.  The  Congress  party  set  the  norm 
for  other  parties— except  perhaps  the  Communist  party  to  some 
extent.  Without  party  organisations  functioning  at  this  village,  pan¬ 
chayat,  parishad,  taluk,  and  district  levels,  all  the  time  they  could  not 
all  of  a  sudden  be  modified  to  function  at  the  time  of  elections  only. 
In  these  circumstances,  elections  become  just  an  exercise  in  money 
power,  organisation  of  vote  banks  based  on  caste  and  communal  con¬ 
siderations,  and  private  armies.  While  the  blame  for  this  failure  to 
nurture  democracy  at  levels  below  the  state  level  should  be  shared  by 
all  particians  who  joined  the  chorus  of  “no  party  politics  in  local  bodies 
elections”,  Nehru  should  be  apportioned  a  significant  portion  of  the 
blame  since  he,  along  with  Ambedkar  and  others,  fashioned  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  democracy  and  held  power  for  fourteen  years  after  the  Indian 
Constitution  was  ushered  in.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  his  failure  in  this 
respect  may  also  be  what  he  wrote  in  a  self-perceptive  mood  in  that 
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article  in  Modern  Review:  “In  spite  of  his  brave  talk  Jawaharlal  is 
obviously  tired  and  stale  and  he  will  progressively  deteriorate  if  he 
continues  as  president.  He  cannot  rest,  for  he  who  rides  a  tiger  cannot 
dismount.  But  we  can  at  least  prevent  him  from  going  astray  and  from 
mental  deterioration  under  too  heavy  burdens  and  responsibilities.” 
From  1958  onwards,  after  bearing  the  crushing  burden  for  twelve  years, 
he  did  feel  tired.  I  happened  to  be  personally  present  on  the  occasion 
when  he  said  in  a  National  Development  Council  meeting  that  he  was 
tired  and  he  wanted  to  step  down  for  a  while.  Most  of  the  sychophants 
loudly  remonstrated  and  said  they  could  not  think  of  their  existence 
without  his  leadership.  Perhaps  if  he  had  stepped  down  and  stayed  out 
of  office  arid  subjected  himself  to  some  cerebration  (as  he  was  compelled 
to  do  in  the  jails  of  British  Raj)  who  knows  he  might  have  been  more 
effective  in  shaping  the  future  of  Indian  polity.  His  staleness  and  deter- 
erioration  in  physical  condition  also  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
increasing  pressure  of  China  on  India.  Democracy  has  been  sustain¬ 
ed  in  India  to  a  significant  extent  because  of  the  norms  set  by  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  But  it  has  not  advanced  any  further  from  where  he  left  it.  As 
a  true  democrat,  he  would  have  wanted  democracy  to  grow,  thrive  and 
continually  agreed  like  a  banyan  tree  setting  down  more  and  more 
creepers  which  take  root  in  the  ground  and  grow. 

Y 

1  EARS  before  India  became  free,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  became  obsessed 
with  the  idea  of  planned  development.  Fie  was  inspired  by  his  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  first  plan  period  (before  Stalin  started  his 
purges  and  forcible  collectivisations).  Keynes,  Laski,  the  Webbs  and 
other  Fabians  also  influenced  him.  The  1930s  saw  Roosevelt  rescuing 
the  United  States  from  depression  with  large  public  spending  under  the 
New  Deal  and  coming  in  of  projects  like  the  Boulder  Dam  and  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority.  Under  Nehru’s  inspiration,  the  Congress  set  up 
the  National  Planning  Committee  under  his  own  Chairmanship  in  1937. 
Then  came  the  Beveridge  Plan  in  the  postwar  Britain,  and  the  Marshall 
Plan  to  rehabilitate  the  war-ravaged  Europe.  Even  the  Indian  industri¬ 
alists  were  enthusiastic  about  long-term  planning  for  Indian  industrial¬ 
isation.  He  discussed  industrialisation  in  post-independent  India  with 
Gandhi  in  1946  and  the  latter  agreed  that  while  he  was  opposed  to 
industrialism,  he  was  not  against  production  of  goods  for  mass  con¬ 
sumption  through  modern  infrastructure.  Nehru  argued  at  the  Avadi 
Congress  session  that  wealth  must  first  be  produced  before  it  can  be 
divided  equitably.  Obviously  he  did  not  contribute  to  the  idea  that 
poverty  should  be  divided  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  produced 
should  be  based  on  that  fundamental  basis.  In  the  Indore  AICC 
session  on  4  January  1957,  he  felt  that  a  socialist  must  try  to  get  rid  of 
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the  tendency  for  acquisitiveness  and  replace  it  by  cooperation:  “You 
cannot  bring  about  this  change  by  a  sudden  low.  There  has  to  be  a 
long  process  of  training  people;  without  th's  you  cannot  wholly 
succeed. ..We  must  realise  that  the  proeess  of  bringing  socialism  to  India, 
especially  in  the  way  we  are  doing  it,  that  is  the  democratic  way,  will 
inevitably  take  time.” 

Here  we  are  only  looking  at  Nehru’s  world  view,  how  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  planning  was  linked  to  alleviation  of  mass  poverty,  industrialis¬ 
ing  India,  modernising  it  and  progressively  increasing  its  wealth.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  go  into  details  on  whether  particular  planning  strategi¬ 
es  for  particular  sectors  were  right,  whether  the  green  revolution  could 
have  been  brought  about  earlier,  whether  there  should  have  been 
different  kind  of  balance  between  public  and  private  sectors  and 
between  heavy,  medium  and  light  industries  etc.  Given  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  democracy,  Nehru  could  not  have  gone  in  for  authoritarian 
planning  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  type  and  hence  mixed  economy  was 
inevitable  in  his  scheme  of  things. 

In  his  article  “The  Basic  Approach”  published  in  the  AICC  Economic 
Review  on  15  August  1958,  he  strongly  came  out  against  the  Communist 
approach  to  planning.  At  a  time  when  it  was  fashionable  for  both 
communists  and  the  capitalist  West  to  talk  of  basic  contradictions 
between  the  two  systems  and  the  consequent  basic  struggle  between 
the  two,  he  wrote:  “We  see  growing  contradictions  within  the  rigid 
framework  of  communism  itself.  Its  suprression  of  individual  free¬ 
dom  brings  about  powerful  reactions.  Its  contempt  for  what  might 
be  called  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  life  not  only  ignores  something 
that  is  basic  in  man  but  also  deprives  human  behaviour  of  standards 
and  values.  Its  unfortunate  association  with  violence  encourgges  a 
certain  evil  tendency  in  human  beings.  ...  It  is  agreed  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  should  not  be  so  sacrificed  and  indeed  that  real  social  progress 
will  come  only  when  opportunity  is  given  to  the  individual  to  develop, 
provided  the  individual  is  not  a  selected  group  but  comprises  the  whole 
community.  The  touchstone,  therefore,  should  be  how  far  any  political 
or  social  theory  enables  the  individual  to  rise  above  his  petty  self  and 
thus  think  in  terms  of  the  good  of  all.  .  .  What  is  socialism?  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a  precise  answer  and  there  are  innumerable  definitions  of  it.  .  .  . 
Socialism  is  a  basically  different  approach  from  that  of  capitalism, 
though  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  wide  gap  between  them  tends  to  lessen 
because  many  of  the  ideas  of  socialism  are  gradually  being  incorporat¬ 
ed  in  the  capitalist  structure.  .  .  .  planning  is  essential  because  otherwise 
we  waste  our  resources  which  are  very  limited.  .  .  .  We  have  always  a 
difficult  choice  before  us:  whether  to  concentrate  on  production  by  itself 
in  selected  and  favourable  areas  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  lessen  the 
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inequalities  between  regions.  A  balance  has  to  be  struck  and  an  integ¬ 
rated  national  plan  evolved.  It  need  not  be  based  on  any  dogma  but 
should  rather  take  the  existing  facts  into  consideration.” 

He  concluded: 

In  considering  these  economic  aspects  of  our  problems,  we  have 
always  to  remember  the  basic  approach  of  peaceful  means;  and  per¬ 
haps  we  might  also  keep  in  view  the  old  Vedantic  ideal  of  the  life 
force  which  is  the  inner  base  of  everything  that  exists. 

Marxist  theoreticians  all  over  the  world  denounced  Nehru  for  this 
article.  If  from  all  his  writings  one  were  to  select  a  single  article  which 
is  of  current  relevance  and  which  highlights  his  far-sightedness,  it  is  this. 
One  wonders  whether  Gorbachev’s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it.  In 
his  address  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Parliament  in  India  in  November 
1986,  Gorbachev  seemed  to  echo  some  of  the  thoughts  in  this  article. 
All  those  interested  in  “glasnost”  and  “perestroika”  would  do  well  to 
read  this  article.  Nehru  was  anticipating  Gorbachev  by  nearly  three 
decades. 

Nehru  the  planner  did  emphasise  perspective  planning,  land  reor¬ 
ganisation  to  break  up  the  old  class  structure  of  a  society  that  is  stagn¬ 
ant,  panchayati  raj  and  cooperatives.  By  1959  he  even  recognised  the 
importance  of  population  control.  Education  and  public  health  had 
high  priority  in  his  scheme  of  things.  Lastly,  he  recognised  that 
development  and  defence  were  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  of  the  test  of 
nation-building  and  came  up  with  his  equation  of  defence,  which  is  as 
valid  today  as  it  was  when  he  formulated  it.  “The  equation  of  defence”, 
according  to  him,  as  stated  in  his  speech  in  the  Lok  Sabha  on  21  March 
1956,  “is  your  defence  forces  plus  your  industrial  and  technologica 
background,  plus  thirdly,  the  economy  of  the  country  and,  fourthly,  the 
spirit  of  the  people.” 

But  his  plans  were  never  implemented  in  full.  His  successors  even 
went  in  for  a  plan  holiday  even  while  at  the  time  of  Chinese  attack 
he  was  emphasising  that  plan  was  an  essential  part  of  the  war  effort. 
While  in  his  article  he  was  warning  that  progress  and  alleviation  of 
poverty  would  be  a  long-term  process,  the  demagoguery  of  “garibi 
hatao”,  nationalisation  of  grain  trade  and  other  gimmickeries  followed. 
While  he  talked  of  creating  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  curbing  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  his  grandson  went  in  for  forcible  sterilisation  during  the 
era  of  Caesarism  in  Indian  history  (the  Emergency).  While  in  his 
“Basic  Approach”  article  he  talked  of  decentralisation,  his  successors 
have  gone  in  for  increased  concentration  of  authority  in  their  hands 
with  the  result  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  power  Jahawarlal  Nehru 
did. 
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Why  did  this  happen?  Again,  one  has  to  refer  to  one  basic  failure 
in  Nehru’s  world-view— his  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  role  of  the 
political  parties  and  their  essentiality  as  channels  of  communication  of 
his  philosophy  and  his  world-view.  One  wonders  whether  his  collea¬ 
gues,  his  daughter,  and  his  grandsons  ever  had  the  inclination  to  study 
the  rich  philosophical  approach  and  the  world-view  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
left  behind.  India  does  not  need  to  invent  a  “perestroika”.  We  had  a 
philosopher  statesman  from  whom  today  Gorbachev  seems  to  be 
borrowing  many  ideas.  Today  Gorbachev  is  applauded  in  the  West. 
Nehru  was  perhaps  three  decades  in  advance  of  his  time.  Let  alone  his 
not  being  applauded  outside,  his  thoughts  and  philosophy  have  been 
neglected  in  his  own  country. 

JawAHARLAL  Nehru  claimed  to  be  an  agnostic  and  did  not,  as  he 
made  it  plain  in  his  will,  believe  in  religious  ceremonies.  He  said  that 
“to  submit  to  them,  even  as  a  matter  of  form,  would  be  hypocrisy  and 
an  attempt  to  delude  ourselves  and  others”.  Yet  after  his  death  his 
wishes  were  ignored. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  he  had  great  reverence  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  Buddha,  Ramakrishna,  and  the  Vedaotic  philosophy.  He  did 
scoff  at  religion.  He  interpreted  it  in  his  own  way.  He  wrote: 
“Probably  it  [religion]  consists  of  the  inner  development  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  evolution  of  his  consciousness  in  a  certain  direction  which  is 
considered  good.  What  that  direction  is  will  again  be  a  matter  for 
debate.  But  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  religion  lays  stress  on  this  inner 
change  and  considers  outward  change  as  but  the  projection  of  this 
inner  development.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  development 
powerfully  influences  the  outer  environment.4  His  reference  to  the 
Vedantic  ideal  of  life  force  is  found  in  the  concluding  portion  of  his 
article  on  “The  Basic  Approach”  written  twenty-three  years  later. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  leader,  he  was  responsible  for  making 
India  a  secular  state.  No  doubt,  given  its  religious  composition,  logic 
compelled  the  Indian  constitution-makers  to  declare  it  a  secular  state. 
Ambedkar  and  Maulana  Azad  could  not  have  had  anything  with  an 
Indian  constitution  which  was  not  secular. 

Nehru  tried  to  explain  his  idea  of  secularism  in  a  circular  to  the 
Pradesh  Congress  Committees  (he  took  the  Chief  Ministers  and  the 
Pradesh  Congress  Committees  far  more  seriously  than  they  are  taken 
today).  On  5th  August  1954,  he  said  that  secularism  meant 

“freedom  of  religion  and  conscience,  including  freedom  for  those 

who  have  no  religion.  It  means  free  play  for  all  religions,  subject 

^Jawaharlal  Nehru,  An  Autobiography  (1936),  pp.  378-79. 
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only  to  their  not  interfering  with  each  other  or  with  the  basic  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  state.  It  means  that  the  minority  communities  from  the 
religious  point  of  view  should  accept  this  position  (emphasis  added). 
It  means,  even  more,  that  the  majority  community,  from  this  point 
of  view,  should  fully  realise  it  .  .  ,  it  is  the  dominant  community  and 
it  is  its  responsibility  not  to  use  its  position  in  any  way  which  might 
prejudice  our  secular  ideal.” 

The  world  “secular”  .  .  .  conveys  the  idea  of  social  and  political 
equality.  Thus  a  caste-ridden  society  is  not  properly  secular.  I 
have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  any  person’s  belief,  but  when  those 
beliefs  became  petrified  in  caste  divisions,  undoubtedly  they  affect 
the  social  structures  of  the  state.  They  prevent  us  from  realising 
the  idea  of  equality  which  we  claim  to  place  before  ourselves.  They 
interfere  in  political  matters,  just  as  Communalism  interferes.  We 
have  opposed  Communalism  and  continue  to  be  stoutly  opposed  to 
it.  Communalism  means  the  dominance  of  one  religious  community. 
If  that  community  is  in  a  minority,  this  is  opposed  to  all  idea  of 
democracy.  But  if  that  community  is  in  a  majority,  dominance  over 
others  as  a  religious  community  would  be  wholly  undemocratic. 

This  is  an  unexceptional  definition  of  casteism  and  communalism  and 
of  their  adverse  consequences  on  national  integration  and  democracy. 
Again,  we  are  faced  with  the  puzzle  why  Jawaharlal  Nehru  did  not  act 
to  combat  adequately  communalism  and  casteism.  Why  did  he  not 
attempt  to  bring  in  a  common  civil  code  instead  of  reforming  only  the 
Hindu  code?  Why  did  he  not  prohibit  use  of  caste  appellations?  Why 
did  he  not  prescribe  economic  criteria  as  the  sole  determinant  for 
measuring  backwardness  instead  of  providing  reservations  on  the  basis 
of  caste  thereby  creating  a  vested  interest  in  perpetuating  them  and 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  vote  banks  based  on  caste  consideration? 
The  only  charitable  conclusion  is  that  he  could  not  have  carried  majority 
of  his  colleagues  with  him  in  such  reforms  and  he  himself  was  too  much 
of  a  democrat  to  try  to  bulldoze  such  reforms. 

India  was  fortunate  in  having  Gandhi  as  the  leader  of  the  freedom 
movement  and  Nehru  as  the  nation-builder.  We  have  to  only  look 
around  at  other  developing  nations  like  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  realise  how  fortunate  we  were.  The  best  tribute  we  can  pay  to 
Nehru  is  to  follow  what  he  himself  said  about  Gandhi— not  to  be  auto¬ 
mations  eulogising  and  idolising  him  and  not  analysing  and  understand¬ 
ing  his  integrated  world-view.  We  shall  be  doing  less  than  justice  if  we 
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do  not  recognise  the  areas  where  he  failed  to  live  up  to  his  own  ideals, 
his  weaknesses  and  his  warnings  about  Caesarism  which  proved  true 
not  in  his  case  but  in  his  daughter’s.  He  was  an  internationalist  with 
an  intensely  Indo-centric  perception.  He  was  secular  with  a  spiritual 
sensitivity.  He  was  a  democrat  who  was  aware  of  his  undemocratic 
impulses  and  kept  them  in  check.  He  was  a  great  institution  and  nation- 
builder  but  a  weak  organiser  and  manager.  Unlike  other  leaders  like 
Stalin,  Mao  Zedong,  Soekarno,  and  others,  he  will  continue  to  be  res¬ 
pected  by  his  own  countrymen  and  the  world  at  large.  As  India  progres¬ 
ses,  the  nation’s  gratidude  to  him  is  bound  to  grow.  Yet  let  us  remember 
not  only  his  failings  as  a  human  being  but  also  his  world-view  as  a 
visionary.  It  is  only  by  recognising  those  failings  and  by  rectifying 
them  even  at  this  late  stage  that  India  can  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  it 
owes  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  That  is  the  only  way  to  continue  his  unfin¬ 
ished  work  and  realise  his  unrealised  dreams.  □ 
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It  seems  strange  that  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Moscow  when  I  was  to 
meet  Jawaharlal  Nehra  for  the  first  time.  We  were  both  attending  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  October  Revolution.  I  reached  Moscow  two 
days  previously  along  with  Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya  and  his  sister 
Suhasini  Nambiar.  We  had  known  one  another  long  before.  When  I 
reached  Berlin  on  my  way  to  Moscow,  I  was  under  the  protection  of 
A.C.N.  Nambiar,  the  younger  brother  of  M.A.  Candeth  married  to 
Suhasini  Chattopadhyaya.  We  had  no  British  passport  which  we  should 
have  had  as  we  were  then  British  subjects.  It  was  after  the  Arcot  raid 
and  we  were  travelling  with  Russian  passports.  Our  journey  was 
managed,  so  to  speak,  by  Virendranath  Chattopadhyaya  who  was  living 
in  exile  in  Berlin  at  that  time,  In  Moscow,  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  there  were  no  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain,  friends  tried  to  wean  me  back  from  this 
venture  by  drawing  dreadful  pictures  of  violence,  of  the  likelihood  of 
my  being  beaten  up  by  the  Cossacks  and  locked  up  in  horrible  jails. 
Well,  I  was  young  and  unafraid  and  happily  accompanied  Harin  and 
Suhasini. 

While  in  Moscow  we  were  told  the  day  before  the  celebrations  that 
the  Nehrus,  the  father,  the  son,  and  daughter-in-law,  were  arriving  and 
we  were  to  meet  them  at  the  Alexander  Platz  railway  station. 

I  had  not  met  any  of  the  Nehrus  previously.  When  I  was  introduced 
to  Motilal  Nehru,  he  said  “you  brought  us  here,  Polak  told  us  that  you 
had  come  with  a  Russian  passport”.  I  did  not  know  that  it  meant  that 
I  will  not  be  able  to  get  British  help  if  anything  untoward  happened  to 
me.  Well,  I  did  not  bother  about  the  possible  consequences  of  not 
having  a  British  passport. 

During  the  celebrations,  we  met  at  places  as  guests  from  India.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  banquet  for  savants,  I  happened  to  sit  opposite  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  tbe  dining  table.  True  it  was  snowing  outside, 
but  the  dining  hall  was  anything  but  that.  Every  door,  window, 
every  little  opening  was  stopped  with  felt;  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  I  was  feeling  thirsty  and  looking  for  some  water.  Nehru 
was  evidently  watching  my  anxious  search  for  water  and  asked  me 
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what  I  was  looking  for.  I  said  ‘water’.  He  said:  “Dont  you  see  the 
bottles  of  water  in  front  of  you?”  Sure,  it  was  there,  bottles  of  half 
litre  size.  I  grabbed  one  that  looked  like  pure  spring  water,  gulped  a 
mouthful,  and  hastily  put  it  down.  I  felt  I  had  swallowed  liquid  fire 
and  watching  the  distortions  of  my  face  I  saw  him  bursting  into  laughter. 
1  was  annoyed  at  being  misled  in  this  fashion.  That  was  my  first 
encounter  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

At  that  time,  away  from  our  shores  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
i  had  little  knowledge  of  the  political  situation  in  my  country.  While 
teaching  in  the  Queen  Mary’s  college,  I  got  into  trouble  for  attending 
the  Cocanada  Congress  session  in  1923  because  I  was  in  the  Madras 
Educational  Service  and  it  was  treason  to  attend  a  Congress  session.  It 
was  not  a  very  active  year  for  the  Congress  because  at  Cocanada,  they 
were  discussing  council  entry.  It  was  Motilal  Nehru,  C.R.  Das,  and 
other  senior  members  of  the  party  who  were  holding  the  stage. 

After  that  we  met  at  London  at  a  Deepavali  dinner.  We  were  both 
guests  of  Bhagawandin  Dubey.  He  was  a  successful  barrister  hailing 
from  Allahabad.  I  came  to  know  the  Dubeys  in  London  and  had  spent 
many  delightful  weekends  in  their  home  in  Brighton.  After  Mr  Dubey’s 
death,  his  widow  Ramdulari  Dubey  settled  in  Madras  and  we  were 
friends  all  through  her  life  That  dinner  was  a  memorable  one  for  a 
few.  Sir  Bhownagree  was  embarrassed  not  a  little,  i  was  one  of  the 
student  speakers.  Since  Oxford  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  represent¬ 
ed  by  a  London  student,  my  name  was  not  called  for  sometime.  When 
it  was  called  out  of  turn,  1  refused  to  get  up.  Then  it  was  Nehru  who 
provoked  me  to  give  vent  to  my  anger.  In  my  fury  I  must  have  made 
rash  statements  which  seems  to  have  produced  hilarity  among  semi¬ 
inebriate  student  population  and  disappointment  among  the  elders 
whom  I  characterised  as  ‘’old  fogies”— not  a  kind  or  happy  expression 
at  any  time. 

Came  the  Lahore  Congress  and  Independence  Resolution  and  I 
wanted  to  enrol  myself  as  a  Congress  volunteer  and  wrote  to  Nehru. 
The  reply  directed  me  to  go  to  Malabar  and  get  my  name  registered 
there;  for  I  was  then  teaching  in  Calcutta  at  the  Gokhale  Memorial 
Girls  School  and  staying  with  Mrs  Sarala  Ray,  a  great  friend  of  Gokhale 
and  a  cousin  of  C.R.  Das.  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  accept 
Nehru’s  advice.  But  I  used  to  write  to  him.  Once  there  was  a  request 
from  Virendranath  Chattopadhyaya  to  request  Nehru  to  get  an  Urdu 
translation  of  the  Communist  Manifesto.  And,  without  hesitation,  I 
wrote  to  him  and  it  was  sent  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
After  my  marriage  in  1930,  I  was  to  live  in  Lucknow,  the  hub  of  U.P. 
politics.  I  could  meet  Fanditji  in  Lucknow  and  Allahabad.  Panditji 
was  indeed  the  most  accessible  of  persons  of  his  status  that  I  have  come 
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across.  In  interviews  the  only  embarrassing  thing  that  I  had  noticed 
was  his  faraway  look  which  I  am  told  is  not  uncommon  among  persons 
who  had  to  spend  long  years  in  solitary  confinement. 

In  1948,  when  I  was  asked  to  join  the  delegation  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  session  in  Paris  under  the  leadership  of  Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit  and,  later,  Sir  B-N.  Rau,  I  had  opportunities  of  meeting  Panditji 
quite  often.  It  is  really  the  UN  connection  that  brought  us  together. 
In  1949,  when  I  was  asked  to  joint  the  UN  secretariat  in  the  Human 
Rights  Division  as  the  Chief  of  the  Section  on  the  Status  of  Women,  I 
was  most  reluctant  to  go  and  when  I  finally  agreed  to  join  the  UN,  he 
greeted  me  by  saying  ‘‘so  you  have  changed  your  mind”. 

In  1952,  when  I  became  a  member  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  Nehru  called 
me  one  morning  and  said  ‘1  am  going  to  make  you  a  deputy 
minister  in  the  new  Council  of  Ministers”.  I  protested  saying  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  leave  my  work  in  Patna,  as  I  was  then  the 
Principal  of  the  Women’s  Training  College.  He  did  not  like  my  reply. 
In  fact,  he  was  visibly  annoyed  and  said  “you  think  you  are  the  only 
person  who  could  do  that  job?”  I  replied:  “Of  course  there  are  hundreds 
who  could  do  it.  But  at  this  moment  I  am  the  only  person.  And  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  the  students  I  cannot  abandon  them.”  I  took  leave  of 
him  feeling  quite  relieved  that  the  problem  was  settled  once  for  all. 
That  same  evening,  his  office  telephoned  me  asking  me  to  meet  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  Parliament  office  at  4.00  p.m.  When  I  went  in,  he 
simply  said  “since  you  won’t  be  deputy  minister,  I  am  going  to 
make  you  my  parliamentary  secretary”.  Although  I  was  a  student  of 
British  constitutional  historyand  had  read  writers  like  Walter  Bagehot, 
I  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  functions  of  that  office.  So  I  asked  him  what 
my  duties  would  be  as  parliamentary  secretary.  He  said:  “You  will 
have  to  attend  Parliament  sessions,  answer  questions  for  me,  and  be  in 
Delhi  when  I  ask  you  to  come.  At  other  times  you  can  do  your  work 
in  Patna.  It  seemed  easy  enough  at  that  time  but  soon  I  had  to 
compromise  by  giving  up  the  teaching  job  and  learning  politics  in 
Delhi. 

For  the  next  twelve  years,  I  was  with  Panditji  in  the  External  Affairs 
Ministry.  After  five  years,  in  1957,  he  offered  me  the  deputy  minister- 
ship  again.  I  had  gone  to  Maharashtra  for  a  workers’  camp  and  when 
I  returned  to  the  Western  Court,  there  was  a  letter  from  him,  marked 
(for  herself  only)  asking  me  to  meet  him  at  the  swearing-in  at  10.00  a.m. 
I  rushed  to  the  Ministry  and  he  said  that  I  would  be  inducted  into  the 
Council  of  ministers  and  if  I  had  any  preferences.  “Yes”,  I  said,  “I 
would  like  to  continue  in  the  same  ministry”.  He  looked  up  and  said, 
“you  were  there  for  five  years?”  “Yes”,  I  said,  “I  do  not  mind  being 
parliamentary  secretary  but  1  do  not  want  to  go  to  any  other  ministry. 
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He  smiled  and  said,  '‘well,  at  the  moment  you  continue  and  we  shall 
think  of  changes  later.”  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  any  other 
ministry  for  reasons  of  my  own.  My  assessment  of  my  colleagues  left 
little  encouragement  for  me  to  opt  for  any  other  ministry.  Well,  in 
1962,  after  the  elections,  there  was  an  expectation  of  changes.  Luckily 
for  me,  the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  me  in  his  graceful  manner  that  he 
was  not  well  and  he  would  like  me  to  help  him  as  a  minister  of  state  for 
external  affairs  which  I  readily  and  gratefully  accepted. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  serial  'Yes  Minister”  on  the  television 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  machinations  of  the  perman¬ 
ent  secretariat  and  the  helplessness  of  the  ministers  in  the  execution  of 
plans  and  programmes.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  administration 
is  managed  by  the  civil  service.  It  does  not  take  much  time  to  realise 
that  the  huge  Himalayan  will  of  the  civil  service  decides  subtly  and 
cleverly  and  seemingly  innocently  how  far  the  minister  should  go. 
When  I  watched  the  serial  I  felt  a  little  sad  for  Panditji  whose  best  and 
noblest  intentions  never  produced  the  expected  results.  And  what  he 
achieved  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  free  India  could  have  been  achieved 
by  few  others  because  he  was  the  product  of  a  great  national  move¬ 
ment  and  a  great  leader  who  was  admired,  loved,  and  respected  by  all 
alike  for  his  cultured  behaviour,  impeccable  character,  and  passionate 
patriotism.  Few  could  claim  to  have  his  background  of  wealth  com¬ 
bined  with  an  education  in  a  public  school  and  university  in  England, 
his  human  and  liberal  approach  to  problems,  and  his  vision  of  India’s 
destiny.  He  might  have  been  impatient  and  impetuous  and  inclined  to 
lose  temper,  but  all  this  made  him  even  more  human.  His  temper  may 
rise  to  Himalayan  heights  but  it  would  vanish  like  mist  before  sunshine. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  he  did  not  like  my  adverse  comment 
on  the  appointment  of  an  ambassador  which  in  my  opinion  seemed  wrong 
as  it  overlooked  the  claims  of  our  officers  in  the  ministry.  My  note  on  the 
file  with  the  foreign  secretary’s  endorsement  was  sent  to  Panditji.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  Gundevia,  had  just  returned  to  the  headquarters 
after  a  long  absence  from  abroad.  Nehru  did  not  hide  his  anger  and 
told  him  that  he  was  away  too  long  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  country.  Gundevia  met  me  later  and  warned 
me,  “Madam,  it  is  now  your  turn  to  be  put  on  the  mat.”  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention  to  him.  As  nothing  happened  during  the  next  few 
days,  I  had  fergotten  Gundevia’s  warning.  One  afternoon,  while  I  was 
sitting  in  the  Lok  Sabha  lazily  listening  to  some  dull  debate,  Panditji 
who  was  leaving  the  House  said:  “Lakshmi,  come  with  me”.  I  got 
up  and  followed  him  wondering  what  could  be  in  store  for  me.  I  walked 
behind  him  to  his  room.  He  went  and  stood  behind  his  table 
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and  sized  me  up  and  then  in  a  fit  of  temper  said:  ‘‘You  accused  me  of 
nepotism  and  favouritism?  What  did  you  mean  by  that  note 
on  the  file  about  the  appointment  of  the  ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia?”  I  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  overlook  the  claims  of 
Arabic  knowing  Muslims  in  our  ministry  and  give  the  assignment 
to  a  rank  outsider  who  happened  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  a  high 
commissioner.  This  has  created  a  lot  of  discontent  in  the  ministry 
which  is  not  good.  He  flared  up  and  raising  his  voice  said:  “Who 
are  they?  Bring  them  to  me.  I  will  wring  their  necks  and  throw  them 
out  of  the  window”.  I  was  shocked  and  amused  at  the  same  time,  but 
managed  to  say  politely:  “I  dont  think  that  is  going  to  help  at  all. 
He  cooled  down  a  little  and  asked  me:  “What  do  you  think,  I  should 
appoint  a  committee?”  “Well,  it  is  for  you  to  decide”,  I  said.  At  that 
moment  the  bearer  brought  his  tea  and  then  in  the  most  charming 
manner  he  said:  “Lakshmi,  let  us  have  some  tea”.  His  temper  meant 
sudden  expression  of  disapproval.  He  was  very  sensitive  to  any 
criticism  of  the  external  affairs  ministry.  In  those  days  there  used  to 
be  weekly  articles  about  the  ministry  by  a  senior  journalist  in  The 
Statesman.  Anything  uncomplimentary  or  critical  concerning  the 
ministry  produced  unpleasant  reactions.  He  was  also  sensitive  to  perso¬ 
nal  references.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  when  a  college  student  mimic¬ 
ked  him  at  a  function  in  the  Vigyan  Bhavan.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  soft  conrner  for  the  cartoonist  Shankar  and  his  drawings  delighted 
him. 

During  the  question  time  in  Parliament,  he  will  help  out  not  only 
his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  but  any  minister  in  difficulty.  He  was  a 
model  and  sincere  parliamentarian  who  believed  m  democracy  with  an 
intensity  seldom  shared  by  his  colleagues.  He  loved  to  hear  good 
speeches.  Once  he  was  about  to  leave  the  House.  He  turned  to  ask 
me  who  the  next  speaker  was.  When  I  said  it  was  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee, 
he  sat  down  saying  “I  want  to  hear  him,  he  is  a  good  speaker”, 
and  sat  through  the  speech.  His  sense  of  decorum  was  remarkable. 
Other  members  might  forget  to  bow  to  the  chair  while  entering  and 
leaving  the  House.  But  not  Panditji.  If  there  is  error  of  judgement  on 
his  part  in  any  thing,  he  would  submit  the  decision  to  the  chair  in  a 
most  courteous  way.  He  disapproved  of  strong  language,  unkind 
remarks,  and  discourteous  behaviour.  He  would  even  pardon  minor 
departures  from  a  moral  behaviour  as  human  weaknesses  not  to  be 
given  undue  importance.  The  only  thing  that  he  would  not  tolerate  was 
vulgarity.  If  he  said  a  particular  behaviour  or  action  is 
vulgar,  it  means  much  more  than  what  the  Oxford  Dictionary  says  what 
it  is.  Show  of  wealth,  extravagances  of  all  kinds  etc  hurt  him.  For 
international  travels  he  used  commercial  flights  and  at  home  he  would 
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use  an  ambassdor  car.  The  ministry  had  at  its  disposal  a  Cadillac  and  a 
Rolls  Royce.  But  they  were  used  for  distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 
He  did  not  approve  of  President  Soekarno,  landing  at  Belgrade  for  the 
first  non-aligned  conference  in  a  special  plane  with  an  unusually  large 
entourage.  That  was  vulgar.  I  suspect  his  indifferent  attitude  towards 
Indonesia  and  Soekarno  towards  the  later  years  might  have  been  due  to 
that.  And,  when  at  a  meeting  of  the  officers  one  of  the  senior  officers 
pointed  out  that  personal  animus  should  not  influence  a  nation’s  foreign 
policy,  he  was  angry, 

Panditji’s  habits  were  frugal.  After  independence,  when  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  MPs  who  were  invited  to  lunch  or  dinner,  were  astoni¬ 
shed  at  the  simple  food  which  partly  necessitated  by  the  scarcity  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  and  partition.  In  any  case,  Panditji  would  have  regarded  a 
table  laden  with  extravagant  things  as  vulgar,  especially  when  the 
country  was  going  through  famine  conditions.  He  enjoyed  well-cooked 
food  but  was  not  a  big  eater.  I  have  watched  him  looking  with  amuse¬ 
ment  at  his  ministers  guzzling  down  heartily  at  banquets.  He  noticed 
everything  that  happened  at  the  dinner  table.  Once  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Prime  Minister’s  house,  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  Nehru.  On  my  left 
was  the  Egyptian  ambassador.  I  noticed  that  the  ambassador  was  not 
eating  anything.  When  asked  for  the  reason,  he  said  that  he  suffered 
from  stomach  ulcers  and  was  living  on  milk.  Panditji  was  watching  us. 
When  he  asked  what  the  matter  was  and  I  told  him  about  it,  he  said: 
‘‘The  children  are  not  here  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  milk 
in  the  house.”  I  told  him  that  there  was  and  I  have  already  asked  for  it, 
and  it  was  coming.  He  seemed  satisfied  and  said:  “When  I  am  alone, 
my  dinner  consists  of  a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread.” 

When  Rajendra  Prasad  was  President,  it  was  customary  for  him  to 
invite  Panditji  on  his  birthday  for  lunch.  Lunch  used  to  be  served  in  the 
Indian  style.  Once  I  was  sitting  next  to  Nehru  and  I  noticed  a  meat 
dish  on  his  plate.  I  said:  “You  should  not  eat  non-vegetarian  food  on 
your  birthday”  and  explained  the  reason.  He  paused  for  a  while  and 
said:  “You  are  right.  Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  meat  was 
never  served  on  my  birthday  at  Anand  Bhavan”  and  he  asked  the  bearer 
to  remove  the  dish. 

I  have  known  very  few  leaders  whose  love  of  India  is  so  passion¬ 
ately  sincere.  His  identity  with  the  country  and  his  people  was  absolute. 
Everything*  about  him,  his  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  bore  only  one 
motive  — the  strengthening  of  India,  beautifying  it  by  dragging  it  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond,  of  poverty,  dirt,  and  disease.  His  fancy  for 
planning— the  five-year  plans— he  got  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  he 
found  in  it  a  quick  panacea  for  all  our  ills.  He  was  infinitely  proud  of 
India,  of  her  culture,  her  spiritual  heritage,  the  variety  and  beauty 
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of  the  land,  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  variegated  culture  and  peoples. 
His  dream  had  only  one  content — India’s  greatness — all  his  endeavours 
were  to  realise  India’s  tryst  with  destiny.  For  that  he  laboured 
hard  and  long  incessantly  and  tirelessly  with  the  love  and  affection  of 
millions  who  adored  him  and  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  and  the  millions 
who  inspired  him  to  find  new  strength  in  every  one  of  his  new  ventures. 

Brought  up  in  the  British  tradition  of  parliamentary  democracy  and 
individual  freedom  and  equality  before  law,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
think  that  Nehru  would  even  entertain  the  idea  of  an  Emergency  of  tire 
type  enforced  by  his  daughter.  I  remember  an  incident  which  confirms 
my  belief.  I  was  answering  a  question  for  the  ministry  which  dealt 
with  the  magistrate’s  order  banning  the  entry  of  a  vehicle  as  the  entry 
would  create  a  law-and-order  problem  in  Nagar  Haveli.  Nehru  might  or 
might  not  have  seen  the  answer  before  it  was  finalised.  After  the  question 
hour  was  over,  I  happened  to  meet  him  in  the  lobby.  He  said  he  did  not 
like  the  answer.  He  said:  “We  are  a  democracy  and  we  should  learn  to 
take  risks  instead  of  restricting  personal  freedom”.  On  another  occasion, 
it  was  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  India  and  China.  The 
answer  given  by  the  minister  was  that  the  line  marked  in  the  map  in 
Thought  was  too  faint:  I  took  it  to  Nehru  minutes  before  the 
question  hour  informing  him  that  such  a  silly  answer  would  create  a  bad 
image  of  the  ministry  and  we  should  change  the  whole  answer  which  he 
did  without  hesitation. 

Panditji  was  a  pleasant  person  to  work  with  and  showed  great 
understanding  of  other  people’s  difficulties.  Once,  when  somebody 
pointed  out  that  the  allowances  sanctioned  for  the  staff'  posted  abroad 
was  not  spent  but  saved,  his  comment  was  as  follows:  “If  a  poor  man 
saves  on  potatoes  to  help  his  people  we  should  not  grudge  it”.  Miss 
Sengupta  from  Patna  came  to  get  some  help  for  her  orphanage.  She 
was  staying  with  me.  She  came  back  pleased  with  her  interview  with 
Nehru.  There  was  no  promise  of  he]p.  But  that  very  evening  came  a 
messenger  from  him  with  a  cheque  for  R  >  5,000  for  the  orphanage.  A 
deserving  cause  was  never  given  publicity.  I  always  saw  him  as  a  great 
democrat  and  a  great  humanist.  If  today  India  has  remained  a  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  ideologies  and  truncated  systems  of 
“people’s  democracies”  and  “guided  democracies”,  the  credit  goes 
entirety  to  Nehru.  Other  nations  which  became  free  after  India  were  con¬ 
tent  to  go  the  easy  way  of  dictatorship  but  Nehru  stood  by  parliament¬ 
ary  democracy  of  the  British  model  which  safeguards  the  individual’s 
liberty  as  no  other  system  does.  He  reminds  us  of  the  story  that  when  Walt 
Whitman  was  asked  about  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy,  he  declared 
“more  democracy”.  He  believed  that  in  all  forms  of  government,  the 
people  are  the  true  legislature.  His  understanding  sometimes  made  him 
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a  prophet,  when  in  a  discussion,  despaired  of  the  violent  regime  in 
Russia,  he  said:  “Things  will  change  and  will  have  to  change  because 
once  people  get  educated,  they  will  come  to  know  their  rights.”  What 
happens  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  government  will  have  to  change 
too — the  fact  which  we  see  demonstrated  in  Russia  today.  Stalinism  is 
slowly  but  surely  giving  way  too  new  order,  more  liberal  and  human. 
Nehru’s  belief  in  world  peace,  non-alignment,  disarmament,  and 
decolonisation  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  today  these  ideas  have  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  everybody’s  belief.  For,  he  has  familiarised  the 
thinking  world  of  the  validity  of  these  ideas. 

Nehru  wished  for  and  led  a  life  of  simplicity.  He  disliked  special 
arrangements  for  him.  At  the  Lahore  Congress  of  which  he  was 
president,  he  forbade  any  special  arrangements  for  him.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  he  was  very  easily  accessible.  An  Australian  High  Commissioner 
was  surprised  when  a  journalist  from  his  country  without  credentials 
easily  got  an  interview  with  Panditji.  He  was  willing  to  help  the 
victims  of  injustice  both  in  the  ministry  and  outside.  I  have  several 
cases  in  mind  where  his  intervention  was  sought  and  given  in  the  name 
of  justice.  Panditji  was  sensitive  to  any  criticism  of  his  ministry.  Any 
hostile  criticism  used  to  annoy  him.  What  surprised  me  most  was  the 
desire  of  even  “class  four”  staff  to  be  posted  in  Panditji’s  ministry. 
I  remember  one  case  of  a  peon  who,  when  after  eight  years,  was  shifted 
to  some  other  ministry.  He  came  to  me  in  tears  and  asked  me  to 
intervene  to  get  the  order  cancelled,  because  he  wanted  to  end  his 
service  in  Panditji’s  ministry.  Such  was  the  affection  and  prestige  he 
inspired.  □ 
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But  for  men  like  me  you  have  to  measure  them  not  by  the  rare  moments  of 


greatness  in  their  lives  but  by  the  amount  of  dust  which  they  collect  on  their  feet  in 
the  course  ol  life’s  journey.1 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  is  a  complex  genre  of  writing.  In  the  broad 
sense  of  men  writing  about  themselves,  it  goes  back  several  thousand 
years.  In  the  strict  and  narrow  sense  of  what  Auden  called  “serious 
and  truthful  self-study”  offering  the  supreme  gift  of  self- understanding, 
it  is  relatively  recent  and  goes  back  no  further  than  the  eighteenth 
century. 

As  long  as  five  thousand  years  ago,  Egyptian  kings  left  behind 
descriptions  of  their  achievements  to  be  inscribed  on  their  carefully 
planned  tombs.  Solon’s  elegiacs  and  diambics,  of  which  only  about 
three  hundred  lines  seem  to  have  survived,  refer  to  the  great  reforms  in 
which  “I  made  free  men”  and  describe  the  way  he  resisted  temptations 
that  would  have  “destroyed  a  lesser  man”.2  Plato’s  Seventh  Epistle 
described  an  important  period  of  his  life.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Scarus, 
Rutilivs,  Rufus,  Sulla,  Caesar,  and  other  Roman  statesmen  left  behind 
accounts  of  what  they  regarded  as  their  great  achievements  largely  to 
create  among  their  contemporaries  and  especially  the  posterity  a 
“favourable  opinion”  of  themselves.  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
other  Roman  philosophers  or  philosophically  inclined  statesmen  wrote 
about  their  deepest  thoughts  on  life  with  only  minimal  references  to 
themselves  or  their  achievements. 

JGandhi  to  N  K.  Bose,  cited  in  M.P.  Sinha,  Contemporary  Relevance  of  Gandhi 
(Nachiketa  Publications,  Bombay,  1979). 

2George  Misch,  A  History  of  Autobiography  in  Antiquity  (Routledge,  London, 
1951),  Vols.  1  and  II. 
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The  practice  of  writing  about  one’s  life  rather  than  achievements 
was  begun  by  the  early  converts  to  Christianity.  St  Augustine’s  appro¬ 
priately  entitled  Confessions  (written  in  397-98)  is  the  best  known  but 
not  the  only  one.  It  was  preceded  by  dozens  of  similar  works  by  such 
men  as  Justin  the  Martyr,  Hilarius,  the  Bishop  of  poitiers  and  Gregory 
of  Naz’anus.  Bishop  Synesius  of  Cyrene  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
to  call  his  book  Dio  or  my  own  Bios.  Most  of  these  works  had  a  common 
structure  and  orientation  largely  derived  from  their  novel  content. 
Under  the  impact  of  Christianity,  their  authors  had  undergone  intense 
and  unusual  experiences  involving  a  sense  of  dramatic  transition  from 
ignorance  to  truth,  from  Fall  to  Grace,  from  a  life  of  sin  to  one  of 
virtue.  Since  their  ruptured  and  transformed  lives  could  not  be  told  as 
coherent  stories  gradually  unfolding  in  time,  their  accounts  took  the 
form  of  passionate  and  emot’onally  charged  confessions  suffused  with 
the  spirit  of  self-discovery  and  self-pity .  Having  embarked  upon  an 
exciting  spiritual  journey,  they  were  anxious  to  share  its  joys  and  agonies 
with  others  and  to  urge  them  to  undertake  it  themselves.  They  saw  their 
lives  as  metaphors  with  a  universal  significance.  Not  surprisingly,  their 
confessions  had  a  didactic  and  evangelical  orientation  and  concentrated 
on  the  general  message  rather  than  the  personal  details  of  their  lives. 

St  Augustine  spoke  for  most  when  he  said  that  his  Confessions  was 
intended  to  be  a  ‘‘lengthy  record”  to  be  laid  before  God,  not  because 
there  was  anything  in  it  but  in  order  to  “confess  my  miserable  state” 
and  “fire  my  own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  my  readers  with  love  of  you”. 
His  deeply  moving  book  contains  barest  personal  details  He  condemned 
his  carnal  life  without  mentioning  any  of  the  women  involved.  With 
the  exception  of  Faustus  of  Mileva,  he  made  only  passing  references 
to  people  who  had  influenced  him.  And  he  does  not  even  refer  to 
his  domestic  surroundings  until  he  comes  to  the  ninth  chapter. 

Once  Christianity  became  an  established  religion  and  lost  its  earlier 
novelty,  confessional  writing  underwent  important  changes  and  became 
more  reflective  and  detached.  During  the  late  middle  ages  and  especially 
during  the  Renaissance,  non-confessional  and  secularly  oriented 
accounts  of  life  began  to  appear.  Diaries,  memoirs,  chronicles,  journals 
and  other  forms  of  writing  became  popular  and  paved  the  way  for 
autobiography  in  the  modern  and  narrow  sense.  The  term  “autobio¬ 
graphy”  itself  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  Germany  in  1796.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  new  kind  of  writing  that  was  then  beginning  to  appear, 
Herder  distinguished  between  confessionen  and  lebensbeschreibungen 
(life-stories).3  It  is  striking  that  he  should  have  called  autobiography 
life-story  and  distinguish  it  from  confessions.  His  contrast  between 

Hbid ch.  VI. 
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autobiography  and  confession  was  intended  to  suggest  that  the  former 
was  a  new  and  autonomous  form  of  writing  not  to  be  confused  with  its 
hitherto  more  familiar  confessional  predecessor.  He  divided  confessions 
into  religious  and  "humanly  philosophical”,  the  former  referring 
to  the  early  Christian  and  the  latter  to  late  medieval  writings, 
and  insisted  that  autobiographies  or  life- stories  should  only  be  written 
by  "remarkable  men.” 

At  Herder’s  suggestion,  Seyboid  published  in  1796  a  collection  of 
writings  entitled  Selbstbiographieen  beruhmler  Manner  (self-biographies 
of  famous  men).  Like  Herder,  Seyboid  thought  that  the  famous  and 
remarkable  men  were  entitled  to  write  about  themselves.  The  term 
"self-biography”  implied  that  the  autobiographical  genre  was  subsumed 
under  the  much  older  biographical  form  of  writing  and  deemed  to  be 
basically  of  the  same  kind.  Instead  of  others  writing  about  them,  famous 
men  wrote  about  themselves.  From  Germany  the  term  "autobiography” 
travelled  to  Britain  where  it  was  first  used  by  Robert  Southey  in  1809. 
In  the  course  of  reviewing  contemporary  Portuguese  literature,  he 
referred  to  a  book  by  a  Portuguese  painter  as  a  "very  amusing  and 
unique  specimen  of  autobiography”.  Southey’s  remark  is  triply  strik¬ 
ing.  He  hyphenated  the  term  "autobiography”  thereby  implying  that 
for  him  too  it  was  a  form  of  biography:  he  thought  it  was  a  novel  and 
unusual  form  of  writing;  and  he  found  it  amusing  to  read  about  the 
details  of  its  author’s  life. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  autobiography  developed  into  a  unique 
and  autonomous  genre  of  writing  governed  by  its  own  distinct  require¬ 
ments.  It  was  expected  to  provide  not  only  the  details  of  its  author’s 
life,  which  any  good  biography  of  him  could  do,  but  also  and,  more 
importantly,  a  privileged  form  of  self-  understanding.  Dilthey  put  the 
point  well  when  he  observed  that  the  "new”  autobiographical  form  of 
writing  represented  the  "highest  and  most  instructive  form  in  which 
the  understanding  of  life  comes  before  us.”  It  was  both  historical  and 
"meditative”,  both  narrative  and  reflective,  a  history  of  a  life  recol¬ 
lected,  interpreted,  and  reflected  upon  from  the  calm  vantage  point  of 
the  present.  As  a  reflective  personal  history,  an  autobiography  was  a 
way  of  appropriating  and  making  sense  of  one’s  life.  It  is  interesting 
that  unlike  Herder,  Dilthey  contrasted  autobiography  not  with  con¬ 
fessions  but  with  memoirs.  Unlike  the  latter  in  which  the  author 
merely  described  the  events  of  his  life  as  an  external  observer,  auto¬ 
biography  represented  an  attempt  to  comprehend  them  from  within  and 
to  give  them  a  coherent  personal  meaning. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  modern  form  of  autobiographical  writing 
first  appeared  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  especially  in  the  early  nineteenth 
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century.  Like  the  other  literary  forms  as  epic,  narrative  poetry,  drama 
and  the  novel,  autobiography  presupposes  specific  cultural  conditions 
in  the  absence  of  which  it  cannot  emerge,  acquire  a  firm  structure,  and 
become  socially  respectable.  We  might  mention  four  forms  by  way  of 
illustration. 

First,  as  the  story  of  a  unique  self,  autobiography  presupposes  a 
culture  in  which  individuality  is  valued  and  cultivated.  Unless  a  culture 
encourages  men  and  women  to  make  their  own  choices,  form  their 
own  views,  take  risks,  look  upon  life  as  a  journey  and  in  general  to 
fashion  their  lives  as  they  please,  one  man’s  life  is  no  different  from 
another’s.  It  is  not  distinct  and  interesting  enough  to  constitute  the 
subject  matter  of  a  story,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  anyone 
should  wish  to  write  about  himself  or  others  to  read  about  it. 

Second,  autobiography  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  self  is  a 
product  of  its  past  choices  and  decisions,  aad  on  the  further  assum¬ 
ption  that  it  has  a  history  and  is  only  intelligible  in  historical  terms. 
As  a  form  of  reflective  personal  history  in  which  the  author  traces 
and  seeks  to  understand  himself  in  terms  of  his  gradual  development 
in  time  rather  than  some  transcendental  source  or  naturally  endowed 
properties,  autobiography  is  only  possible  in  a  society,  with  a  well- 
developed  historical  manner  of  thinking. 

Third,  unlike  a  diary  which  one  writes  primarily  for  oneself  and 
which  has  a  deeply  subjective  orientation,  and  unlike  a  chronicle  or 
even  a  memoir  which  is  primarily  written  for  others,  ati  autobiography 
is  written  for  both  one’s  ownself  and  others.  As  a  form  of  self¬ 
understanding  derived  from  a  silent  and  constant  dialogue  with  one¬ 
self,  it  springs  from  a  desire  to  make  sense  of  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  anyone  should  bother  to  write 
down,  let  alone  publish,  his  self-reflections  unless  he  has  others  in  mind. 
Autobiography  is  the  story  of  a  social  being  sharing  his  thoughts 
about  himself  with  others  and  seeking  to  explain  his  life  both  to 
himself  and  to  others.  As  such,  it  presupposes  a  body  of  commonly 
shared  meanings  and  values,  a  broad  consensus  on  how  to  interpret 
and  respond  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  In  so  far  as  it  is  written  for 
others ,  it  is  vulnerable  to  self-glorification  and  even  exhibitionism 
and  could  degenerate  into  a  personal  manifesto  lacking  crucial  element 
of  self-reflection.  Since  it  is  also  written  for  oneself ,  it  is  prone  to  be 
self-obsessed  brooding.  The  dominant  Hindu  metaphysics  does  not 
grant  ontological  dignity  to  individuality  or  uniqueness.  The  body  is 
subject  to  change  and  dissolution,  and  the  mind  is  little  more  than  an 
unending  stream  of  uniform  and  basically  trivial  desires  and  passions. 
Since  the  atman  alone  is  real  and  identical  in  all  men,  Hindu  philoso¬ 
phers  argue  that  all  men  are  ultimately  one.  Individuality,  selfhood, 
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ego-consciousness  or  particularity — the  terms  used  interchangeably  by 
the  Hindus  — is  therefore  may  a  or  inconsequential.  All  forms  of  self- 
assertion  including  the  desire  to  perpetuate  one’s  name  after  death 
and  to  claim  originality  for  one’s  thoughts  are  frowned  upon.  Almost 
every  great  Indian  thinker  including  the  Buddha  linked  himself  to  a 
series  of  real  and  sometimes  imaginary  predecessors  and  presented  his 
view  as  an  extension  or  reinterpretation  of  an  established  tradition. 
Given  the  fact  that  men  occupy  distinct  bodies  and  are  centres  of  distinct 
physiological  and  psychological  processes,  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
think  that  they  are  irreducible  and  indivisible  wholes.  Vidya  or  jnana 
consists  in  overcoming  such  false  consciousness.  Moksha,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  human  life,  consists  in  liberating  oneself  from  all  sense 
of  selfhood  including  that  of  self-conscious  agency  and  in  becoming  an 
indistinguishable  part  of  Brahman. 

Like  the  dominant  Hindu  metaphysics,  Hindu  social  structure  too 
places  little  value  on  individuality.  The  socially  prescribed  varnashra- 
madharma  lays  down  the  duties  of  each  individual  at  each  of  the  four 
stages  of  his  life.  From  his  birth  onwards,  he  is  cast  in  the  mould  of 
a  specific  caste  and  sees  himself  all  his  life  as  a  player  of  roles  and  a 
bearer  of  obligations.  The  range  of  his  choices  is  severely  circums¬ 
cribed.  His  caste  specifies  what  is  proper  for  him  to  do  or  not  to 
do,  and  many  of  his  important  decisions  such  as  the  choice  of  a 
marriage  partner  are  generally  made  for  him.  Though  different  castes 
and  ethnic  groups  follow  different  lifestyles,  there  is  little  diversity  within 
each  of  them.  Not  individuality  but  plurality,  not  individual  but  group 
diversity,  is  the  central  feature  of  Hindu  society. 

As  we  saw  elsewhere,  modern  historical  manner  of  thinking  did  not 
develop  in  India  either.  Since  transcience  or  change  was  equated  with 
illusion,  historical  details  were  dismissed  as  mere  gossips  devoid  of 
value  and  significance.  Historical  truth  was  important  only  as  an 
exemplification  of  universally  valid  moral  truths.  Historical  understand¬ 
ing  therefore  never  occupied  an  important  place  in  Hindu  epistemology. 
This  meant  that  the  details  of  an  individual’s  life,  his  habits,  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  moods,  feeling  and  responses  to  events,  in  short  the  raw 
material  of  autobiography,  were  deemed  to  be  trivial  and  unworthy  of 
being  recorded  or  written  about.  Hindus,  of  course,  do  have  a  strong 
sense  of  past  and  believe  that  an  individual  is  a  product  of  his  choices 
and  decisions  in  his  previous  lives.  Since  the  previous  lives  are  un¬ 
recorded  and  unremembered,  they  do  and  cannot  form  the  basis  of 
historical  self-understanding.  The  doctrine  of  rebirth  prepared  the 
Hindu  for,  but  did  not  itself  represent,  historical  thinking. 
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Since  some  of  the  preconditions  of  autobiographical  writing  were 
absent  in  India,  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Ananda  Coomaras- 
wamy  put  the  point  well. 

Hinduism  justifies  no  cult  of  ego-expression,  but  aims  consistently 
at  spiritual  freedom.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  a  sufficient  inner 
life  become  the  more  indifferent  to  outward  expression  of  their  own 
or  any  changing  personality.  The  ultimate  purposes  of  Hindu  social 
discipline  are  that  men  should  unify  their  individuality  with  a  wider 
and  deeper  than  individual  life,  should  fulfil  appointed  tasks  re¬ 
gardless  of  failure  or  success,  distinguish  the  timeless  from  its 
shifting  forms  and  escape  the  albtoo-narrow  prison  of  the  T  and 
mine.’ 

Anonymity  is  thus  in  accordance  with  the  truth;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  proudest  distinctions  of  the  Hindu  culture.  The  names  of  the 
‘authors’  of  the  epics  are  but  shadows,  and  in  later  ages  it  was  a 
constant  practice  of  writers  to  suppress  their  own  names  and  ascribe 
their  work  to  a  mythical  or  famous  poet,  thereby  to  gain  a  better 
attention  for  the  truth  that  they  would  rather  claim  to  have  ‘heard’ 
than  to  have  "made’.  Similarly,  scarcely  a  single  Hindu  painter  or 
sculptor  is  known  by  name;  and  the  entire  range  of  Sanskrit  liter¬ 
ature  cannot  exhibit  a  single  autobiography  and  but  little  history. 

Unlike  autobiography,  biography  was  common  in  India  and  is 
perhaps  older  than  in  the  West.  In  its  oldest  form,  it  consists  in  quasi- 
historical  writings  about  the  lives  of  divine  incarnations.  Later  biogra¬ 
phies  of  kings  came  to  be  written  of  which  such  works  as  Harshacharita 
and  Vikramankacharita  are  good  examples.  These  were  largely  prasha- 
stinis  commissioned  by  kings  and  generally  published  after  their  death. 
From  about  the  eleventh  century  A. D.,  those  copying  the  manuscripts 
of  puranas  and  Dharmashastras  developed  the  practice  of  writing  their 
own,  their  ancestors’,  fathers’  and  gurus’  names  and  places  of  birth, 
education  and  occasionally  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  their 
lives.  From  about  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  quasi-autobiogra- 
phical  writing  began  to  appear.  In  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  early 
Christianity,  the  bhakti  movement  triggered  off  profound  religious 
changes  in  the  lives  of  people.  Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  saint- 
poets  such  as  Basava,  Akkama,  Chaitanya,  Mira,  Kabir,  Tulsidas, 
Tukaram,  Akho  and  Narasinha  Mehta  wrote  quasi-autobiographical 
poetry.  They  wrote  about  their  parents,  brothers,  relatives,  wives, 
domestic  quarrels,  and  personal  frustrations,  but  little  directly  about 
themselves.  A  few  of  them  did  allude  to  and  even  occasionally  narrate 
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some  of  their  traumatic  experiences,  but  they  were  primarily  interested 
in  drawing  out  their  moral  lessons.  Almost  everyone  of  them  saw  his 
or  her  life  as  an  illustration  of  human  life  in  general,  and  his  or  her 
trials  and  travails  as  those  of  all  men  and  women  everywhere.  For  the 
most  part,  their  writings  were  didactic  sermons  illustrated  and  enlivened 
by  isolated  and  freely  interpreted  personal  examples.  Unlike  the  early 
Christian  writings,  these  were  not  confessions  or  passionate  outbursts  of 
self-pity  but  devotional  works  laced  with  touches  of  self-mocking  irony 
and  self-deprecating  humour.  Since  they  were  socially  meaningful,  they 
became  immensely  popular  and  were  widely  memorised,  recited,  and 
used  as  a  common  currency  of  moral  intercourse. 

Islam  came  to  India  through  Persia  and  brought  with  it  the  Persian 
penchant  for  historical  details.  It  encouraged  a  tradition  of  writing 
history,  memoirs,  diaries  and  records  of  royal  achievements.  Court 
poets  and  official  recordkeepers  were  engaged  to  write  royal  biographies 
and  histories  of  the  relevant  periods.  It  would  seem  that  the  Muslim 
tradition  had  only  a  limited  influence  on  Hindu  India  for  there  are  only 
a  few  such  writings  by  or  about  Hindu  kings  and  eminent  personages. 
Nana  Phadnis,  an  astute  administrator  in  the  last  decades  of  Peshwa 
rule,  Dada  Pandurang,  Govardhandas  Tripathi  and  a  few  others  left 
behind  diaries  and  memoirs  containing  fascinating  personal  and  political 
information.  However,  they  were  too  selective,  patchy  and  imper¬ 
sonal  to  be  autobiographies  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

During  the  British  rule,  some  of  the  cultural  preconditions  of  auto¬ 
biographical  writing  came  into  existence.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
British  and  Indian  archaeologists  and  historians,  a  chronologically 
coherent  picture  of  pre-Muslim  India  was  constructed,  and  history  as  an 
autonomous  and  distinct  mode  of  inquiry  became  respectable.  In  the 
early  years,  history  was  widely  feared  and  resented,  British  historians 
presented  an  unflattering  and  distorted  picture  of  India’s  past,  and 
Indians  had  little  difficulty  noticing  that  history  was  used  to  legitimise 
and  brainwash  them  into  accepting  British  rule.  They  were  also  worried 
that  the  new  discipline  challenged  not  only  the  authenticity  of  the  epics, 
puranas  and  myths  but  also  their  traditional  and  largely  pragmatic  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  past.  Over  the  lime,  Indian  attitude  to  history 
underwent  a  radical  change.  Indians  realised  that  the  only  way  to 
counter  bad  history  was  to  write  good  history  themselves.  They  saw 
too  that  even  as  science  need  not  threaten  religion,  there  were  ways  of 
safeguarding  traditions  and  myths  from  the  invasion  of  history.  More 
importantly  they  saw  that  history  was  political  discipline  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  their  sense  of  nationhood  and  of  fostering 
patriotism.  Over  the  time  again,  history  was  accepted  as  a  legitimate 
and  indispensable  discipline,  and  such  ideas  as  historical  truth,  autonomy 
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of  the  past  and  explaining  the  present  in  terms  of  it  began  to  strike 
roots  in  India. 

The  British  rule  also  introduced  modern  individualism  and  rational¬ 
ism.  Under  its  influence,  Indians  began  to  question  traditional  values 
and  practices  to  experiment  with  new  forms  of  life  and  thought. 
Unwilling  fully  to  embrace  the  new  and  unable  to  break  with  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  they  became  puzzles  to  themselves.  This  heightened  their  self- 
consciousness  and  stimulated  self-reflection.  They  were  anxious  to 
share  with  others  like  them  the  excitement  of  their  newly  found  freedom 
and  the  problems  it  had  brought  in  its  train.  Since  the  Hindu  society 
was  hostile  to  them,  they  sought  each  other’s  approval  and  good 
opinion.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  there  grew  up  a  new  sub-culture 
conducive  to  the  autobiographical  writing.  A  group  of  people  were 
anxious  to  write  about  themselves;  a  well-developed  constituency  was 
interested  in  reading  them;  and  the  newly  acquired  access  to  Western 
literature  had  offered  the  necessary  intellectual  tools  for  writing 
autobiographies. 

While  the  British  rule  created  some  of  the  preconditions  of  autobio¬ 
graphy,  it  also  created  others  that  militated  against  if.  Thanks  to 
British  political  and  cultural  domination  and  the  sense  of  racial  inferi¬ 
ority  it  inspired,  those  writing  autobiographies  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  please  and  impress  their  masters.  The  result 
was  often  a  good  deal  of  inauthenticity,  play-acting,  and  exaggeration. 
Furthermore,  Westernised  Indians  enjoyed  an  ambiguous  existence. 
Though  critical  of  their  society,  they  were  also  heavily  dependent  on  it 
for  social,  moral,  and  emotional  support.  They  had  only  a  limited 
understanding  of  Western  ways  of  life  and  thought  and  retained  far 
more  of  the  traditional  Indian  habits  and  values  than  they  realised  or 
cared  to  admit.  Not  surprisingly,  their  lives  lacked  coherence  and 
consistency,  and  their  self-perceptions  were  often  at  odds  with  who  and 
what  they  really  were.  Being  nervous  about  the  continuing  presence 
of  the  past,  they  thought  they  had  overcome,  they  were  afraid  to  look 
at  themselves  closely  lest  that  should  shatter  their  comfortable  illusions. 
Not  many  of  them  therefore  had  the  courage  to  write  about  themselves. 
Such  autobiographies  as  did  appear  often  lacked  structure  and  displayed 
an  unstable  mixture  of  self-pity  and  self-assertion  of  despair  and 
defiance.4 

Once  the  British  culture  lost  its  novelty  and  became  integrated  into 
Indian  ways  of  life  and  thought,  and  once  the  Indians,  no  longer  awed 

4See  G.N.  Devy,  “Romantic,  Post-Romantic  and  Neo-Romantic  Autobiography 
in  Indian  English  Literature”,  in  Dioranne  MacDermott,  ed.  Autobiography  and  Bio¬ 
graphy  in  the  Commonwealth  (Barcelona,  University  of  Barcelona  Press,  1985),  and 
preface  to  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  (CW),  Vol.  36,  p.  ix  ff. 
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by  their  masters,  began  to  write  for  each  other,  autobiographical  writing 
began  to  acquire  a  coherent  character.  It  was  still  an  exotic  and  alien 
genre  and  aroused  considerable  curiosity  and  a  measure  of  hostility. 
Authors  were  not  clear  about  their  reasons  for  writing  autobiographies 
nor  about  their  audience.  Thanks  to  the  Hindu  disapproval  of  self- 
assertion,  they  felt  uneasy  and  nervous  at  talking  about  themselves  and 
searched  for  an  impersonal  entity  around  which  to  weave  the  stories  of 
their  lives.  They  were  not  clear  either  about  what  to  include  and 
exclude  and  how  much  it  was  proper  to  reveal  about  their  dead  ancest¬ 
ors,  parents,  brothers,  wives,  children,  friends  and  above  all,  their 
innermost  thoughts  and  feelings.  Since  many  of  them  had  grown  up 
and  continued  to  live  in  joint  families,  their  lives  substantially  over¬ 
lapped  with  their  other  members,  raising  delicate  questions  about  the 
morality  of  talking  about  them.  Conventional  Hindu  notions  of 
modesty,  propriety,  and  privacy  also  raised  disturbing  questions  con¬ 
cerning  how  to  be  interesting  and  informative  without  appearing  self- 
indulgent,  boastful,  or  exhibitionist.  Each  writer  made  his  own  judge¬ 
ment  and  took  the  risk.6 

Let  us  take  two  autobiographies  by  way  of  illustration.  Damodar 
Hari  Chapekar,  a  terrorist  freedom  fighter  and  a  Hindu  fundamentalist, 
wrote  an  interesting  autobiographical  fragment.  In  the  preface,  he 
said  that  only  he  had  a  right  to  write  an  autobiography  who  was  worthy 
enough  to  have  a  biography  written  about  him  and  that  it  should  only 
include  either  “fascinating  espisodes”  likely  to  interest  others  or  righte¬ 
ous  deeds  likely  to  guide  and  “save”  mankind.  He  conceded  that  he 
was  not  an  obscure  Indian  with  no  claim  to  fame  and  no  right  to 
write  about  himself.  However,  he  was  about  to  engage  in  a  “great 
dead’’,  shooting  it  so  that  the  “patriotic  friends  who  will  come  after  me 
will  take  care  to  avoid  the  mistakes  I  may  have  committed.”  Since  he 
was  a  traditionalist  opposed  to  “importing”  foreign  practices  including 
writing  an  autobiography,  he  wondered  what  his  ancestors  would 
have  thought  of  his  attempt  to  write  one.  He  solve  J  the  problem  by 
arguing  that  autobiography  was  not  really  new  to  India  and  that  Vyasa, 
Valmiki,  Parashara,  and  Manu  had  written  “their  own  histories”.  He 
did  not  provide  a  single  reference  and  invented  a  non-existent  tradition 
to  legitimise  what  he  was  determined  to  do  anyway.  Although  he  talked 
about  himself,  he  was  rarely  at  ease  and  made  his  deeds  not  his  life  the 

6For  example,  Gujarati  autobiographies  by  Narmada  Shankar  and  Hemachandra. 
The  former  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  what  to  say  about  himself  and  ends  up  writing 
a  series  of  notes.  Vishwanath  Bhatt  remarks  that  Narmada’s  autobiography  lacks 
‘coherence,  order  and  a  sense  of  discrimination  about  what  to  write’.  Cited  in 
Raman  Modi,  Gandhijinun  Saliitya  (Navajivan,  Ahmedabad,  1971),  p.  175.  See 
also  Devy,  Romantic,  Post.  Romantic,  and  Nco-Romantic  Autobiography  in  Indian 
English  Literature,”  p.  64. 
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centre  of  his  autobiography.  It  avoided  all  unflattering  details  and  was 
largely  a  story  of  his  terrorist  activities  punctuated  by  general  statements 
of  his  views  on  India, 

In  his  preface  to  his  autobiography.  Sir  Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee 
tackled  the  question  differently.  As  we  saw  earlier,  he  was  deeply 
worried  about  the  fact  that  since  Indians  did  not  have  a  tradition  of 
writing  history  bcoks,  they  never  remembered  or  cherished  the  struggles 
and  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors.  His  autobiography  was  intended  to 
rectify  the  situation.  Inevitably,  as  its  very  title  indicates,  it  took  the 
form  of  reminiscences  of  the  great  Indians  he  had  encountered.  As  he 
put  it:  “The  need  for  reminiscences  such  as  these  has  become  all  the 
more  pressing  in  view  of  recent  developments  in  our  public  life  when 
unfortunately  there  is  a  marked,  and  perhaps  a  growing,  tendency 
among  a  certain  section  of  our  people  to  forget  the  services  of  our 
early  nation-builders.”  Deeds  of  these  great  men  had  remained  buried 
in  newspapers  and  no  historian  had  bothered  or  wanted  “to  do  some 
justice  to  their  honoured  memories”,  and  hoped  that  his  reminiscences 
“will  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  I  am  able  even  in  part  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object”.  Not  surprisingly,  he  dedicated  the  book  to  those 
“whose  achievements  the  present  generation  is  apt  to  forget”.  For 
Bannerjee,  autobiography  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  remember, 
cherish,  and  express  gratitude  to  illustrious  contemporaries  whom  one 
was  privileged  to  know.  It  was  both  a  grateful  remembrance  and  a 
pious  homage.  Whether  he  would  have  taken  this  view  if  Indians  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  writing  their  history,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His 
autobiography  contained  a  wealth  of  personal  details  but  these  remained 
marginal  to  the  narrative.  Not  he  but  modern  India  was  its  subject 
and  provided  the  principle  of  coherence  and  continuity.  It  was  really 
the  biography  of  modern  India  as  reflected  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens.  Like  Chapekar,  Bannerjee  felt  uneasy  in  talking 
about  himself  and  could  do  so  in  the  name  and  under  the  protective  she¬ 
lter  of  an  impersonal  entity.6 

,  V 

6Dozens  of  autobiographies  by  Indian  writers  began  to  appear  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  the  early  authors  were  social  reformers. 

Only  at  the  turn  of  the  century  did  political  leaders  begin  to  write  about 
themselves.  The  novelty  of  the  genre  was  evident  in  the  fact  that  their  titles 
showed  little  variety.  For  example,  Narmada  Shanker’s  was  called  Mari-Hakikat 
(my  life  or  statement);  Narayan  Hemchandra’s  Hoon  Pote  (I  myself);  Rajnarayan 
Basu^s  Atmajivahi  (My  life);  Dadoba  Pandurang’s  Atmacharitra  (My  life);  and 
Dwarkanath  Tagore’s  Autobiography .  Most  of  them  said  in  the  preface  that  they 
'wanted  to  popularise  this  ‘useful’  and  ‘instructive’  genre.  Narmada  Shankar  said 
that  his  purpose  in  writing  it  was  ‘not  so  much  introspection  as  the  desire  to  provide 
a  model  so  that  like  the  West,  Gujarat  too  could  Start  the  practice  of  writing  auto¬ 
biography*  ( Mari  Hakikat,  p.  2).  ‘  - 
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^ANDHI’S  autobiography,  written  at  a  time  when  the  tradition  of 
writing  autobiographies  was  just  beginning  to  develop,  reveals  many  of 
the  doubts  and  anxieties  referred  to  earlier.  He  said  in  the  preface  that 
the  idea  of  writing  it  was  not  his  but  was  pressed  upon  him  by  some  of 
his  colleagues-  He  did  not  immediately  accede  to  their  proposal  and 
decided  to  think  further.  When  he  was  in  prison  and  had  considerable 
free  time,  they  renewed  the  request.  When  he  eventually  agreed  to 
comply,  a  close  friend  raised  two  objections  which  made  sense  in  the 
Hindu  cultured  context  sketched  above.7 

First,  autobiography  was  a  Western  practice  and  no  one  in  India 
was  ever  known  to  have  written  one.  This  was  not  an  accident  because 
it  was  a  form  of  self-assertion  and  involved  self-display  and  self-glori¬ 
fication.  The  West  admired  these  qualities,  whereas  India  had  always 
condemned  them.  Gandhi’s  colleagues  asked  to  know  why  he,  a  fer¬ 
vent  champion  of  Indian  civilisation,  wished  to  ‘‘borrow”  and  legi¬ 
timise  an  alien  and  apparently  immoral  genre  of  writing. 

Second,  autobiography  was  fraught  with  grave  dangers.  Indian 
culture  disapproved  of  people  writing  about  themselves  and  gave  the 
adhikar  to  do  so  only  to  those  who  had  attained  great  moral  and 
spiritual  heights  and  had  something  wise  and  worthwhile  to  say.  Such 
men  only  expressed  their  mature  and  well-considered  views  which  were 
widely  accepted  as  authoritative.  Since  Gandhi  was  a  Mahatma ,  his 
autobiography  was  bound  to  be  taken  as  a  morally  definitive  text.  That 
was  bad  enough.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  was  also  a  scientist  con¬ 
stantly  experimenting  with  truth  and  revising  his  ideas.  His  readers 
were  therefore  bound  to  feel  confused  and  even  likely  to  be  misled.  His 
colleague  observed:8 

What  if  you  stop  believing  in  what  you  take  to  be  true  today?  Or 
what  if  you  later  interpret  your  principles  differently  and  reconsider 
your  earlier  actions?  Many  men  take  your  writings  to  be  authorit¬ 
ative  and  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  Will  they  not  he  misled? 

7See  his  Introduction  to  his  An  Autobiography:  The  Story  of  My  Experiments 
with  Truth  (London,  Jonathan  Cape,  (1949).  In  Gujarat,  Narmadashankar  and 
Hemchandra  were  the  only  ones  to  have  written  autobiographies  before  Gandhi.  For 
good  discussions  of  Gandhi’s  autobiography,  see  preface  to  CW,  Vol.  36;  C.N.  Patel, 
Mahatma  Gandht  in  his  Gujarati  Writings  (Delhi,  Sahitya  Akademy,  1981),  pp.  63ff; 
and  Hyman  Muslim  and  Prakash  Desai,  The  Transformation  of  the  Self  in  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  in  C.B  Strozier  and  D.  Offer,  The  Leader  (Chicago,  Plenum  Publishing 
Corporation,  1985).  For  an  interesting  account  of  Gandhi’s  Autobiography,  see  Asi? 
Currimbhoy’s  three-act  play  called  An  Experiment  With  Truth  (Calcutta,  Writers 
Workshop  Publication,  1972). 

8Ibid,  p.  XI.  '  * 
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Would  it  not  therefore  be  better  to  be  cautious  and  for  the  time 

%eing  at  least  refrain  from  writing  something  like  an  autobiography  ? 

Gandi  was  “impressed”  by  these  objections,  but  thought  that  they 
could  be  met  by  suitably  revising  the  Western  method  of  writing  auto¬ 
biography.  As  for  the  first  objection,  he  rejoined  that  unless  they 
were  patently  evil,  there  was  no  harm  in  adopting  and  indigenising 
foreign  institutions  and  practices.  He  agreed  that  the  Western  manner 
of  writing  autobiography  was  essentially  self-centred  and  egoistic. 
Even  when  its  author  was  self-effacing  and  self-critical,  his  very  pre¬ 
occupation  with  his  transient  thoughts,  feelings,  moods,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  involved  self-assertion  and  heightened  his  self-consciousness 
and  sense  of  particularity.  However,  Gandhi  contended  that  this  was 
not  inherent  in  autobiography  and  that  it  was  possible  to  write  one  in 
a  “morally  innocent  manner.”  Western  autobiography  was  vulnerable 
to  the  “vices”  of  self-assertion  and  self-glorification  because  it  took 
the  self  as  its  subject  matter.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  soul  could 
not  be  made  its  centre.  As  a  spiritual  aspirant  he  had  devoted  his  life 
to  realising  Truth  of  God  and  conducted  all  manner  of  experiments.  If 
he  were  to  describe  his  experiments— the  difficulties  he  had  faced,  the 
lapses  he  had  suffered,  and  the  way  he  had  overcome  them  and  the 
lessons  he  had  painfully  learnt — he  could  easily  avoid  the  characteristic 
vices  of  autobiography.  It  was  true  that  he  could  not  describe  his 
experiments  without  mentioning  the  relevant  details  of  his  life.  How¬ 
ever,  siace  his  primary  purpose  was  not  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life 
and  write  an  autobiography  in  the  Western  sense,  he  could  legitimately 
exclude  all  personal  details  which  did  not  bear  upon  his  experiments 
and  describe  those  that  did  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  experi¬ 
ments.  The  “I”  was  not  the  subject  of  his  autobiography  and  entered 
it  only  as  the  agent  or  bearer  of  experiments.  His  autobiography  was 
thus  concerned  not  with  him  but  with  his  experiments,  not  with  his 
psychological  feelings  and  moods  but  with  his  spiritual  struggles,  not 
with  the  transient  trivia  of  his  life  but  with  the  abiding  discoveries  he 
had  made  in  the  laboratory  of  life,  not  with  his  self  but  with  his  soul. 

Gandhi  argued  that  since  the  kind  of  autobiography  he  intended  to 
write  was  very  different  from  its  dominant  Western  form,  the  term 
“autobiography”  was  misleading  and  gave  rise  to  wrong  expectations. 
Accordingly,  he  distinguished  between  jivanvritanta  (description  of  a 
life)  and  atmakatha  (the  story  of  a  soul)  and  insisted  that  his  auto¬ 
biography  belonged  to  the  second  category.9  In  order  to  make  his 

9Ibid.,  pp.  xi  f.  The  English  translation  misses  Gandhi’s  distinction.  Even  as 
late  as  1946  he  insisted  that  he  had  ‘certainly  not  written  an  autobiography*  and 
promised  to  update  his  Autobiography  if  he  found  the  time.  See  Harijanbandhu , 
1946.  Gandhi  had  fairly  clear  ideas  on  how  a  good  biography  should  be  written. 
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point  clearer,  he  sometimes  said  that  he  was  not  “really”  writing  an 
autobiography  but  the  history  of  his  experiments  “in  the  name  of”  or 
“under  the  pretext  of”  autobiography.  On  yet  other  occasion,  he 
said  that  he  was  writing  an  “autobiography  confined  to  his  experiments 
with  truth”  ( satyana  proyogo  purti  atmakatha)  or  an  “autobiography  of 
experiments  with  truth”  (satyana  proyogoni  atmakatha).  At  several 
places  in  the  preface  and  in  the  text,  Gandhi  used  the  term  kathd  to 
describe  what  he  was  doing.  This  old  and  evocative  term  connotes  a 
story  told  with  a  view  to  drawing  out  and  emphasising  important  moral 
lessons.10 

Gandhi  contended  that  far  from  strengthening  egoism  and  self- 
assertion,  an  autobiography  written  along  these  lines  had  the  opposite 
effect.  Moral  and  spiritual  achievements  were  inherently  fragile  and 
both  secured  and  shadowed  by  humiliating  lapses.  One  could  not 
therefore  describe  them  without  admitting  one’s  limitations  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  vast  moral  distance  st'll  waiting  to  be  traversed.  Gandhi 
referred  to  his  own  experience.  In  the  course  of  writing  his  autobio¬ 
graphy,  he  found  himse/f  “growing  in  humility”  and  losing  his  sense  of 
selfhood.  He  became  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  his  profound 
moral  inadequacies  and  increasingly  came  to  see  himself  as  a  mere 
vehicle  for  the  search  of  truth.  He  came  to  appreciate  that  much  of 
his  life  was  full  of  trivia  and  no  different  from  that  of  anyone  else’s, 
and  that  it  had  a  meaning  and  significance  only  insofar  as  it  yielded 
general  moral  truths.  Gandhi  asked  his  readers  to  read  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  only  in  order  to  learn  from  his  experiments  and  to  ignore  and 
“condemn”  him  for  every  intrusion  of  subjectivity. 

Since  Gandhi  intended  to  write  an  “autobiography  of  his  experi- 
mets”,  he  said  that  his  reasons  for  doing  so  and  the  constituency  he 
had  in  mind  were  very  different  from  those  generally  associated  with 
Western  autobiography.  He  did  not  write  it  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
past  for  that  was  of  no  concern  to  others,  nor  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
life  for  that  only  titillated  idle  curiosity  and  had  no  moral  meaning  for 
them,  nor  to  justify  himself  to  others  and  earn  their  good  opinion  for 
the  only  opinion  that  mattered  to  him  was  the  approval  of  his  own 


See  CW,  vol.  32,  p.  3  ff  where  his  reminiscences  of  Raichandbhai  are  an  interesting 
mixture  of  biography  and  autobiography. 

10Ihid.  The  Gujarati  Introduction  is  much  clearer  on  this  point.  See  also 
p.  234. 
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conscience.  He  wrote  it  in  order  to  share  with  others  his  moral  and 
spiritual  aspirations,  struggles,  lapses  and  discoveries,  and  thereby  to 
offer  them  “some  useful  material”  for  their  spiritual  journey.  His 
autobiography  was  a  scientist’s  manual  and  intended  to  offer  to  the 
supreme  gift  of  inevitably  partial  and  tentative  truths.  He  wanted  to 
encourage  others  to  conduct  similar  experiments  in  the  hope  that  such 
experimentally  based  and  reflective  autobiographies  would  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  a  collective  pool  of  moral  and  spiritual  knowledge. 
One  lamp  lit  another,  and  together  they  generated  the  light  needed  to 
illuminate  the  journey  of  life.  Gandhi  said  that  he  had  therefore 
written  his  autobiography  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-seekers  ‘  who 
form  my  world”.  As  an  advanced  explorer  himself,  he  owed  it  to 
them  to  write  about  his  journey.  And  his  fellow-explorers  knew  how  to 
read  his  autobiography  with  requisite  care  and  sensitivity. 

Gandhi  had  so  far  dealt  witn  his  colleague’s  first  objection.  He 
now  briefly  turned  to  the  second,  namely  that  his  autobiography  ran 
the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  morally  authoritative.  He  said  that  he 
was  writing  it  for  his  fellow-seekers  who,  being  themselves  engaged  in 
experiments,  could  not  possibly  treat  it  as  definitive.  Furthermore, 
since  his  autobiography  was  a  story  of  his  experiments,  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  some  and  proved  abortive,  that  some  others  had  unexpected 
consequences,  and  that  yet  others  were  inconclusive.  No  one  reading 
it  could  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  anything  but  tentative  and  explo¬ 
ratory.  Indeed  he  hoped  that  his  readers  would  go  away  changed  with 
the  scientific  spirit  of  experimentation  and  humility. 

Having  discussed  how  he  proposed  to  “purge”  Western  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  egoism  and  self-assertion  and  adopt  it  to  the  central  values 
of  Indian  civilisation,  Gandhi  went  on  to  explain  how  he  intended  to 
write  it.  Like  the  scientific  experiments,  moral,  and  spiritual  experi¬ 
ments  had  to  be  conducted  with  clinical  precision  and  described  with 
utmost  accuracy.  He  therefore  hoped  to  write  his  autobiography  in  a 
simple,  lucid,  and  measured  language,  a  spicy  and  ornate  language;7 
being  “as  foreign  to  truth  as  hot  chillies  to  a  healthy  stomach.”  He 
also  intended  to  write  at  a  slow  pace,  lingering  on  every  important 
experiment  and  carefully  describing  all  its  relevant  features.  Gandhi 
knew  that  the  story  of  his  experiments  did  not  coincide  with  the  chron¬ 
ology  of  his  life.  Since  most  of  his  experiments  were  incomplete  and 
threw  up  unsuspected  problems,  he  kept  returning  to  them  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  They  had  therefore  their  own  chronology  and  a 
distinctly  circular  time  structure.  As  a  result,  his  autobiography  had 
two  separate  but  crises-crossing  chronoliges.  The  narration  of  his  life 
was  brisk  and  unilinear,  whereas  that  of  his  experiments  was  circular 
and  had  an  air  of  timelessness  about  it. 
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Since  Gandhi  intended  to  write  the  story  of  his  experiments,  his 
autobiography  was  essentially  a  katha  and  not  an  itihas,  a  didactic 
discussion  of  selected  experiments  rather  than  their  complete  and  impart¬ 
ial  account.  The  two,  however,  could  not  be  easily  separated.  The 
experiments  did  not  take  place  in  a  social  vacuum.  They  involved 
others  either  directly  as  in  the  case  of  his  wife,  children  and  close 
friends,  or  indirectly  as  in  the  case  of  his  colleagues  and  associates,  and 
could  not  be  discussed  without  detailed  references  to  them.  Gandhi 
needed  to  describe  their  nature  and  degree  of  involvement  in  the 
experiments,  the  way  they  saw  and  reacted  to  them,  present  their  views, 
and  so  on,  he  interpreted  his  experiments  one  way;  those  involved  might 
have  interpreted  them  differently.  Gandhi  only  wanted  to  write  a  katha 
but  found  that  it  involved  itihasa  and  that  the  two  were  subject  to 
different  criteria.  He  was  in  a  “moral  quandary”.  It  was  interesting 
that  he  faced  no  such  dilemma  when  discussing  his  wife  and  children. 
Apparently  he  thought  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  brutally  frank  about 
them  and  that  he  could  offer  an  objective  truth  account  of  their  invol¬ 
vement  in  his  experiments.  It  was  his  relations  with  his  European  friends 
that  worried  him,  so  much  so  that  he  even  changed  tine  title  of  the 
chapter.  Gandhi  observed:31 

I  understand  better  today  the  meaning  of  what  I  had  earlier  read 
about  the  imperfections  and  difficulties  of  autobiography  as  history. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  even  offering  all  I  remember  in  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  the  experiments  with  truth.  Who  knows  how  much  I 
should  offer  in  order  to  present  the  truth  of  the  matter?  And  what 
is  the  value  of  the  one-sided  and  incomplete  evidence  in  a  court  of 
law?  If  someone  with  plenty  of  free  time  were  to  cross-examine 
me  on  the  previous  chapters,  would  he  not  throw  a  flood  of  new 
light  on  their  content?  And  if  he  were  to  examine  them  as  a 
critic,  would  he  not  entertain  the  world  by  gleefully  exposing  the 
hollowness  of  my  account?  When  sometimes  I  think  like  this,  I  can¬ 
not  help  asking  myself  whether  it  would  not  be  more  proper  to  stop 
writing  these  chapters. 

Gandhi  did  not  resolve  the  dilemma.  Since  writing  an  autobio¬ 
graphy  was  itself  “perhaps  a  dubious  activity,”  he  said  that.;  be*  could 
afford  not  to  be  too  finicky  about  historical  accuracy  and  objectivity. 
Trying  truthfully  to  describe  his  experiments  was  itself  one  of  these 
experiments,  and  he  would  let  his  readers  form  their  own  judgement. 

Compared  to  many  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  Gandhi’s 
autobiography  had'1  wholeness  and  integrity.  While  the  autobiographies 
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of  Damodar  Chapekar,  Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee,  Subhas  Bose, 
Narmada  Shankar,  Nehru  and  others  began  as  descriptions  of  their 
lives  but  soon  turned  into  commentaries  on  political  events,  Hindu 
society,  contemporary  India  or  life  in  general.  Gandhi’s  never  ceased 
to  be  one  until  the  end.  By  and  large  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  writing  about  himself  and  his  experiments,  and  that  he  had  an 
adhikar  and  indeed  a  dharma  only  to  talk  about  his  discoveries.  Since 
he  had  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  intended  to  do  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  within  its  boundaries,  his  autobiography  showed  very 
few  digressions  and  had  a  remarkably  economical  structure. 

This  had  its  price.  Gandhi’s  gaze  remained  fixed  on  his  inner  world 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  disturb  his  intense  introspection.  He  had 
therefore  little  to  say  about  the  wider  social  and  political  world  he 
dominated  for  just  under  three  decades.  Unlike  Banneijee,  Bose,  Nehru 
and  others,  he  nowhere  outlined  his  views  on  the  larger  issues  of  the 
day,  entered  into  a  debate  with  his  colleagues  and  opponents,  analysed 
their  triumphs  and  failures,  commented  on  their  physical  appearances, 
mannerisms  and  political  styles  and  skills  or  even  described  the  physical 
surroundings  in  which  he  worked. 

-^EHRU’S  An  Autobiography  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  Although 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  title,  it  was  not  his  own  choice  but  proposed 
by  his  publisher.  It  is  striking  that  throughout  the  text  he  never  uses 
the  word  “autobiography”.  He  calls  it  an  autobiographical  narrative 
and  puts  the  expression  into  inverted  commas  as  if  he  was  not  too  happy 
about  it.  He  saw  it  basically  as  a  series  of  “musings”  on  contemporary 
India  designed  to  clarify  his  own  mind.  He  was  one  of  its  central 
figures  capable  of  shaping  its  future  but  not  quite  clear  about  the  way 
in  which  it  should  go.  As  he  wrote  in  the  Preface: 

The  primary  object  in  writing  these  pages  was  to  occupy  myself 
with  a  definite  task,  so  necessary  in  the  long  solitudes  of  gaol  life, 
as  well  as  to  review  past  events  in  India,  with  which  I  had  been 
connected,  to  enable  myself  to  think  clearly  about  them.  I  began 
the  task  in  a  mood  of  self-questioning  and,  to  a  large  extent,  this 
persisted  throughout. 

Elsewhere  he  put  the  point  with  even  greater  clarity:12 

Distressed  with  the  present,  I  began  thinking  of  the  past,  of  what 
had  happenedjpolitically  in  India  since  I  began  to  take  some  part  in 

l2See  his  An  Autobiography  (Bodley  Head,  London,  1958),  pp.  xi  ff  and  especially 
595  ff. 
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public  affairs.  How  far  had  we  been  right  in  what  we  had  done? 
How  far  wrong?  It  struck  me  that  my  thinking  would  be  more 
orderly  and  helpful  if  I  put  it  down  on  paper.  This  would  also  help 
in  engaging  my  mind  in  a  definite  task  and  so  diverting  it  from 
worry  and  depression.  So  in  the  month  of  June  1934  I  began  this 
‘autobiographical  narrative’  in  Dehradun  Gaol,  and  for  the  last 
eight  months  I  have  continued  it  when  the  mood  to  do  so  has  seized 
me.  Often  there  have  been  intervals  when  I  felt  no  desire  to  write; 
three  of  these  gaps  were  each  of  them  nearly  a  month  long.  But  I 
managed  to  continue,  and  now  I  am  nearing  the  end  of  this  personal 
journey.  Most  of  this  has  been  written  under  peculiarly  distressing 
circumstances  when  I  was  suffering  from  depression  and  emotional 
strain.  Perhaps  some  of  this  is  reflected  in  what  I  have  written,  but 
this  very  writing  helped  me  greatly  to  pull  myself  out  of  the  present 
with  all  its  worries.  As  I  wrote,  I  was  hardly  thinking  of  an  outside 
audience;  I  was  addressing  myself,  framing  questions  and  answering 
them  for  my  own  benefit,  sometimes  even  drawing  some  amusement 
from  it.  I  wanted  as  far  as  possible  to  think  straight,  and  I  imagin¬ 
ed  that  this  review  of  the  past  might  help  me  to  do  so. 

In  so  far  as  Nehru  wrote  about  his  involvement  in  Indian  political 
life,  his  work  was  autobiographical.  In  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  to 
trace  and  analyse  its  development,  it  was  a  historical  narrative.  It  was 
not  an  autobiography  because  that  would  have  meant  concentrating  on 
the  story  of  his  life  which  Nehru  did  not  wish  to  do.  Vet  it  was  not  a 
historical  work  either,  for  it  was  contemporary  history  seen  from  his 
activist  view.  In  other  words,  Nehru’s  Autobiography  was  neither 
autobiography  nor  history  proper  but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  a  “personal 
account  of  the  past,”  as  he  called  it.  Since  contemporary  India  was  its 
focus,  it  came  closer  to  history  than  to  autobiography.  Not  surpri¬ 
singly  he  was  worried  that  it  might  be  judged  as  a  historical  work  and 
found  defective.  To  avoid  that,  he  wrote  in  the  Preface: 

The  fact  that  this  account  resembles  superficially  suclTa~survey  is  to 
mislead  ihe  reader  and  lead  him  to  attach  a  wider  importance  to  it 
than  it  deserves.  I  must  warn  him,  therefore,  that  this  account  is 
wholly  one-sided  and,  inevitably,  egotisical;  many  important  happen¬ 
ings  have  hardly  been  mentioned.  In  a  real  survey  of  past  events 
this  would  have  been  inexcusable,  but  a  personal  account  can  claim 
indulgence.  Those  who  want  to  make  a  proper  study  of  our  recent 
past  will  have  to  go  to  other  sources.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this 
and  other  personal  narratives  will  help  them  tojfill  the  gaps  and  to 
provide  a  background  for  the  study  of  hard  facts. 
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Given  hi?  basic  objective,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  Nehru  should 
have  devoted  little  space  to  his  pre-political  past.  His  family  history  is 
disposed  of  in  five  pages  and  his  childhood  and  his  years  at  Harrow 
and  Cambridge  just  in  ten  pages  each.  The  rest  of  the  nearly  six 
hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  Indian  politics  as  he  saw  it, 
with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  moving  chapters  on  his  father  and  his 
wife’s  death.  The  historical  narrative  is  not  impersonal.  Nehru 
remains  at  its  centre  and  introduces  his  readers  to  important  events 
and  personalities,  quietly  commenting  on  each,  suggesting  how  to  look 
at  them  but  repeatedly  warning  them,  that  these  were  his  views  and 
could  be  biased.  The  reader  is  constantly  aware  of  operating  at  two 
interrelated  levels,  the  objective  world  full  of  exciting  events  and 
remarkable  personalities,  and  the  subjective  world  of  the  author  full  of 
passions,  emotional  turmoil,  calm  reflection,  and  an  agonising  search 
for  clarity  and  meaning.  The  dialectic  of  the  subject  and  the  object 
and  the  constant  attempt  to  see  each  in  the  context  of  the  other  gives 
Nehru’s  Autobiography  a  remarkable  subjective-objective  character  and 
makes  it  the  best  autobiography  written  by  an  Indian. 

The  Indian  political  life  that  Nehru  described  was  dominated  by 
Gandhi.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Gandhi  dominates  the  book.  He 
is  mentioned  more  often  than  any  other  leader  and  has  the  longest  entry 
in  the  index.  Indeed  the  political  part  of  the  book  starting  with  the 
seventh  begins  with  Gandhi  and  the  last  part  added  in  1940  ends  with 
him.  Much  of  it  is  taken  up  with  Nehru’s  analysis  of  his  personality 
and  actions.  He  is  fascinated  by  Gandhi  and  yet  cannot  make  compu 
lete  sense  of  him,  and  that  results  in  the  best  portrait  qf  Gandhi 
written  by  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  successors.  Gandhi  arouses 
deep  and  conflicting  emotions  in  him  and  brings  out  his  powers  of  psy¬ 
chological  penetration.  In  many  ways,  Nehru’s  Autobiography  is  a 
dialogue  with  the  Mahatma. 

Since  Nehru  sought  to  understand  himself  in  the  context  of  political? 
events,  his  autobiography  has  a  very  ^different  character  from  Gandhi’^ 
He  comments  at  length  on  his  colleagues  and  highlights  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  disagreement  with  them.  He  outlines  his  views  on  where  he 
would  like  India  to  go  and  enters  into  lengthy  debates  with,  alternative 
visions.  He  sees  India  against  the  background  of  world  events  and 
writes  about  them  at  great  length.  Unlike  Gandhi,  again,  he  seeks  to 
understand  himself  in  the  context  of  the  wider  world  and  analyses  his 
social  background,  bourgeois  upbringing,  and  conflicting  influences  of 
India  and  Europe.  As  he  puts  it  in  a  moving  paragraph  which  Gandhi 
could  never  have  written: 


rhkve  hecPme  a  queer  mixture  of  the  East  and  West,  out'  of  plhce 
everywhere,  at  home  nowhere.  Perhaps  my  thoughts  and  approach 
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to  life  are  more  akin  to  what  is  called  Western  and  Eastern,  but 
India  clings  to  me,  as  she  does  to  all  her  children,  in  innumerable 
ways;  and  behind  me  lie,  somewhere  in  the  subconscious  racial 
memories  of  a  hundred,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  generations 
of  Brahmans.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  either  that  past  inheritance  or  my 
recent  acquisitions.  They  are  both  part  of  me,  and,  though  they 
help  me  in  both  the  East  and  the  West,  they  also  create  in  me  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  loneliness  not  only  in  public  activities  but  in  life 
itself.  I  am  a  stranger  and  alien  in  the  West.  I  cannot  be  of  it. 
But  in  my  own  country  also,  sometimes,  I  have  an  exile’s  feeling. 

Both  Gandhi’s  and  Nehru’s  autobiographies  represented  serious 
attempts  at  self-understanding.  While  Gandhi  hoped  to  arrive  at  it  by 
intense  and  introspective  self-analysis,  Nehru  sought  it  in  the  larger 
social  and  political  forces  that  had  shaped  and  moulded  him.  Gandhi 
sat  still  and  immovable  with  his  gaze  turned  inward,  whereas  Nehru  saw 
himself  from  the  outside  and  kept  stepping  back  and  forth  to  find  an 
appropriate  vantage  point.  We  might  say  that  Gandhi’s  concern  was 
to  analyse  and  Nehru’s  to  explain  himself,  and  that  Gandhi’s  auto¬ 
biography  was  introspective  and  Nehru’s  was  reflective.  In  any  case, 
they  were  informed  by  different  modes  of  self-analysis  and  they  offered 
different  forms  of  self-understanding.  Of  the  two,  Gandhi’s  had  a 
distinctively  Indian  orientation  and  flavour.  □ 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru:  The  Man 
Behind  His  Achievements 
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“rn 

A  HOU  art  greater  than  thy  achievements”,  Tagore  had  said  in  a 
different  context.  But  how  appropriate  it  is  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru!  In  a 
life  which  exceeded  the  biblical  span  of  “three  score  years  and  ten”  by 
a  brief  four  years  and  a  half,|crowded  with  action,  but  isolated  from  it 
by  prison  walls  for  a  total  of  nine  years  (less,  twenty-three  days,  to  be 
exact),  Nehru  left  his  impress  on  diverse  fields  of  action.  He  was  not 
only  a  valiant  fighter  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  a  model  of  selfless 
devotion  to  a  cause,  and  an  indefatigable  crusader  for  social  justice  but 
also  a  champion  on  the  world  stage  of  peaceful  co-existence,  of  equality 
of  nations,  of  dignity  of  the  oppressed  humanity,  and  of  a  world  free 
of  exploitation.  In  all  these  fields,  he  will  be  remembered  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  But,  behind  all  his  work,  stood  a  man  who  cannot  be 
measured  by  his  achievements  alone. 

By  any  standard,  Nehru’s  achievements,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
were  substantial.  For,  he  contributed  not  only  to  the  pace  of  progress, 
but  set  the  pattern  for  them']  in  several  directions.  Next  only  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  he  playedjthe  most  significant  role  in  the  freedom 
struggle.  In  fact,  he  gave  a  new  direction  to  it  by  integrating  the 
Indian  movement  with  the  worldwide  struggle  against  imperialism. 
Nehru  also  gave  a  social  content  to  what  had\ hitherto  been  a  purely 
nationalist  movement,  though  he  was  not,  and  he  himself  disclaimed  to 
be,  a  pioneer  in  introducing  socialist  thought  to  India.  In  his  celebrated 
article  “Whither  India”  written  in  1933,  he  asked: 

....  whose  freedomfare  we  particularly  striving  for  ...,.?  There  is 
the  feudal  Indiajof  the  princes,  the  India  of  bigjZamindars^of  small 
Zamindars,  of  the  professional  classes,  of  the*agriculturists,  of  the 
industrialists,  of  the  bankers, f  of  the  lower  jjmiddle  class, 'Lof  the 
workers.  There  are  the  interests  of  foreign  capital,  and  of  those  of 
home  capital,  of  foreign  services  and  of  home  services  ....  It  is 
obvious  that  there  are  serious  conflicts  between  the  various  interests 
in  the  country,  and  every  law,  everyjpolicy  which  is  good  for  one 
interest  may  be  harmful  for  another  .... 

Whether  a  pioneer  socialist  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Nehru  did 
more  than  any  other  leader  for  the  struggle  for  independence  to  popula- 
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rise  socialist  thinking  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  ethos  of  this  struggle. 
Social  forces  have  emerged  after  his  demise  which  have  retarded,  if  not 
reversed,  the  process  of  socialist  development,  and  yet,  the  legacy  of  the 
freedom  movement  cannot  be  denied.  Arguments,  however  strained, 
continue  to  be  put  forward  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  current  decisions 
in  terms  of  socialism. 

Another  contribution  of  Nehru  to  the  process  of  development  was 
his  concept  of  planning.  His  heroic  effort  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  India’s 
development  in  the  midst  of  his  heavy  preoccupations,  and  in  spite  of 
enforced  interruptions  imposed  by  long  periods  of  incarceration,  even 
before  the  country  had  acquired  the  power  to  implement  a  plan  so 
framed,  was  an  instance  of  his  devotion  to  and  faith  in  the  concept  of 
planning.  Such  an  act  of  devotion  and  faith  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
the  contemporary  generation  as  also  the  generations  to  come.  And  so 
it  has.  Planning,  like  socialism,  continues  to  be  revered  as  a  concept 
essential  to  development  with  justice,  even  as  vested  interests  rob  it  of 
its  effectiveness. 

But  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  contribution  of  Nehru  was  to  place 
India’s  national  aspirations  in  a  a  proper  perspective  in  the  world 
context.  Nehru  is  generally  regarded  as  having  shaped  India’s  foreign 
policy  after  independence,  but  this  is  only  partially  true,  for  foreign 
policy  is  not  the  brain-child  of  any  individual,  however  eminent. 
Nehru’s  contribution  lay  in  the  fact  that  after  independence,  he  pro¬ 
jected  into  foreign  affairs  some  of  the  basic  urges  and  interests  of  the 
suppressed  humanity,  newly  liberated,  which,  next  only  to  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  he  had  himself  helped  shape  and  articulate  during  the  long 
years  of  struggle.  He  affirmed  the  dignity  of  all  individuals,  long  denied 
to  citizens  of  less  favoured  nations,  irrespective  of  race  and  colour,  and 
he  worked  fervently  for  world  peace,  so  essential  for  all  developing 
countries. 

It  was  out  of  these  urges  and  interests,  articulated,  not  in  parochial 
and  chauvinistic  terms  for  India  alone,  but  for  alll  suppressed  humanity 
that  the  basic  tenets  of  foreign  policy  were  formulated.  “Panchsheel” 
affirmed  the  sovereignty  and  equality  of  all  nations  with  the  corollary  of 
non-interference  in  each  other’s  affairs  and  was  supplemented  by  the 
concept  of  peaceful  co-existence  of  different  social  systems.  It  was, 
however,  the  doctrine  of  non-alignment  which  included  the  principles 
both  of  non-interference  and  peaceful  co-existence,  and  which  Nehru 
asserted,  along  with  Marshal  Tito,  that  caught  the  imagination  of 
developing  countries.  The  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
were  no  longer  to  be  supplicants  in  the  chancellories  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  They  resolved  to  pursue  their  collective  interests 
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as  they  perceived  them,  asserted  their  right  to  do  so,  and  to  judge  every 
question  that  arose  in  international  relations  on  its  merits,  without 
aligning  themselves  with  one  power  bloc  or  another.  It  was  a  quiet, 
peaceful  assertion  of  the  inherent  right  of  every  nation  to  be  free  and 
independent,  which  lent  dignity  and  added  to  the  stature  of  all  nations, 
big  or  small,  strong  or  weak. 

Many  other  contributions  of  Nehru  to  the  country  and  to  the  world 
can  be  added  to  this  essentially  sketchy  statement  of  the  work  of  his 
many  splendoured  life.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  essay  to  list  them 
or  to  assess  their  value.  Nehru  has  passed  into  history  and  history  will 
in  the  fullness  of  time  assess  his  successes  and  his  failures,  taking  into 
account  the  enduring  nature,  or  otherwise,  of  the  policies  he  initiated 
and  the  values  he  preached.  Indeed,  the  process  has  begun  already. 
That  he  was  a  valiant  fighter  for  freedom  is  beyond  question.  But  was  he 
merely  a  visionary,  a  romantic,  with  little  patience  for  the  grassroot 
work  of  mass  organisation?  Did  he  subordinate  himself  unduly  to  the 
Mahatma  and  fail  to  lead  and  organise  a  socialist  movement  which  he 
could  have  done  more  effectively  than  anyone  else  in  the  country?  Was 
the  partition  of  the  country  a  failure  of  his  mass  contact  movement? 
To  what  extent  was  he  responsible  for  it?  Should  he  have  accepted 
partition  when  it  was  offered  as  the  price  for  freedom? 

These  and  a  myriad  other  similar  questions  are  being  debated  and  will 
continue  to  be  debated  for  years.  But  in  the  meantime,  history  marches 
inexorably  on.  Social  forces  dormant  in  his  lifetime  have  gathered 
momentum  since.  They  not  only  threaten  his  policies,  but  seek  to 
reverse  the  values  that  he,  and  indeed  Mahatma  Gandhi,  stood  for.  It 
is  not  merely  that  a  policy  of  privatisation  is  creeping  in  to  replace  the 
socialist  policy  of  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  What 
is  worse  is  that  self-reliant  development  is  being  replaced  by  growing 
dependence  on  foreign  capital  and  foreign  technology  and  the  concept 
of  social  good  is  being  replaced  by  the  acquisitive  instinct  of  private 
profit  as  the  motive-force  of  development.  The  result  is  corruption  all 
around. 

To  what  extent,  in  the  circumstances,  will  Nehru’s  work  endure? 
Time  alone  can  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question;  but  on  one  thing, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  assessment  of  Nehru’s  work  may  vary 
with  time,  his  work  itself  may  or  may  not  endure,  but,  to  recall  the 
quotation  from  Tagore  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  the  man  behind  it 
is  greater  than  his  work.  Personality  will  remain  undimmed  for 
generations  to  come,  as  it  has  been  with  the  Buddha,  The  teachings  of 
Buddha  are  no  longer  officially  accepted  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
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enlightenment.  But  Buddha  still  shines  in  all  his  glory  through  the 
centuries.  Similarly,  India  may  reverse  the  policies  of  Nehru  and  even 
discard  the  values  that  he  taught  and  practised,  but  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
will  remain  for  generations  to  come,  not  only  for  India  but  for  the 
whole  world,  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  renaissance,  the  product 
of  the  best  values,  the  most  rational  and  the  most  scientific,  of  human 
civilisation,  indeed  the  most  civilised  man  of  his  time.  It  is  worthwhile, 
therefore,  to  try  and  understand  the  man  behind  his  deeds,  his  motiva¬ 
tions,  and  his  thought  processes  which  were  responsible  at  the  same 
time  for  his  sucesses  and  for  his  failures.  Fortunately,  Nehru  was 
prolific  in  his  writings,  and  in  his  moments  of  introspection,  which  were 
not  rare,  he  has  given  us  more  than  a  glimpse  of  his  mind  and  his 
thought  processes  without  a  trace  either  of  egoism  or  of  self-pity. 

In  the  stillness  of  prison,  Nehru  penned  his  innermost  thoughts.  In 
the  1930s,  isolated  from  the  turmoil  of  the  freedom  movement  outside 
his  prison  cell,  Nehru  wrote  his  autobiography.  A  decade  later,  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  Second  World  War  while  in  detention  at 
Ahmednagar  Fort,  he  recorded  his  thoughts  in  his  Discovery  of  India. 
He  was  an  older  m  n  when  the  latter  volume  was  written,  and  as  it 
happened,  the  book  marked  the  end  of  his  life  as  a  fighter,  a  rebel,  with 
another  phase,  that  of  a  builder,  still  to  begin.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
remarkable  identity  of  outlook  in  both,  though  perhaps  a  deeper  self- 
analysis  in  the  latter. 

V^hat  kind  of  a  picture  of  the  man  emerges  from  these  recorded 
thoughts?  First  and  foremost  is  his  moral  integrity,  his  total  dedication 
to  his  ideals  which  provided  the  motivation  for  the  hard  life  he  led.  To 
him  the  joy  of  life,  or  the  “fullness  of  life”,  as  he  put  it  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  came  “from  attempting  to  fit  ideals  with  action”.  And,  he 
added,  “we  realised  that  any  other  life  involving  a  renunciation  of  these 
ideals  and  a  tame  submission  to  superior  force  would  have  been  a 
wasted  existence,  full  of  discontent  and  inner  sorrow”.  No  wonder, 
a  little  later,  answering  the  question  he  put  to  himself  whether  all  these 
years  wasted  in  prison  had  been  worthwhile,  he  wrote: 

There  is  no  hesitation  about  the  answer.  If  I  was  given  the  chance 
to  go  through  my  life  again,  with  my  present  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  added,  I  would  no  doubt  like  to  make  many  changes  in  my 
personal  life... but  my  major  decisions  in  public  affairs  would  remain 
untouched.  Indeed,  I  could  not  vary  them,  for  they  were  stronger 
than  myself  and  a  force  beyond  my  control  droVe  me  on  to  them1.* 

'■  °  «  t  .  7  .  *  *  '  -  ■  A  I  ’\  ■  %  ,  1  I 

Jawaharlal  Nehru,  An  Autobiography  (John  Lane,  London),  pp.  596-98.  s 
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A  decade  later,  his  outlook  was  no  different  in  The  Discovery  of 
India.  In  the  concluding  chapter  before  the  postscript  he  reflected;2 
“We  can  make  no  complaint  that  life  has  treated  us  harshly  for  ours 
has  been  a  willing  choice,  and  perhaps  life  has  not  been  so  bad  to  us 
after  all.  For,  only  those  can  sense  life  who  stand  often  on  the  verge  of 
it,  only  those  whose  lives  are  not  governed  by  the  fear  of  death.  In 
spite  of  all  the  mistakes  we  might  have  made,  we  have  saved  ourselves 
from  triviality  and  an  inner  shame  and  cowardice.  That  for  our  indivi¬ 
dual  selves,  has  been  some  achievement.”  And  he  concluded  by  quoting 
from  Lenin: 

Man’s  dearest  possession  is  life,  and  since  it  is  given  to  him  to  live 
but  once,  he  must  so  live  as  not  to  be  seared  with  the  shame  of  a 
cowardly  and  trivial  past,  so  live  as  not  to  be  tortured  for  years 
without  purpose,  so  live  that  dying  he  can  say:  ‘All  my  life  and  my 
strength  were  given  to  the  first  cause  in  the  world— the  liberation  of 
mankind. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  motivated  him,  and  he  could  truly  say 
at  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  gave  all  his  life  and  all  his  strength  to  the 
liberation  of  mankind.  And  for  this  mankind  he  cherished  an  abiding 
love,  but  no  illusions.  As  he  wrote  in  The  Discovery  of  India: 

How  amazing  is  the  spirit  of  man  !  In  spite  of  innumerable  failings, 
man,  throughout  the  ages,  has  sacrificed  his  life  and  all  that  he  held 
dear  for  an  ideal,  for  truth,  for  faith,  for  country  and  honour.  That 
ideal  may  change  but  that  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  continues,  and 
because  of  that,  much  may  be  forgiven  to  man,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  lose  hope  for  him  ....  Plaything  of  nature’s  mighty  forces,  less 
than  the  speak  of  dust  in  this  vast  universe,  he  has  hurled  defiance 
at  the  elemental  powers,  and  with  his  mind,  cradle  of  revolution, 
sought  to  master  them.  Whatever  gods  there  be,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  god-like  in  the  man,  as  there  is  also  something  of  the  devil  in 
him.3 

A  product  of  the  Age  of  Reason  and  deeply  influenced  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  Science  in  the  West,  Nehru  was  strongly  attracted  to 
the  methods  of  science.  This  did  not  make  him  anti-religion,  though 
he  admitted  frankly  that  “religion,  as  I  saw  it  practised,  and  accepted 
even  by  thinking  minds,  whether  it  was  Hinduism  or  Islam  or  Buddhism 
or  Christianity,  did  not  attract  me”.  He  recognised,  however,  that 

2Jawaharlal  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India  (Signet  Press,  Calcutta,  1946). 

2 Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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“religion  had  supplied  some  deeply  felt  inner  need  of  human  nature, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  all  over  the  world  could  not  do 
without  some  form  of  religious  belief”.  He  referred  to  “the  uncharter- 
ted  regions  of  human  experience,  uncharted?  that  is,  by  the  positive 
knowledge  of  the  day”.  “Science,  with  its  magnificent  achievements, 
knew  little  enough  about  it”,  he  admitted,  but  added  a  little  later: 

But  the  way  to  that  understanding  seems  to  me  essentially  the  way 
of  science,  the  way  of  objective  approach  ...  if  the  subjective  element 
is  unavoidable  and  inevitable  it  should  be  conditioned  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  scientific  method4. 

Nehru  was  essentially  interested,  as  he  said,  “in  this  world,  in 
this  life,  not  in  some  other  world  or  a  future  life”.  He  had  little 
attraction  for  metaphysics,  he  said  in  fact  I  have  had  a  certain  distaste 
for  vague  speculation”.  “And  yet,”  he  added,  “I  have  sometimes 
found  a  certain  intellectual  fascination  in  trying  to  follow  the  rigid 
lines  of  metaphysical  and  philosophic  thought  of  the  ancients  or  the 
moderns.  But  l  have  never  felt  at  ease  there,  and  have  escaped  from 
their  spell  with  a  feeling  of  relief.”5 

Nehru  longed  for  action,  but  “not  action  divorced  from  thought, 
but  rather  flowing  from  it  in  one  continuous  sequence”,  as  he  put  it. 
Thus,  while  both  thought  and  action  attracted  him,  the  former  had  to 
be  free  and  open  and  not  dogmatic,  and  the  latter  to  flow  from  it.  In 
his  words,  “.  .  .  when,  rarely,  there  has  been  full  harmony  between  the 
two,  thought  leading  to  action  and  finding  its  fulfilment  in  it,  action 
leading  back  to  thought  and  a  fuller  understanding — then  I  have  sensed 
a  certain  fulness  and  a  vivid  intensity  in  that  moment  of  existene.’6 

“But  such  moments  are  rare,  very  rare  .  t  .”,  Nehru  had  said.  This 
could  well  be  so,  for  Nehru  had  a  remarkable  receptivity  to  new 
thoughts,  and  almost  an  obsessive  aversion  to  dogmas.  “The  burden 
of  thought  is  so  often  a  hindrance”,  he  wrote  and  thought  it  was  a 
sign  of  age.  He  allowed  his  mind  to  roam  freely,  but  realised  the  dis¬ 
comfort  it  created.  In  a  passage,  almost  poetic  in  its  beauty,  he  said: 
“Nehru’s  critics  have  accused  him  of  indecisiveness.  This  is  certainly 
an  exaggeration.  There  was,  for  instance,  nothing  indecisive  about 
his  opposition  to  certain  world  phenomena  of  his  days,  such  as  imperi¬ 
alism,  fascism,  and  racialism,  but  with  his  mind  tossed  between  argu¬ 
ments  and  counter-arguments,  between  pros  and  cons,  his  action 
sometimes  lost  the  sharpness  which  the  situation  warranted.” 

iIbid.,  p.  15. 
bIbid.,  p.  15. 

*Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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Here  then  emerges  from  his  own  stray  thoughts  on  life,  its  philoso¬ 
phies  and  its  values,  the  picture  of  a  sensitive  man,  shorn  of  pretences 
and  assumed  postures,  completely  honest  to  himself,  determined  to  be 
of  use  to  humanity  and  to  lead  a  life  devoid  of  frivolity  and  triviality. 
Here  is  a  man  who  had  imbibed  the  best  values  of  the  modern  age, 
turned  his  back  on  irrationality  and  superstition,  and  made  science  and 
reason  the  main  guides  to  action. 

No  wonder,  he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  his  own  country 
and  charmed  all  those  he  met,  for  bereft  of  artfulness,  even  his  failings 
were  human,  for  all  to  see.  There  was  no  room  in  his  mental  make¬ 
up  for  spitefulness  or  hatred.  He  was  one  of  those  who  lived  up  to 
the  classical  dictum  to  hate  the  sin  but  not  the  sinner. 

And  yet,  his  openness,  his  catholicity  may  have  been  a  cause  of 
weakness  in  action.  Was  his  life  a  success?  ‘T  do  not  know.  Others 
will  judge”,  he  said.  “By  what  standards  do  we  measure  success  or 
failure?”,  he  himself  asked.  “That  too  I  do  not  know”,  he  replied. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  Whether  a  success  or  a  failure,  the  man  to¬ 
wered  head  and  shoulders  over  his  work  and  his  achievements.  India 
in  her  long  history  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  few  such  personalities. 
It  would  do  well  to  treasure  their  memories,  and  live  by  the  examples 
they  set,  even  if  not  by  the  values  they  preached  and  practised.  □ 
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It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  single  individual  combines  in  himself  such  a 
wealth  of  talent  and  ability,  such  an  enormous  output  of  work,  such 
outstanding  achievements  at  all  levels  of  life  and  attracts  to  himself  such 
a  galaxy  of  friends  and  admirers  from  all  over  the  globe,  as  Nehru. 
The  story  of  Nehru’s  seventy-four  years  is  an  epitome  of  modern  India’s 
birth  pangs  and  growth  to  its  present  stature  as  well  as  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  world  history.  Nehru  was  very  characteristically  an 
individual  with  a  winning  personality.  He  was  a  visionary  with  a 
winning  persona'ity.  He  was  a  visionary  with  a  practical  side  to  his 
vision.1 

Scholars  of  history  and  the  freedom  movement  will  be  the  first  to 
salute  his  memory  in  this  centenary  of  his  birth.  Politicians  and  states¬ 
men  will  want  to  commemorate  Nehru’s  impressive  debut  at  the 
Bandung  Conference  in  1955  or  to  hail  the  five  principles  of  peaceful 
co-existence  which  he  had  enunciated  the  previous  year  and  to  eulogize 
him  for  the  doctrine  of  non-alignment  or  '  dynamic  neutrality”  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  world  thereafter*  This  stance  was  affirmed  at  the 
summit  meeting  of  non-aligned  nations  in  Belgrade  in  1961  and  sub¬ 
sequently  endorsed  by  all  the  free  African  states  in  1963.  Today  these 
attitudes  are  being  recognised  as  foundation  stones  for  world  peace  and 
prosperity.  Gandhi’s  years  in  South  Africa  had  lit  the  spark,  but  the 
organised  battle  against  apartheid  may  be  said  to  have  started  with 
Nehru  raising  his  voice  against  this  abominable  policy  which  continues 
to  plague  the  human  race  even  today. 

Commentators  will  also  want  to  recall  his  staunch  advocacy  of 
democracy  and  his  unflinching  commitment  to  India  as  a  secular  state 
seeking  to  develop  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society.  Internationalists 
will  be  delighted  to  record  that  from  the  very  dawn  of  independence, 
India,  thanks  to  Nehru,  rode  onto  the  world  stage  like  a  colossus  and 
played  its  role  with  a  consummate,  if  unexpected,  display  of  brilliance 
and  effectiveness.  Moving  the  world’s  largest  democracy  from  its  hoary 
past,  along  with  its  spiritual  and  cultural  heritage,  to  the  new  age 
of  the  temples  of  science  and  technology  at  Trombay  or  Tarapur  or  the 

*C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Biographical  Vistas  (Asia  Publishing  House,  Bombay, 
1968),  p.  230. 
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giant  dams  at  Hirakud  or  Bhakra  Nangal  was  no  easy  task.  Those  who 
recognize  that  there  is  aa  emerging  pattern  of  Indian  culture,  which 
brings  together  the  glories  of  the  past,  the  inestimable  gift  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  Preamble  serving  as  a  bridge  through  which  to 
pass  to  India’s  new  age  of  science  and  technology  will  not  fail  to  see 
our  first  Prime  Minister  as  the  main  architect  of  this  dynamic,  ongoing 
process  of  change,  and  renewal  for  the  true  human  betterment  of  all  our 
people.  Men  of  letters  will  take  pride  in  referring  to  Nehru’s  years  in 
prison  and  the  gems  of  literature  he  sent  to  his  daughter  from  time  to 
time — An  Autobiography,  Glimpses  of  World  History ;  and  The  Discovery 
of  India.  Written  with  scant  resources  at  his  disposal  and  hence  not 
without  blemish,  these  volumes  have  nevertheless  been  acclaimed  for 
their  vision,  intellectual  vigour,  brilliance  of  scholarship,  and  literary 
grace  and  charm. 

During  his  premiership,  there  were  two  trends  that  dominated 
Nehru’s  life  and  consciously  so — feeling  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
pulse  of  the  masses  and  the  search  for  world  collaboration  and 
harmony.2 

Nor  can  one  forget  Nehru’s  genuine  affection  for  children  and  his 
love  of  the  weak  toiling  masses  of  women  who  for  ages  have  been  carry¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  heat  and  the  day.  “The  influence  of  Nehru  on 
Indan  renaissance  cannot  be  measured,  says  Abdul  Karim,  in  terms  of 
day-to-day  achievements.  The  whole  future  of  India  seems  to  be  in  a 
process  of  being  formulated  by  Nehru.”3 

Searching  Beneath  the  Surface 

The  question  that  naturally  poses  itself  is— what  was  the  secret  of 
Nehru’s  greatness?  What  was  the  leitmotif  of  the  entire  enterprise? 
What  was  the  mainspring,  the  dynamo  behind  the  scenario  that  shed  so 
much  light  and  lustre  on  the  India  of  his  day?  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  was  the  unifying  “spirit”  that  governed  his  entire  being  and 
personality,  his  “spirituality”,  if  I  may  put  it  so. 

As  a  person,  Nehru  stands  out  as  an  enlightened,  brilliant,  strong, 
and  dynamic  leader  capable  of  rallying  people  to  himself  and  to  the 
cause.  He  has  given  us  a  portrait  of  himself — anonymously — in  a  ruth¬ 
less  piece  of  self-analysis:  “He  has  all  the  makings  of  a  dictator  in  him— 
vast  popularity,  a  strong  will,  energy,  pride. ..and  with  all  his  love  of  the 
crowd,  an  intolerance  of  others,  and  a  certain  contempt  for  the  weak 
and  inefficient.  His  overwhelming  desire  to  get  things  done,  to  sweep 
away  what  he  dislikes  and  build  anew,  will  hardly  brook  for  long  the 

2 Ibid.,  p.  233. 

3 Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  “Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Man  of  Two  Cultures  and  One 
World,”  in  Cardinal  Gracias  Speaks  (St,  Paul  Publication,  Bombay,  1977),  p.  811. 
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slow  processes  of  democracy.”4  And  yet  he  had  a  ‘"heart”  for  the 
weaker  ones  of  soc’ety — children,  women,  and  the  toiling,  suffering 
masses.  Whence  the  combination? 

His  deep  affection  for  the  members  of  his  family  finds  expression  in 
“Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter”  and  the  other  masterpieces  in 
which  he  reveals  his  moods,  his  beliefs,  and  his  compassion.  This  spirit 
of  friendship  and  fellowship  Nehru  extended  to  those  who  collaborated 
with  him  in  India’s  saga.  Prince  among  men,  he  was  magnanimous  in 
outlook,  lavish  in  hospitality,  steadfast  and  loyal  to  his  friends — even  to 
a  fault.  Ever  since  his  encounter  with  the  peasants  in  1920,  Nehru  lost 
his  heart  to  India  and  its  teeming  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Nothing  could  stop  him  devoting  all  his  energies  to  dreaming,  planning, 
husbanding  available  resources  for  lifting  them  up  by  the  bootstraps  so 
that  Gandhi’s  dream  of  wiping  away  every  tear  might  be  nearer  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Whence  the  power  and  stamina  for  such  a  herculean  task? 

If  Nehru  loved  the  people  of  India,  he  was  also  enamoured  of  India’s 
landscape.  In  his  The  Unity  of  India ,  he  describes  in  lyrical  terms  “the 
feminine  beauty  of  river  and  valley  and  tall  and  graceful  trees  of  his 
own  Kashmir,  as  well  as  its  masculine  charm  of  bard  mountains  and 
snow'-capped  peaks  and  glaciers  and  cruel  and  fierce  torrents  rushing 
down  to  the  valleys  below.”5  Consciously  or  otherwise,  India’s  age-old 
veneration  of  its  mountains  and  rivers  became  a  part  of  the  new 
Nehru  after  he  had  come  to  terms  with  himself  and  his  mission  to 
mother  India.  The  art,  architecture  and  culture  and  the  spiritual  riches 
embodied  in  the  people  of  the  land  became  part  of  the  patrimony  of  this 
great  leader  as  he  embarked  on  the  supreme  adventure  of  building  a 
better  India. 

The  greatness  of  Nehru’s  soul  made  him  extend  his  hand  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  all  India’s  neighbours.  He  never  fully  got  over  the  betrayal  of 
1962  and  Pakistan’s  kaleidoscopic  shifts  of  policy.  Living  as  he  did  on 
the  level  of  the  spirit,  in  the  realm  of  truth,  authenticity  and  courtesy, 
it  ill  became  such  a  one  to  taint  the  art  of  the  possible  with  insincerity 
and  hasty  diplomacy.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  local  advisers  on  whom 
he  largely  relied,  and  that  will  be  held  against  him  in  a  realpolitik 
reckoning!  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  Nehru  the  upright,  the  noble,  the 
gentleman  par  excellence  that  always  comes  through.  That  is  the  price 
that  is  often  demanded  for  a  life  lived  according  to  the  claims  of  the 
spirit. 

Gandhi  recognized  in  Nehru  a  “forceful  spearhead  of  fervent 
nationalism”  and,  given  the  latter’s  acquaintance  with  the  West  and  his 

4Lord  Butler,  First  Nehru  Memorial  Lecture,  1966. 

5  Ibid. 
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knowledge  of  world  affairs,  cheerfully  left  to  the  young  leader  the 
enunciation  and  conduct  of  India’s  foreign  policy.  And  Nehru  was 
quick  to  see  that  there  was  a  close  link  between  the  development  of 
India  and  the  forces  at  work  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  While  he  re¬ 
cognized  the  need  and  power  of  economic  growth,  at  no  time  could  he 
reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  of  material  progress  as  being  the  supreme 
goal.  He  said  in  this  context*  ''Apart  from  material  development  that 
is  imperative,  I  believe  the  human  mind  is  hungry  for  something  deeper 
in  terms  of  moral  and  spiritual  development,  without  which  all  the 
material  advance  may  not  be  worthwhile.  For,  as  soon  as  man  gets  the 
material  comfort  he  desires  something  deeper  inside  him,  hungers  tor- 
well,  something  deeper,  something  spiritual  and  ethical.” 

By  the  same  token,  if  political  independence  for  peoples  everywhere 
became  a  passion  with  him  and  led  to  a  spate  of  freedom  movements  in 
the  countries  of  the  third  world,  the  idea  of  joining  one  bloc  of  nations 
instead  of  another  was  totally  abhorrent  to  him.  Born  of  this  founda¬ 
tional  spirit  of  human  dignity,  freedom  and  equality  of  each  individual, 
and  of  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  countries,  he  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  non-alignment  which  today  encompasses  the  vast  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  his  father’s  influence  made  Nehru  a  strong,  intrepid  character 
and  if  Gandhi’s  influence  made  him  temper  his  rationalistic  outlook 
with  a  mead  of  'faith”  which  he  did  not  quite  understand,  it  was 
the  impact  of  Rabindranath  Tagore  that  kept  Nehru  a  humanitarian 
and  universalist  all  his  life.  I  suppose  it  was  peculiar  to  this  man  who 
came  on  to  the  stage  when  circumstances  were  most  propitious  for  his 
entry,  that,  great  as  he  was,  he  always  revealed  an  humble  dependence 
on  men  older  than  himself 

The  greatness  of  Nehru’s  spirit  was  never  more  in  evidence  than  in 
his  attitude  to  England  and  the  English  after  independence.  When 
Mahatma  Gandhi  decided  that,  war  or  no  war,  the  time  had  come  for 
the  British  to  quit  India,  Nehru  was  very  much  with  the  All  India 
Congress  Committee  when  he  moved  the  historic  “Quit  India”  resolu¬ 
tion  on  6  August  1942.  Not  long  afterwards,  Jawaharlal  extended 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  new  Britain  and  opted  for  the  sovereign 
republic  of  India  continuing  within  this  “new”  Commonwealth  which 
was  in  effect  a  device  of  his  own  creation.  Even  Churchill  was  con¬ 
strained  to  admit  to  Nehru,  coming  back  from  the  United  States  to 
London  after  independence:  “I  would  have  liked  to  be  with  you  and 
introduced  you  to  American  audiences.  Do  you  know  how  I  would 
have  introduced  you?  I  would  have  raid,  “here  is  a  man  who  has  over¬ 
come  fear  and  hatred!”  In  a  speech  on  the  3  June  1947,  Nehru  paid 
tribute  to  the  labours  of  the  Viceroy  “since  bis  arrival  here  at  a  critical 
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juncture  in  our  history”.  Tn  a  broadcast  from  London  in  1951,  Nehru 
himself  eulogised  “the  basic  temper  of  peace,  abiding  understanding, 
and  friendship  with  which  England  and  India  approached  their 
problems.” 

Because  of  his  deep  understanding  and  compassion  for  “man”  as  the 
centre  and  focus  of  all  activity,  Nehru  instinctively  perceived  the  wisdom 
of  whatever  made  for  unity  and  collaboration  in  the  interest  of  that 
“common  good”  with  which  society  has  to  prosper.  I  suppose  these 
efforts  are  intended  to  touch,  in  the  first  instance,  the  welfare  of  families 
of  which  a  society  is  comprised  and  of  the  individuals  it  nurtures  within 
its  bosom.  India’s  age-old  family  bonds  have  stood  her  in  good  stead 
until  now.  A  new  “socialistic”  understanding  of  person  in  the  first 
community  of  the  family  could  do  a  lot  to  offset  the  ravages  of  current, 
cut-throat  competitive  individualism  with  its  by-products  of  selfishness 
and  greed.  Gandhi’s  warning  that  there  is  enough  in  India  and  the 
world  for  everyone’s  need,  but  not  enough  for  any  man’s  greed  is  being 
ignored  sedulously  by  the  wave  of  consumerism  which  has  overtaken 
the  country. 

Nehru’s  strident  insistence,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  not  only  on 
the  loftiness  of  ends  and  goals  but  on  purity  of  means  as  well  is  timely 
counsel  valid  for  all  times.  Ele  would  be  appalled  at  the  behaviour 
patterns  in  India  today. 

The  upbringing  of  Nehru  in  an  aristocratic  family  and  his  years  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge  had  turned  him  into  more  of  a  Westerner  than 
an  Indian.  He  approached  India,  as  he  himself  says,  “almost  as  an 
alien  critic,  full  of  dislike  for  the  present  as  well  as  for  many  relics  of 
the  past.”  “I  am  an  uncanny  combination  of  the  West  and  the  East.” 
His  affinity  with  the  heritage  of  the  Upantshads  and  the  teachings  of 
Buddha  and  an  approach  towards  life  and  its  problems  as  exemplified  in 
Ernest  Renan’s  “Life  of  Jesus”  made  for  just  the  right  combination  for 
the  role  of  a  bridge-builder  which  was  his  destiny,6 

The  Bridge-Builder 

His  fierce  and  passionate  love  of  India  was  given  full  play  after  his 
encounter  with  the  peasantry  in  May  1920.  That  entanglement  grew  in 
later  years  and  influenced  his  mental  outlook  greatly.  It  brought  about 
his  conversion  to  “lndianness”  and  he  never  turned  back.  It  coloured 
his  dealings  with  other  countries  as  foreign  minister  of  India  and  as  the 
natural  leader  of  the  Third  World. 

The  many  strands  in  the  temperament,  character,  and  intellectual 
calibre  of  Nehru  derived  from  India  and  Europe  stood  him  in  good 

6C.P.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  Biographical  Vistas,  p.  236. 
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stead  in  his  unique  position.  For  one  thing,  it  gave  him  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  global  level.  The  England 
of  his  period  was  being  heavily  influenced  by  H.G.  Wells,  and  Bertrand 
Russell  and  their  critical  attitudes  towards  the  arrangements  of  human 
society  and  by  the  new  theories  of  economics  sponsored  by  Harold 
Laski  and  his  group.  It  was  also  at  a  time  when  Nehru  was  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  that  was  influenced  by  the  first  thoughts  of  Fabianism  and 
socialism  and  particularly  by  Meredith  Townsend’s  Europe  and  Asia. 
Similarly,  this  was  an  age  of  vast  scientific  progress  not  least  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  with  the  work  of  J.J.  Thompson.  Thus  Nehru  developed  his 
rationalistic  approach  to  the  preb’ems  of  life  and  his  scientific  attitude 
of  mind.  The  real  struggle  today  in  India  is  not,  he  wrote,  between 
Hindu  culture  and  Muslim  culture,  but  between  both  of  them  and  the 
conquering  scientific  culture  of  modern  civilisation. 

Among  the  first  steps  to  meet  the  challenge  was  the  launching  of 
research  institutes  to  deal  in  a  scientific  manner  with  the  massive 
problems  confronting  the  country.  He  dreamt  of,  thereby,  revolution¬ 
izing  the  agricultural  scene  and,  in  the  industrial  area,  of  placing  India 
in  the  forefront.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  his  vision  and  planning  that 
India  today  can  export  every  year  roughly  ten  thousand  scientists  and 
engineers  to  assist  other  Third  World  countries  in  their  quest  for 
economic  and  social  independence.  No,  wonder,  then,  that  Dr  Radba- 
krishnan  wrote:  “He  does  not  spend  much  time  in  glorifying  the  past, 
but  is  always  active  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future.”7 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  Nehru’s  personality  was  his 
deep  respect  for  others  and  their  opinions — his  acceptance  of  them,  be 
they  Hindu,  Muslim,  or  Christian,  and  from  whichever  part  of  the 
country  they  came  from.  This  openness  to  others  and  their  opinions 
included  those  of  the  opposition.  It  also  embraced  a  healthy  spirit  of 
dissent  in  the  heat  and  tumble  of  party  politics.  In  a  spirit  of  sarvo- 
daya,  Nehru’s  compassion  made  him  decide  also  to  give  a  preferential 
treatment  to  the  scheduled  castes  and  scheduled  tribes  who  had  been 
sinned  against  by  the  rest  of  society  for  thousands  of  years.  In  the 
same  spirit,  he  unabashedly  sought  to  give  religious  minorities  a  feeling 
of  security  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  This,  in  turn,  generated  trust  and 
confidence  in  his  leadership.  He  could  be  counted  upon  not  to  let 
them  down,  when  narrow,  communalistic  voices  were  raised  against 
them  and  the  implications  of  India  as  a  secular  state  were  being  put  to 
test.  Such  magnanimity  is  imperative  for  the  mosaic  of  peoples  and 
cultures  that  go  to  the  making  of  modern  India,  balancing  carefully  the 

’Valerian  Cardinal  Gracias,  “Jawaharlal  Nehru:  Man  of  Two  Cultures  and  One 
World’',  p.  812. 
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rights  of  minority  communities  with  the  imperative  need  to  build  an 
integrated  nation.8 

Acceptance  of  others  and  their  opinions  leaves  one  exposed  and 
vulnerable.  It  can  be  the  occasion  of  much  anguish  and  pain.  The 
independence  of  India  was  brought  about  by  the  joint  efforts  of  a 
spiritual  pilgrim  and  constructive  idealist  like  Gandhi,  on  unflinching 
down-to-earth  realist  like  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  and  as  restless  and  catholic 
minded  student  of  world  affairs  like  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  This  helped 
keep  the  State  on  an  even  keel.  However,  Nehru  was  often  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  Gandhi  on  particular  courses  of  action  to  be  followed. 
Gandhi’s  dream  was  of  a  democracy  from  below  as  the  masses  have  a 
better  insight  into  their  problems.  This  did  not  find  favour  with 
Nehru.  His  idea  of  the  economy  being  built  on  satisfying  the  basic 
human  needs  of  those  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  and  going  on 
from  there  with  them  was  repudiated  by  Nehru  in  favour  of  a  pattern 
of  development  that  would  step  up  the  GNP  and  hopefully  thereafter 
see  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  development.  This 
policy  has  led  to  a  sort  of  elitist,  bureaucratic  set-up  with  all  power 
centralised  either  at  the  Centre  or  at  the  State  levels,  the  untoward 
consequences  of  which  are  still  at  work  in  the  country.  Nehru  never 
understood  the  Gandhian  concept  of  “voluntary  poverty”  in  the  interest 
of  the  development  of  the  many.  He  mistakenly  thought  that  Gandhi 
stood  for  poverty  for  poverty’s  sake.  Today,  with  the  concept  of 
“small  is  beautiful”  continuing  to  gain  ground  everywhere,  of  develop¬ 
ment  being  understood  as  having  to  be  by  the  people  themselves  and  at 
the  local  levels,  it  is  Gandhian  thinking  that  is  one  again  receiving 
attention,  particularly  in  the  West.  Hopefully,  India  too  will  welcome 
his  basic  insights,  valid  as  they  are  for  the  future. 

With  the  current  stress  on  economic  growth  as  an  essential  priority 
for  development  ef  the  country,  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  social 
justice  will  be  built  into  the  production  process.  Only  by  doing  so  is 
there  a  fair  chance  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
development  taking  place. 

Nehru  had  a  rather  romantic  approach  to  life  and  development. 
This  made  him  unduly  trusting  of  those  charged  with  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  his  policies.  Inadequate  safeguards  led  to  the  beginnings  of 
that  corruption  at  the  hands  of  an  elitist  group  and  those  associated 
with  them  which  is  the  bane  of  modern  India  today. 

Nehru  found  Gandhi’s  religious  outlook  quite  irritating,  and  yet,  in 
deference  to  someone  better  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  spirit,  Nehru 
subordinated  his  differences  for  the  sake  of  a  great  call  and  a  tremendous 

8V.  Lawrence  Sundaram,  A  Great  Indian  Jesuit  (Gujarat  Sahitya  Prakashan, 
Anand,  1986),  p!60. 
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social  and  political  advanture.  Yielding  to  the  magic  spell  of  the 
Mahatma,  Nehru  gave  the  palm  to  a  seer  and  sage  who  had  an  uncanny 
instinct  for  the  right  move  at  the  right  time.  Some  would  call  this 

discernment  of  spirits  by  one  whose  life  was  ruled  by  the  Lord  and  his 
will. 

The  Gnawing  Question 

The  gnawing  question  is  —  what  was  it  that,  through  Nehru,  brought 
to  India  and  the  world  such  a  tremendous  upsurge  of  life  and  energy  as 
the  sleeping  giant,  the  world’s  largest  democracy,  rose  to  take  its  place 
in  the  sun?  How  did  this  amorphous  multitude  of  people,  stirred  no 
doubt  by  the  Father  of  the  Nation,  follow  Nehru  in  the  mighty  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  he  sought  to  give  the  country  as  he  guided  the 
ship  of  state  through  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  transference  of  power 
and  the  challenges  of  reconciliation  and  peace  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  India’s  history?  A  close  friend  of  Nehru  wrote  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  17  April  1942:  “By  the  time  he  went  up  to 
Trinity,  there  already  burned  in  him  the  ideal  of  a  united,  autonomous, 
self-sufficient  India.”9  How  did  Nehru  help  India  weather  the  storm 
and  enter  with  dignity  and  grace  as  a  democracy  the  path  to  future 
progress  and  prosperity  within  the  comity  of  nations? 

Spirituality  in  Action 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Nehru’s  negative  comments  on  religion  and 
to  see  them  balanced  by  positive  insights  that  seem  to  reveal  the  man  in 
a  “spiritual  light”.  Fie  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  his  Autobio grahpy: 
“The  spectacle  of  what  is  called  religion  or  at  any  rate  organised  reli¬ 
gion  in  India  and  elsewhere  has  filled  me  with  horror  .  Almost 

always  it  seems  to  stand  for  blind  belief  and  reaction,  dogma  and 
bigotry,  superstition  and  exploitation  and  the  preservation  of  vested 
interests!”  “And  yet  I  knew  well”,  he  adds,  “that  there  was  something 
else  in  it  [religion],  something  which  supplied  a  deep  inner  craving  of 
human  beings  and  brought  peace  and  comfort  to  innumerable  tortured 
souls.”10 

In  another  passage,  he  bemoans  the  unduly  other-worldly  attitude 
of  religion.  “The  usual  religious  outlook  does  not  concern  itself  with 
this  world  ....  It  is  far  removed  from  what  I  consider  spirituality  — 
the  things  of  the  spirit.”11 

°Lord  Butler,  First  Nehru  Memorial  Lecture ,  1966. 

10  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  An  Autobiography  (The  Bodley  Head,  London,  1955),  p.  374. 

1  'Ibid.,  p.377. 
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Going  a  step  further  in  his  diagnosis,  Nehru  ventures  to  add  that 
“religion  probably  consists  of  the  inner  development  of  the  individual, 
the  evolution  of  his  consciousness.  Religion  lays  stress  on  this  inner 
change  and  considers  outward  changes  as  but  the  projection  of  this 
inner  development.”  However,  with  his  keen  mind,  he  saw  the  need 
for  integration  and  therefore  completed  his  analysis  by  adding  that 
“obviously  the  outer  environment  also  powerfully  influences  the  inner 
development.”  And  he  illustrates  from  life:  ‘'A  man  who  is  the  victim 
of  economic  circumstances  and  who  is  hedged  and  restricted  by  the 
struggle  to  live  can  very  rarely  achieve  inner  consciousness  of  any 
higher  degree.”12  Thus,  even  for  inner  development,  external  freedom 
and  a  suitable  environment  become  necessary. 

To  meet  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  excess  and  of  attem¬ 
pting  to  gain  this  outer  freedom  and  of  changing  the  environment  so  as 
to  remove  all  hindrances  to  inner  development  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever,  Nehru  issues  what  I  consider  a  very  “spiritual”  caution  —  the 
means  should  be  pure;  they  should  be  such  as  not  to  defeat  the  real 
object  in  view;  they  must  lead  to  the  end;  otherwise,  they  are  wasted 
effort  and  might  even  result  in  ever  greater  degradation,  both  outer  and 
inner.33 

This  clear  perception  of  the  wholeness  of  life,  of  the  integration  of 
sacred  and  secular  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  our  common 
responsibility  to  the  common  good  was  an  insight  which  was  much  less 
in  vogue  in  his  time  than  it  is  today.  He  was  perhaps  unconsciously 
enunciating  a  spirituality  which  must  be  practised  in  relation  to  the 
central  concerns  of  society.  A  dynamic  and  action-oriented;  spirituality 
must  become  the  true  driving  force  of  contemporary  society.  To 
transform  the  disparate  fragments  of  humankind  into  a  new  humanity, 
the  spirit,  the  spiritual  energies  of  the  inner  bonds  of  love  and  fellow¬ 
ship  are  required. 

If  I  have  quoted  Nehru  himself  at  such  length,  it  is  to  suggest  that 
Nehru,  though  not  religious  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  nevertheless 
applied  religion  to  life  and  practised  the  spirituality  of  purity  of  means, 
of  nonviolence,  of  positive  mutual  acceptance  and  respect  for  others 
and  their  opinions,  a  consistent  consideration  for  others,  even  unselfish 
love,  a  great  compassion  for  his  suffering  fellow  Indians  and  fellow 
human  beings,  and  an  awesome  sense  of  responsibility  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  life  in  society. 

In  1979,  at  Princeton  University,  at  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Conference  of  Religion  and  Peace,  persons  of  all  living  faiths  had  some 

12 1  bid.,  p.379. 
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sessions  on  their  understanding  of  spirituality,  and  this  is  what  they  came 
up  with:  “Spirituality  is  present  in  all  people  of  goodwill;  in  theists  as 
they  imbue  life  with  their  experience  of  the  divine  presence  and  in 
atheists  (even  though  many  may  not  admit  it)  with  their  concern  for  the 
destiny  of  humanity.”  Spirituality  may  be  defined  as  the  consciousness 
of  responsibility  (including  responsibility  for  restructuiing  political  and 
economic  institutions)  rooted  in  one's  experience  of  the  divine.14 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  approaches  converge  in  ultimate  concern 
which  is  the  common  call  to  responsibility. 

In  this  sense,  Nehru  could  certainly  be  said  to  have  practised  “spiri¬ 
tuality”  of  the  highest  order.  He  used  to  the  fullest  the  gifts,  talents, 
opportunities  that  came  his  way,  not  for  selTaggrandisement  but  with  a 
great  sense  of  service  and  responsibility  to  society.  He  was  a  good 
example  of  a  person  constantly  striving  to  be  fully  human  and  fully 
alive  in  the  personal  conduct  of  his  life  as  well  as  in  the  great  social 
undertakings  with  which  he„was  associated. 

Man:  The  Pathway  to  God 

Christmas  comes  every  year  to  remind  the  followers  of  Christ  and 
all  the  world  that  God  became  man  to  teach  us  in  an  unforgettable  way 
that  the  source  of  the  eternal  flows  deep  within  his  humanity,  that  in 
the  thornbush  of  the  human  endeavour  to  become  a  real,  full  human 
person,  the  flame  of  the  absolute  burns,  that  man  is  a  path  to  God,  that 
service  of  man,  and  especially  of  the  poor  and  lowly  is  true  religion  and 
that  to  be  human  in  this  way  is  to  be  godly. 

Both  Gandhi  and  Nehru  had,  in  different  ways,  come  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  Even  if  the  religious  practice  of  the  England 
of  bis  day  was  not  remarkable,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  what  Nehru 
imbibed.  This  was  noticeable  in  a  great  sense  of  fairplay  and  justice,  in 
consideration  for  others  and  even  unselfish  love,  in  a  certain  nobility  of 
spirit  more  to  be  caught  -  than  taught.  The  grace  of  God,  Belloc  had 
said,  is  in  courtesy!  The  identification  of  service  of  God  and  service  of 
man,  so  characteristic  of  Christianity,  had  made  a  lasting  impact  on  him. 
Mother/Teresa’s  exemplification  of  this  truth  is  continuing  to  challenge 
the  conscience  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  all  the  five  continents.  “I 
sought  my  God  and  my  God  I  could  not  find!  I  sought  my  soul  and  my 
soul  eluded  me.  I  sought  my  brother  and  I  found  all  three.” 

When  on  his  return  to  India,  Nehru  heard  Gandhi  enunciate  the  same 
teaching  and  proclaim  that  any  effort  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
condition  is  a  “yajna”:  that  taking  water  through  a  desert  where  trees 

14Homer  A.  Jack,  Religionl  and  the  Struggle  for  World  Community  (World  Con¬ 
ference  for  Religion  and^Peace,  New|York,  19801),  p.124. 
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are  rare  is  a  “sacrifice”,  he  felt  heartened  and  strengthened  in  his  under¬ 
standing  of  life  and  in  his  humanistic  approach  to  its  problems. 

During  his  seven  years  abroad,  Nehru  had  been  heavily  -influenced 
by  Tolstoy  and  had  imbibed  a  lot  of  socialism  and  Marxism  which 
appealed  to  him  and  lit  up  many  a  dark  corner  of  his  mind.  He  found  j 
the  presence  and  example  of  the  Soviets  to  be  a  bright  and  heartening 
phenomenon  in  a  dark  and  dismal  world.  And  the  communist  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life  gave  him  comfort  and  hope.  But  perhaps  he  had  also  been 
made  familiar  with  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgement  in  St.  Mathew’s 
Gospel  and  its  implications  for  each  and  all  of  mankind.  “I  was  hungry, 
you  gave  me  food,  when  thirsty  you  gave  me  drink;  when  I  was  a  stranger 
you  took  me  into  your  home;  when  naked  you  clothed  me;  when  I  was 
ill  you  came  to  my  help;  when  in  prison  you  visited  me.  You  have  my 
Father’s  blessing;  come,  enter  and  possess  the  Kingdom  that  has  been 
ready  for  you  since  the  world  was  made.”15 

It  was  his  encounter  and  continued  contact  with  the  peasantry  of 
India  that  clinched  the  matter.  With  them  there  was  a  conscious,— even 
subconscious, — relationship  with  the  Maker.  Awareness  of  the  presence 
was  part  and  parcel  of  their  make-up— in  their  very  bones.  Nehru’s 
new-found  spirit  found  an  echo  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  This  put  the 
two  Nehrus  together,  the  Nehru  of  the  West  and  the  Nehru  of  the  East 
now  one  among  his  people.  When  Nehru  first  met  them,  he  was  strung 
with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  degradation  and  overwhelming  poverty  of 
India.  “A  new  picture  of  India  seemed  to  rise  before  me,  nacked,  starv¬ 
ing,  crushed  and  utterly  miserable.  And  their  faith  in  us  embarrassed 
me  and  filled  me  with  a  new  responsibility  that  frightened  me.”16  His 
extraordinary  rapport  with  every  Indian,  man,  woman  or  child,  had 
almost  a  physical  quality.  As  Gandhi  said:  “It  is  not  so  much  that  they 
want  to  listen  to  him.  They  just  needed  and  wanted  to  see  him.”  The 
mutual  “darshan”  begot  a  profound  sense  of  patriotism,  as  the  spirit  of 
responsibility  grew  stronger  in  Nehru  and  struck  an  ever  more  respon¬ 
sive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  Nehru  became  so 
identified  with  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  of  India  that  in  his  Will  and  Tes¬ 
tament  of  1954,  he  wanted  the  major  portion  of  his  ashes  to  mingle  with 
the  dust  and  soil  of  India  and  become  an  indistinguishable  part  of  India. 
It  was  the  same  spirit  that  was  enshrined  in  the  gift  of  Anand  Bhawan  to 
the  nation. 

Nehru  reveals  his  real  self  even  more  clearly  when  he  writes  about 
culture  and  civilization.  Civilization  and  culture  bring  out,  he  says,  all 
that  is  best,  finest,  and  grandest  in  the  spirit  of  man.  Two  very  spiritual 
traits  he  lists  as  basic  to  culture— restraint  over  oneself  and  considera- 

15Matthew,  25:35ff. 

16Jawaharlal  Nehru,  An  Autobiography,  p.  52. 
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tion  for  others.  “Does  culture  mean  some  inner  growth  in  man?  Of 
course,  it  must.  Does  it  mean  the  way  he  behaves  to  others?  Certainly 
it  must.  Does  it  mean  the  capacity  to  understand  the  other  person?  I 
suppose  so.  It  means  all  that.”  And  in  another  passage:  Culture  is 
the  widening  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit.  It  is  a  narrowing  of  the 
mind  or  a  restriction  of  the  human  spirit  or  of  the  country’s  spirit.'’ 

India  at  the  crossroads  would  do  well  during  the  Nehru  Centenary  to 
search  once  again  and  to  recapture  the  soul  of  India  and  the  spirit  of 
age-old  civilisation  and  culture.  "‘A  civilisation  decays  much  more  from 
inner  failure  than  from  an  external  attack.” 

Fine  buildings,  fine  pictures  and  books,  and  everything  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful  are  certainly  signs  of  civilisation.  But  an  even  better  sign  is  a  fine 
person  who  is  unselfish  and  works  with  others  for  the  good  of  all.  To 
work  together  is  better  than  to  work  singly,  and  to  work  together  for 
the  common  good  is  best  of  all.  That  example  and  spirit  of  Nehru  is  his 
greatest  legacy  to  his  countrymen. 

Nehru’s  most  remarkable  characteristic  for  which  he  will  be  long 
remembered  was  his  intense  humanity.  He  was  a  great  politician  and  an 
intellectual  path-finder.  But  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  widest  sympathies 
and  tolerance,  a  convinced  and  constant  humanitarian.  He  had  learnt 
at  the  feet  of  Gurudev  that  “all  the  world  is  my  brother”,  and  like  his 
master,  he  scanned  the  past  while  peering  into  the  future. 

He  never  fought  shy  of  truth  when  it  was  dangerous,  nor  made  alli¬ 
ance  with  falsehood  when  it  would  be  convenient.  That  was  Tagore’s 
assessment  and  Gandhi  felt  proud  and  glad  that  this  beautiful  land  of 
ours  has  produced  such  great  men,  endowed  with  such  a  wonderful 
“spirit”  of  service  and  self-sacrifice.  Jawahar  is  a  real  jawahar — jewel. 

Nehru  is  still  recognised  as  an  outstanding  leader.  The  Centenary 
Year  will  make  us  all  more  familiar  with  his  personality,  achievements, 
and  sterling  contribution  to  the  building  of  modem  India.  Nehru  per¬ 
sonified  a  patriotic  stance  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
unity  of  India,  both  in  its  cultural  content  and  in  its  geographical  areas. 
It  was  a  passion  with  him.  Greatness,  whether  for  individual  or  nation, 
never  comes  from  narrowness  of  mind  but  from  a  wide  vision,  a  broad 
perspective,  an  inclusive  outlook  and  a  deeply  human  approach  to  life. 
Exemplifying  all  this,  Nehru  became  an  interpreter  in  India  of  the  many 
great  things  the  West  has  produced  and  an  interpreter  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe  of  India’s  rich  cultural  heritage.  He  thus  became  an  ideal 
link  between  East  and  West  and  also  between  the  various  parts  and 
groups  in  India.  In  Nehru,  there  was  a  conscious  adherence  to  princi¬ 
ples,  a  consensus  approach  to  issues,  and  an  intrepid  spirit  that  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  effective  democracy  in  the  modern  world.  During 
his  Centenary  Year,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  will  once  again  impinge  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Indian  people.  □ 
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A  WAS  elected  to  the  Central  Assembly  in  1934  and  was  in  it  till  1946. 
In  1946  I  came  to  the  Madras  Legislative  Assembly  and  also  as  Minister 
of  Education  there.  In  1951  I  opted  to  the  Parliament  in  Delhi  first  in 
the  Lok  Sabha  and  then  in  Rajya  Sabha  till  1964.  It  was  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  and  move  with  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

Nehru  and  Sardar  Patel  were  the  two  mighty  men  in  the  freedom 
movement  and  so  long  as  the  Sardar  lived,  Nehru  had  to  share  power 
with  the  Sardar.  Both  had  indomitable  will  and  courage  but  were  different 
in  outlook  and  temperament.  Sardar  was  not  happy  about  Nehru’s 
unqualified  secularism,  nor  did  he  like  his  radical  attitude  towards 
social  reforms.  He  was  strong  and  swift,  while  Nehru  was  soft  and 
considerate.  It  is  said  that  in  the  final  act  for  unification  of  India, 
namely  the  police  action  in  Hyderabad,  many  in  the  Cabinet  did  not 
know  about  it,  till  it  was  over  and  that  Nehru  was  informed  about  it 
only  after  it  began.  On  many  matters,  they  did  not  see  e}e  to  eye  with 
each  other  and  they  had  to  get  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  help  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  for  a  smooth  running  of  the  government.  But,  as  Lord  Mount- 
batten  said,  both  were  necessary  for  consolidating  the  gains  of 
Indian  freedom.  But  with  the  demise  of  the  Sardar  in  1950,  there 
was  none  in  the  Congress  Party  or  Parliament  to  equal  his  stature, 
strength,  and  following.  So  Nehru  reigned  supreme.  Nehru  had 
another  great  advantage,  namely  that  all  the  governments  in  the 
states  at  the  time  were  Congress  governments.  And  so,  he  ruled  not 
only  in  the  Centre  but  also  in  all  the  States.  His  word  was  law.  But  it 
must  be  said  as  a  tribute  to  his  lasting  greatess  that  in  spite  of  the  great 
power  he  wielded,  he  kept  a  balance  and  sobriety  which  won  the 
admiration  of  the  people. 

Setting  up  of  the  Planning  Commission 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  great  believer  in  planned  development.  In 
this  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  Russia.  Therefore,  one  of  the  first 
tasks  done  in  the  first  Parliament  was  the  setting  up  of  a  National 
Planning  Commission  for  India  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  himself  was 
the  Chairman.  The  Indian  constitution  has  spelt  out  basic  objectives 
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in  the  “Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy”.  Among  those  ‘‘directive 
principles”  were:  “The  State  shall  strive  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people  by  securing  and  protecting,  as  effectively  as  it  may,  a  social 
order  in  which  justice,  social,  economic  and  political,  shall  inform  all 
the  institutions  of  national  life”.  Further,  “the  State  shall,  in  particular, 
direct  its  policy  towards  securing: 

(a)  that  the  citizens,  men  and  women  equally  have  the  right  to  an 
adequate  means  of  livelihood. 

(b)  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
community  are  so  distributed  as  best  to  subserve  the  common 
good. 

(c)  that  the  operation  of  the  economic  system  does  not  result  in  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  to  the  common 
detriment. 

Planning  involves  development  of  the  various  aspects  of  national  life 
and  economy  such  as  improved  agriculture,  setting  up  new  industries, 
extension  of  educational  facilities,  improvement  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  fit  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  development,  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  structure  which  will  ensure  social  justice,  land  reforms, 
abolition  of  social  inequalities  and  special  measures  for  the  uplift  of 
women,  backward  castes  and  tribes  and  eradication  of  the  colossal 
poverty  concentrated  in  a  large  measure  in  the  villages  throughout  the 
country. 

Community  Development  Programmes 

And  so,  as  a  corollary  to  planned  development,  a  Community 
Development  Programme,  mainly  aimed  at  raising  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  status  of  the  people  in  villages  was  also  necessary. 
Therefore  a  massive  rural  development  programme  had  to  be  taken  up. 
A  development  programme  to  uplift  more  than  thirty  crores  of  people 
living  in  over  seven  lakhs  of  villages  was  indeed  a  great  and  difficult  job 
costing  a  great  deal  of  money  and  effort.  Fortunately  the  Ford 
Foundation  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Douglas  Ensminger  came  for¬ 
ward  to  help  in  a  big  way  and  a  Community  Development  Programme 
was  evolved  and  placed  before  Parliament  for  approval. 

The  live-wires  of  the  newly  started  Community  Development  Pro¬ 
gramme  were  V.T.  Krishnamachari,  when  he  was  the  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Planning  Commission,  and  S.K.  Dey  who  was  the  Minister  of 
State  for  Community  Development  and  who  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Project.  The  former  had  carried  out  impres¬ 
sive  work  in  Baroda  in  rural  development  and  later  as  Chairman  of  the 
Grow  More  Food  Enquiry  Committee  in  1952  had  made  valuable 
suggestions  on  the  question  of  an  infrastructure  for  rural  development. 
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The  Grow  More  Food  Enquiry  Committee  had  observed  that  all  aspects 
of  rural  life  were  interrelated  and  that  while  particular  problems  might 
call  for  special  attention,  “the  plans  for  them  should  form  parts  of,  and 
be  integrated  with  those  for  achieving  the  wider  aims”.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  Committee  were  responsible,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
for  shaping  the  extension  approach  which  became  an  essential  vehicle  of 
the  Community  Development  Programme  in  India.  It  was  felt  that  if 
the  central  aim  of  Community  Development  was  investment  in  man,  an 
integrated  extension  service  should  be  the  principal  means  to  that  end 
and  that  scientific  knowledge  and  techniques  should  be  carried  to  the 
people  through  the  extension  agency.  The  first  Five-Year  Plan  gave 
recognition  to  this  new7  approach  in  the  following  words:  “Community 
Development  is  the  method  and  rural  extension  of  the  agency  through 
which  the  Five-Year  Plan  seeks  to  initiate  a  process  of  transformation 
of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  villages.” 

Development  of  Science  and  Technology 

One  of  the  major  developments  during  Nehru’s  period  was  the 
development  of  scientific  and  technological  institutions  in  India  on  a 
large  scale.  Nehru  was  convinced  that  a  technological  revolution  was 
necessary  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  for  greater  production  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  for  improving  the  health  of  the  people  both 
by  preventive  and  curative  methods  for  bettering  communication  and 
transport  facilities  and  giving  more  employment  for  people.  Research 
leads  to  scientific  knowledge  on  which  area-based  technological  inven¬ 
tions  for  higher  yields  both  in  the  fields  and  factories.  And  so  the 
government  set  about  setting  up  a  large  number  of  research  laboratories 
and  institutions  in  various  disciplines. 

With  the  object  of  fulfilling  these  aims,  the  government  decided  to 
offer  good  conditions  of  service  to  scientists,  associate  them  with  the 
formulation  of  policies  and  give  them  an  honoured  placed  in  national 
life. 

In  the  first  Five-Year  Plan,  attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
building  up  of  a  chain  of  national  laboratories  and  other  research  insti¬ 
tutions.  In  the  Second  Plan,  the  available  facilities  were  developed, 
research  was  made  more  broad-based  and  research  facilities  in  universi¬ 
ties  and  at  other  research  centres  were  further  extended.  In  the  Third 
Plan  the  programme  of  scientific  and  technological  research  was  devoted 
specially  to: 

(i)  Strengthening  of  the  existing  research  institutions  and  expanding 
the  facilities  for  research  over  a  wide  field; 

(ii)  encouraging  basic  research  in  universitie; 
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(iii)  encouraging,  in  particular,  research  in  engineering  and 
technology; 

(iv)  training  of  research  personnel  and  expanding  the  programme  of 
research  fellowships  and  scholarships; 

(v)  carrying  out  research  in  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
scientific  and  industrial  instruments; 

(vi)  coordination  of  research  work  carried  out  in  national 
laboratories,  universities,  technical  institutions,  laboratories  of 
scientific  associations  and  research  wings  of  government  depart¬ 
ments;  and 

(vii)  utilising  results  of  research  after  establishing  their  validity 
through  pilot  plant  protection,  full-scale  field  experiments,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  effort  in  the  first  two  Plans,  an  extensive  network 
of  institutions  engaged  in  scientific  research  has  come  into  existence  and 
pure  research,  applied  research,  and  research  in  specialised  fields  are 
being  undertaken  in  a  large  number  of  centres. 

The  Non-Aligned  Movement 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  during  Nehru’s  period  in  Parliament 
was  the  formulation  of  India’s  foreign  policy  and  the  coming  into 
existence  of  the  non-aligned  movement.  The  alliance  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  defeat  Hitler’s  Germany  did  not  last  long 
after  their  victory  in  the  Second  World  War.  Each  began  to  conso¬ 
lidate  its  position  for  world  hegemony  and  there  developed  two  power 
blocs  inimical  to  each  other,  namely  the  NATO  (North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation)  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  India  was  an  emerging 
great  nation  and  both  the  blocs  tried  to  persuade,  cajole  and  threaten 
India  to  join  them.  But  all  honour  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  that  he 
resisted  both  the  power  blocs  in  his  determination  to  build  a  great  and 
independent  India.  The  United  States  had.  started  the  organisation  of 
SEATO  (South-East  Asia  Treaty  Organisation)  and  had  tempted 
Pakistan  with  money  and  military  help  to  join  it.  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  to  Nehru  making  the  same  offer  to  India.  I  remember  when 
Nehru  spoke  in  Parliament  rejecting  the  offer  saying  that  India  has  not 
become  free  to  become  a  slave  again  by  allowing  military  bases  to  a 
foreign  power  on  our  soil.  All  of  us  lustily  cheered  him  and  the  world 
admired  him  and  India  for  this  courageous  and  outspoken  statement. 
This  paved  the  way  for  the  emergence  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 

Explaining  the  non-aligned  movement,  Nehru  said: 

Having  attained  political  freedom,  we  are  earnestly  desirous  of 

removing  the  many  ills  that  our  country  suffers  from,  of  eliminating 
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poverty  and  raising  the  standards  of  our  people,  and  giving  them  full 
and  equal  opportunities  of  growth  and  advancement.  I  speak  of 
India  because  it  is  my  country.  But  many  other  countries  in  Asia 
tell  the  same  story,  for  Asia  today  is  resurgent  and  these  countries, 
which  long  lay  under  foreign  yoke  have  won  back  their  independence 
and  are  fired  by  a  new  spirit  to  strive  towards  new  ideals.  To  them, 
as  to  us,  independence  is  as  vital  as  the  breath  they  take  to  sustain 
life,  and  colonialism  in  any  form,  or  anywhere  is  abhorrent.  The 
vast  strides  that  technology  has  made  have  brought  a  new  age,  of 
which  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  leader.  Today,  the  whole 
world  is  our  neighbour  and  the  old  divisions  of  continents  and 
-  countries  matter  less  and  less.  Peace  and  freedom  have  become 
indivisible.  The  preservation  of  peace  forms  the  central  aim  of 
India's  policy.  It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  this  policy  that  we  have 
chosen  the  path  of  non-alignment  in  any  military  or  like  pact  of 
alliance. 

Non-alignment  does  not  mean  passivity  of  mind  or  action,  lack  of 
faith  or  conviction.  It  does  not  mean  submission  to  what  we 
consider  evil.  It  is  a  positive  and  dynamic  approach  to  such 
problems  that  confront  us.  We  believe  that  each  country  has  not 
only  the  right  to  freedom,  but  also  to  decide  its  own  policy  and  way 
of  life.  Only  thus  can  true  freedom  flourish  and  a  people  grow 
according  to  their  own  genius.  We  believe,  therefore,  in  non¬ 
aggression  and  non-interference  by  any  country  in  the  affairs  of 
another,  and  the  growth  of  tolerance  between  them  and  the  capacity 
for  peaceful  coexistence.  We  think  that,  by  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  and  trade  and  other  contacts  between  nations,  each  will  learn 
from  the  other,  and  truth  will  prevail.  We,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  countries,  even  though  we  may 
disagree  with  them  in  their  policies  or  structure  of  government. 
We  think  that,  by  this  approach,  we  can  serve  not  only  our  country, 
but  also  the  larger  causes  of  peace  and  good  fellowship  in  the 
world. 

The  non-aligned  movement  began  in  1961,  with  twentyfive  member- 
countries  of  which  the  chief  architects  were  Nehru  of  India,  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  and  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.  In  over  twentyfive  years,  the  membership 
has  expanded  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  has  developed  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  force  in  international  affairs.  It  has  held  its  meetings  in  various 
pa’ts  of  the  woild  from  time  to  time.  It  was  held  in  New  Delhi  in  1983 
and  India’s  Prime  Minister,  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi,  was  elected  its 
Chairperson. 
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With  the  passing  of  time,  Nehru’s  first  Ministry  after  Independence 
began  with  great  hopes  and  prestige.  Nehru  himself  was  at  the  height 
of  his  glory  commanding  the  admiration  and  adoration  of  the  whole  of 
the  country  and  of  the  many  countries  in  the  world.  The  newly  emerging 
Indian  nation  was  considered  to  be  the  rising  great  power  of  Asia.  The 
idealism  of  the  freedom  movement  continued.  Many  who  had  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  freedom  movement  under  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  were  of 
proven  calibre,  though  some  others  who  were  experts  in  their  fields, 
were  also  taken  in  the  Cabinet.  C.D.  Deshmukh,  a  former  Governor  of 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  was  the  Finance  Minister,  my  friend  V.V. 
Giri  in  charge  of  Labour,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  Gulzarilal  Nanda,  Abul 
Kalam  Azad,  N.  Gopalaswamy  Ayyangar  and  T.T.  Krishnamacbari 
were  there.  Many  continued  in  the  later  periods.  One  of  the  notable 
later  additions  was  Sri  C  Subramaniam,  who  along  with  one  of  our 
greatest  agricultural  scientists.  Dr  M.S.  Swaminathan,  was  responsible 
for  initiating  the  Green  Revolution  in  our  country.  With  Congress 
Governments  also  in  the  States,  Nehru's  behests  were  willingly  received 
and  implemented  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


The  Chinese  Invasion 

In  the  later  part  of  my  period  in  Parliament,  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  happened  to  India  which  had  far-reaching  effects  and  affected 
the  prestige  of  our  country  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  was 
the  Chinese  invasion  of  1962.  On  20  October  1962,  China  launched 
a  massive  attack  against  India  at  the  North-Eastern  border.  The  politi¬ 
cians,  the  Services,  the  people  were  not  only  all  caught  unwares,  but 
also  in  a  state  of  utter  unpreparedness.  India’s  policy  towards  China 
had  been  a  series  of  misplaced  faiths,  illusions,  assumptions  spread  over 
more  than  ten  years.  In  spite  of  warnings  from  Parliament  Members, 
Nehru  refused  to  see  what  was  obvious  to  lesser  people,  because  he  had 
an  exaggerated  opinion  about  his  capacity  to  succeed  diplomatically, 
where  military  preparedness  was  the  only  answer. 

Chiang  Kai-Shek  was  friendly  to  nationlist  leaders  like  Nehru,  before 
independence.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  said  to  have  authorised  publica¬ 
tion  of  maps  which  showed  Tibet,  Nepal,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim  and 
large  areas  in  Assam  and  NEFA  (North-Eastern  Frontier  Area)  along 
the  Brahmaputra  river  as  Chinese  territory.  Despite  Indian  protests 
later,  China  never  repudiated  these  claims.  In  1950,  Chinese  armies 
invaded  Tibet,  thus  forcibly  establishing  claim  to  Tibet.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  India  had  been  weak  and  without  knowing  the  consequences 
conceded  Chinese  “suzerainty”  ovor  Tibet.  India  was  careless  and 
callous  in  concluding  the  Sino-Indian  treaty  of  1954.  In  ceding 
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Tibet  to  China  it  should  at  least  have  made  it  a  pre-condition  that 
China  accepts  the  conventional  and  hitherto  undisputed  boundary 
between  India  and  Tibet.  China  then  would  have  gladly  agreed  to 
substantial  concessions,  and  to  a  clearer  and  more  effective  demarcation. 

But  V.K  Krishna  Menon,  the  Defence  Minister  and  K.M.  Panikkar, 
his  adviser  on  Chinese  affairs,  blundered  colossally  by  making  an  undis¬ 
puted  gift  of  an  area  as  large  as  the  whole  of  South-East  Asia 
put  together  to  China.  They  knew  that  for  centuries  the  boundaries 
between  India  and  Tibet  had  remained  conventional  and  loosely 
defined.  For  more  than  two  thousand  years,  India  and  Tibet  had  lived 
in  peace  and  in  a  spirit  of  good  neighbourliness,  with  only  a  few  police 
posts  here  and  there  to  regulate  the  incoming  and  outgoing  caravans  on 
the  frontiers.  To  have  suddenly  surrendered  such  a  buffer  area  to  the 
sovereign  control  of  an  expansionist  militaristic  regime,  whose  predeces¬ 
sor  government  had  even  laid  claims  to  vast  areas  of  Indian  territory, 
was  a  fatal  and  unpardonable  blunder. 

Soon  after  China’s  invasion  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  started  building 
a  road  through  Indian  territory  connecting  Sinkiang  with  Tibet  as  they 
had  no  direct  road  link  with  Tibet.  A  major  roadway  through 
long  tunnels,  overbridges,  precipices  and  difficult  viaducts  and  culverts, 
rising  from  three  to  fifteen  thousand  feet,  was  a  gigantic  venture.  In 
the  case  of  China,  it  involved  thousands  of  labourers  all  along  the  route 
working  day  and  night.  And  yet  Indian  espionage  remained  blind 
about  this  situation  for  three  years  India  knew  nothing  about  this  high¬ 
way  till  in  1958  a  small  party  was  sent  to  find  out  the  facts.  Actually 
the  first  alert  came  from  China  itself  when  one  of  the  Peking  news¬ 
papers  proudly  announced  that  a  highway  connecting  Sinkiang  with 
Lhasa  in  Tibet  had  been  constructed  in  three  years,  and  claimed  it  as  a 
unique  feat  of  engineering.  Even  after  this  disclosure,  India  remained 
silent,  hoping  as  Nehru  said:  “It  might  be  easier  for  us  to  deal  with 
the  Chinese  Government  without  too  much  publicity  for  this  incident”, 

Nehru  then  realized  that  he  had  been  fooled  by  Chou  En-lai,  that 
before  signing  the  Sino-Indian  Treaty  recognising  Chinese  control 
over  Tibet,  he  should  have  at  the  same  time  insisted  on  a  clear 
acceptance  and  even  demarcation  of  the  erstwhile  boundary  between 
India  and  Tibet.  According  to  him,  Chou  En-lai  said  in  1956:  “They 
had  agreed  to  recognise  the  McMahon  Line  in  so  far  as  the  Burmese 
frontier  was  concerned  and  the  Sino-Indian  frontier  was  concerned. 
That  would  take  care  of  the  whole  of  the  McMahon  Line”.  He  said 
further:  “When  I  heard  it,  I  wanted  to  be  quite  sure  that  I  had  not 
misunderstood  him.  Therefore  I  went  back  to  the  subject  three  jtimes 
and  made  him  repeat  it.  And  because  the  matter  was  of  much  import- 
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ance,  “I  put  it  down  in  writing  when  I  came  away”.  A  shrewd  person 
like  Nehru  should  have  realised  that  the  words  spoken  by  politicians 
have  no  value,  and  that  China  most  of  all  had  treated  solemn  written 
commitments  as  scraps  of  paper.  He  should  have  obtained  these 
assurances  in  writing  even  if  they  could  not  be  made  part  of  solemn 
treaty. 

Something  worse  followed  in  July  1962  when  the  Indian  Defence 
Minister  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  went  to  Geneva.  There  he  met  the  Chinese 
Defence  Minister,  Marshall  Chen  Yi.  When  someone  asked  Menon  if 
he  had  read  newspaper  reports  of  a  massive  Chinese  concentration  on 
India’s  frontiers,  he  dismissed  the  report  and  remarked:  “Would  I  be 
here  if  such  a  development  was  likely?”  On  return  from  Geneva, 
when  more  reports  appeared  about  Chinese  instrusions  into  Indian 
territory,  Menon  complacently  assured  the  people  that  army  was 
strong  enough  to  meet  any  threat  from  China.  Nehru  shared  Menon’s 
complacency.  On  20  October  1962,  the  Chinese  crossed  over  in  massive 
waves  from  several  points  along  the  two-thousand-mile  border  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Ladakh  in  the  North  to  Walong  in  the  East.  India  was  rudely 
shaken  out  of  the  deep  stupor  of  complacency.  Few  even  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  realised  what  had  happened.  The  Chinese  armies  began  to  pour 
down  the  mountain  ridges,  through  various  passes,  capturing  one  post 
after  another,  throwing  bewildered  Indian  defenders  into  confusion. 
“Comrades,  friends,  and  fellow  countrymen”,  wailed  shocked  and 
disillusioned  Nehru,  ‘T  must  speak  to  you  about  the  grave  situation 
which  has  arisen  on  our  frontiers,  on  account  of  continuing  and  unaba¬ 
shed  aggression  by  the  Chinese  forces.  We  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and 
% 

unscrupulous  opponent”.  He  appealed  to  the  citizens  to  muster 
strength  and  courage  to  meet  the  menace. 

Parliament  and  the  Congress  party  were  justly  angry  at  the  mismana¬ 
gement  of  our  defences  by  Krishna  Menon  and  demanded  his  resignation. 
When  Nehru  resisted,  there  were  cries,  “then  you  must  go”.  That 
settled  the  matter.  He  went  home  and  called  for  the  resignation  of 
Krishna  Menon.  In  his  place,  Y.B.  Chavan,  the  then  Chief  Minister 
of  Maharashtra  was  appointed  as  defence  minister. 

The  Chinese  invasion  started  on  the  morning  of  20  October  and  was 
abated  on  1st  November.  The  Chinese  occupied  threatening  positions  at 
points  at  strategic  advantage  all  over  the  Indian  frontier.  Even  though 
India’s  rich  oil  fields  lay  at  their  feet  and  the  deserted  city  of  Tezpur 
offering  free  entry  into  the  Brahmaputra  Valley  and  Assam  lay  practi¬ 
cally  undefended,  the  Chinese  declared  a  cease-fire  and  beat  a  hurried 
retreat  to  the  chosen  strategic  positions.  No  convincing  explanation  had 
been  forthcoming  for  the  unilateral  declaration  of  cease-fire  by  the 
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Chinese  on  22  November.  They  might  have  realised  that,  after  the  first 
stunning  impact,  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  of  India,  by 
and  large,  had  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  and  with  the  spirit  of 
‘do  or  die’  which  two  decades  ago  had  inspired  them  to  face  the  bullets 
and  bayonets  of  the  British.  Added  to  this  was  the  fear  that  in  a  few 
days  heavy  seasonal  rains  and  snow  in  the  higher  altitudes  may  not  only 
cut  off  supplies  but  would  make  even  retreat  difficult. 

This  invasion  damaged  the  reputation  of  India  in  the  world  to  an 
unimaginable  extent.  This  episode  affected  Nehru  as  nothing  else  did. 
He  did  not  survive  this  ignonimous  defeat  to  the  country  for  long.  For, 
he  died  storly  after,  on  27  May  1964. 

Men  of  my  generation  who  have  grown  with  Nehru  cannot  forget 
how  millions  of  people  admired  and  followed  him  during  the  freedom 
movement  and  after  it.  I  had  occasions  to  observe  him  from  near  and 
afar.  He  captivated  all  by  his  courage  and  his  ability  to  move  with  love 
and  courtesy  with  all  ranks  of  people.  Next  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  he 
was  the  most  loved  and  admired  amongst  the  leaders.  With  him  ended 
an  era  in  contemporary  history  of  India  when  a  single  leader  had  un¬ 
disputed  leadership  not  only  to  India,  but  to  the  many  countries  in  the 
world  striving  for  freedom.  As  his  daughter,  Indira  Gandhi  has  said: 
“The  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  that  of  a  man  who  evolved,  who 
grew  in  storm  and  stress  till  be  became  the  representative  of  much  that 
was  noble  in  his  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  generous  and  gracious  human 
being  who  summed  up  in  himself  the  resurgence  of  the  “third  world”  as 
well  as  the  humanism  which  transcends  dogmas  and  is  adopted  to  the 
contemporary  context”.  His  achievement  by  its  very  nature  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  prime  minister.  C 
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E  have  read  and  heard  a  lot  about  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  idealist  who  battled  for  long  for  the  freedom  of  his  motherland; 
the  only  son  of  a  great  father  rolling  in  wealth  who  courted  suffering 
and  identified  himself  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor;  a  born  democrat 
who  fought  many  a  battle  even  with  Gandhi,  his  mentor,  over  socialism; 
who  created  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  resulted  from  the  partition  of  our 
motherland;  who  put  a  primitive  agricultural  country  of  500  million 
people  in  his  day  on  the  industrial  map  of  the  world  in  the  face  of  heavy 
odds;  a  supreme  patriot  who  yet  was  concerned  deeply  with  the  world¬ 
view  of  history;  who  gave  a  new  meaning  to  secularism  in  a  nation 
divided  grievously  by  religious  animosities;  an  incorruptible  hero  of 
a  deprived  nation  whom  neither  money  nor  power  could  purchase;  and 
who  opted  for  non-alignment  as  between  Super  Powers  then  as  now 
keeping  the  world  of  the  oppressed  waiting  on  their  doorsteps  for  small 
mercies  and  thus  giving  moral  dignity  and  hope  to  all  the  poor  of  the 
world.  And,  who  always  remained  a  democrat  at  heart  and  in  action, 
in  spite  of  the  unchallenged  power  he  enjoyed  and  the  total  affection  and 
reverence  he  received  from  almost  all  his  people. 

Humility 

All  this  is  known,  though  appreciated  only  by  the  people  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  needs  of  their  personal  ambitions  and  circumstances  of 
the  day.  No  one,  however,  has  been  able  to  deny  him  a  place  among  the 
immortals  of  history.  But  what  is  less  known  about  him  is  his  sense  of 
innate  humility;  his  unswerving  dedication  to  democratic  and  humanistic 
values;  his  religious  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  compassion  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  other  man’s  point  of  view;  bis  identification  with  popular 
causes  and  his  willingness  to  compromise  even  with  the  adversary. 

What  he  achieved  was  indeed  great,  but  what  he  didn’t  or  couldn’t 
was  not  because  he  did  not  try,  but  because  he  felt  strongly  along  with 
Gandhi  that  the  means  is  as  important  as  the  ends,  that  great  ends  could 
not  be  achieved  by  small  means  nor  would  stay  long  if  brought  about  by 
dishonest  tricks,  falsehood,  violence,  or  by  hitting  below  the  belt.  How 
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rare  is  the  man  of  authority  about  whom  one  can  say  after  he  is  gon  e: 
‘“He  was  great  and  powerful  but  more  than  that  he  was  good”. 

Exciting 

I  came  to  know  him  in  1936  as  President  of  the  Punjab  Students’ 
Federation.  We  had  gone  on  a  21-day  strike  in  the  only  Sikh  college  in 
the  Punjab,  at  Amritsar,  in  protest  against  the  pro-British  manage¬ 
ment  who  had  dismissed  a  few  of  our  nationalist  professors  and 
students.  We  succeeded  only  partially;  the  odds  were  far  too  many 
against  us,  though  we  won  the  point  of  hoisting  the  tri-colour  Congress 
flag  on  the  college  building  which  we  had  made  a  point  of  honour  with 
us.  What  gave  a  most  exciting  turn  to  our  careers  at  that  young  age  was 
the  nearness  we  developed  with  the  politically  tallest  in  the  land.  The 
entire  nationalist  leadership  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Frontier  province 
rallied  to  our  support  by  visiting  us  and  imparting  some  of  their 
patriotic  fervour  to  our  young  formative  minds.  But  the  most  un¬ 
expected  was  the  inspiration  we  received  through  a  message  from 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  beau-ideal  of  all  the  young  in  the  land,  which 
electrified  the  atmosphere  as  nothing  else  could. 

Fie  said  (I  am  quoting  from  memory):  '‘We  should  not  mind  if  we 
succeeded  or  not  in  our  strugg’e  immediately,  but  if  our  cause  is  just 
and  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  for  it,  we  are  bound  to  win  in  the  long 
run.”  Though  considered  a  fire-brand,  he  asked  us  to  observe  the 
strictest  discipline  in  our  ranks  and  do  nothing  which  might  give  a 
handle  to  the  authorities  to  weaken  our  cause  or  resort  to  repressive 
measures. 

Also  we  should  do  nothing  which  should  cause  damage  to  the 
property  or  life  of  anyone,  or  leave  behind  a  trail  of  bitterness  and 
shouldkeep  ready  for  a  compromise  on  honourable  terms  at  all  times: 
Fie  said:  <kDo  not  falter  in  your  resolve  or  submit  to  repression,  but 
also  dojnot  be  obstinate  before  facts”.  I  wish  this  message  of  his 
someone  would  carry  to  the  multifarious  agitators  of  today.  Flow  often 
we  confuse  our  petty  political  feuds  and  ambitions  with  the  first 
principles  of  life? 

Came  the  partition  of  the  country.  The  non-Muslim  refugees  were 
pouring  in  from  Pakistan  in  an  endless  stream  with  harrowing  tales  of 
butchery,  rapine  and  abductions,  and  severe  reprisals  against  innocent 
Indian  Muslims  were  being  committed.  But  here  was  the  noble  Prime 
Minister  of  India  visiting  all  the  disturbed  areas  in  Delhi  personally, 
consoling,  reprimanding,  intervening,  separating  parties  locked  in 
mortal  communal  duels,  in  spite  of  the  Partition  of  this  nation  on  the 
basis  of  religion.  So  far  from  communalism  was  he. 
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We  are  aware  that  in  spite  of  their  acute  differences,  it  was  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  who  had  offered  a  seat  to  Jayaprakash  Narayan  in  the  Central 
Cabinet  in  1953,  which  the  latter  refused  to  take  and  put  forth  his 
socialistic  14-point  programme,  and  negotiations  for  the  merger  of  the 
PSP  in  the  Congress  fell  through.  But  Jawaharlal  had  convinced  the 
nation  of  his  utter  selflessness. 

Selflessness 

Master  Tara  Singh,  once  an  honoured  colleague  of  his  in  our  fight 
for  freedom,  had  taken  a  different  path  after  and  a  little  before  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  led  many  agitations,  one  of  the  worst  being  in  1959.  He 
was  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Dharmasala  jail. 

His  younger  brother,  Niianjan  Singh,  a  well-known  nationalist  and 
once  my  professor  for  chemistry,  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Jayaprakash  Narayan,  the  PSP  leader,  to  use  his  good  offices  with 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  for  his  release,  as  he  had  fallen  seriously  ill  in  jail. 
“JP  is  the  only  one  he  would  listen  to”,  his  brother  pleaded. 

Soothing  Touch 

I  could  not  understand  why  JP  was  opposed  bitterly  to  Jawaharlal 
politically,  though  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms  personally  with  him. 
JP  agreed  to  intervene,  and  the  very  next  day,  Master  Tara  Singh  was 
released  to  the  surprise  of  everyone!  And  the  plea  JP  had  taken  with 
Jawaharlal  was!  '‘Master  Tara  Singh  is  the  tallest  of  freedom-fighters 
and  one  of  the  truest  Opposition  leaders.  We  must  keep  him  alive  and 
well!” 

A  few  months  after,  Master  Tara  Singh,  true  to  his  style,  threatened 
to  go  on  a  fast  unto  death,  because  he  thought  he  had  been  defeated  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  SGPC  through  the  “machinations”  of  the 
Congress  Party,  and  particularly  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

He?came  to  Delhi  and  announced  his  resolve.  I  saw  Master  Tara 
Singh  (whose  permanent  critic  I  was  for  his  communal  policies  and  yet 
respected  him  for  his  sense  of  honour  and  integrity)  and  requested  him 
not  to  undergo  t his ' sufTering  for  a  grievance  which  might  turn  out  to  be 
ill-founded. 

At  my  request,  Master  Tara  Singh  wrote  a  letter  to  Nehru  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  going  on  a  fast  unto  death  and  (in  spite  of  my 
persuasion)  holding  him  responsible  for  his  defeat  at  the  Gurudwara 
polls.  I  called  on  Panditji  the  same  evening  and  explained  to  him  the 
whole  background  and  requested  him  to  soothe  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  old  Sikh  chief  who  felt  hurt  over  an  imaginary  grievance. 
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Nehru  hesitated  for  a  while  saying:  “You  know  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  with  this  man.  He  does  not  know  his  mind.  He  does  not  stick  to 
his  word.  He  invents  grievances  and  promotes  communalism  in  a 
community  known  for  its  nationalistic  outlook  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  the  country’s  freedom.  He  is  hurting  their  interests  more  than  the 
nation’s”.  I  could  not  agree  with  him  more,  and  yet  pleaded  that  an 
awkward  situation  he  had  created  had  to  be  averted. 

Panditji  yielded  to  my  pleas  and  wrote  a  soothing  letter  in  reply. 
When  the  letter  was  received  by  Master  Tara  Singh,  the  press  wanted  to 
know  its  contents,  but  Masterji  would  not  divulge  them,  though  he 
announced  his  decision  to  abandon  his  fast  as  soon  as  the  letter  was 
received. 

It  became  the  subject  of  all  sorts  of  caustic  comments  and  wild 
conjectures  in  the  press  and  the  people  at  large.  But  when  Master  Tara 
Singh  showed  the  letter  to  me,  it  took  my  breath  away. 

While  disowning  any  responsibility  for  his  defeat  and  saying  that 
fasts  for  political  reasons  were  anti-democratic,  that  he  had  opposed 
even  GandbPs  fasts  as  well,  that  he  was  willing  to  discuss  any  Sikh 
grievances  Master  Tara  Singh  would  like  to  place  before  him,  Jawaharlal 
had  concluded  in  the  end:  “If,  however,  you  still  feel  I  have  hurt  your 
feelings  by  any  chance,  I  ask  your  forgiveness.” 

Both  Master  Tara  Singh  and  I  were  is  tears,  the  old  patriarch  saying 
to  me:  “For  this  one  sentence,  I  did  not  show  this  letter  to  the  Press. 
Jawaharlal  is  so  great  in  his  humility  that  he  asks  my  forgiveness  for 
any  hurt  he  may  have  caused  me.  Should  I  be  so  mean  as  to  publicise 
it  to  the  press?” 

Over  Shaikh  Mohammad  Abdullah’s  incarceration  for  many  years, 
he  was  equally  unhappy.  And,  his  one  last  act  of  grace  was  his  un¬ 
conditional  release  and  his  invitation  to  the  Shaikh  not  only  to  stay  with 
him,  but  also  later  to  go  out  to  Pakistan  as  his  personal  emissary  to 
bring  about  lasting  peace  between  India  and  its  intractable  neighbour! 
Alas,  however,  that  was  not  to  be,  and  Shaikh  Abdullah  was  still  in 
Pakistan  when  Jawaharlal  breathed  his  last!  No  one  grieved  over  his 
loss  more  than  Shaikh  Abdullah  did. 

Only  a  man  of  his  moral  stature  and  idealistic  temper  could  invite 
the  last  imperial  Viceroy  to  become  the  first  Governor-General  of  free 
India  and  agree  to  remain  within  the  Commonwealth  after  having 
opposed  the  idea  for  about  two  decades.  Within  India  also  he  opted 
for  compromise  and  conciliation  between  various  sections  rather  than 
conflict  or  subjugation. 

I  know  of  an  incident  connected  with  Hem  Barua,  PSP  member  of 
Parliament  from  Assam.  He  came  to  me  one  day  (as  MPs,  we  were 
neighbours  in  the  South  Avenue  apartments)  and  started  crying.  I 
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asked  him  what  had  hurt  him  so  deeply  that  he  should  cry  so  un¬ 
abashedly.  He  said  he  had  committed  a  great  sacrilege  that  day.  When 
pressed  further  he  sobbed:  “You  see,  this  morning  I  criticised  Panditji 
in  full  fury,  hitting  right  and  left,  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  But  when 
I  came  out  into  the  lobby,  Panditji  followed  me  and  placing  his  band 
around  my  shoulders  asked  me,  “Hem,  how  is  your  book  on  Assamese 
literature  proceeding?’  I  felt  the  weight  of  his  generosity  so  much  on 
my  soul  that  I  wished  the  earth  would  give  way  and  I  sink  to  perdition 
at  that  very  moment.” 

Krishna  Menon  was  relieved  of  his  post  in  the  Cabinet  late  in  1962 
under  circumstances  which  we  are  all  familiar  with.  He  felt  greatly 
hurt.  He  believed  he  was  not  to  blame.  The  whole  Cabinet  had  taken 
decisions  which  he  had  carried  out. 

But  never  did  a  word  escape  his  lips  even  after  the  demise  of  his 
great  leader  against  his  person  or  policies,  no  matter  what  the  temptation 
or  provocation.  Such  was  the  loyalty  Nehru  evoked  from  the  friends  he 
trusted. 

How  Panditji  brought  to  the  fore  illustrious  intellectuals  like  Dr  S. 
Radhakrishnan,  Dr  Zakir  Husain,  Dr  John  Mathai,  Dr  B.R.  Ambedkar, 
Dr  C.D.  Deshmukh,  Sri  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar,  Dr  Tara  Chand  and 
many  others,  who  loved  to  serve  him  in  any  capacity  is  a  testimony  of 
his  love  for  intellect  and  character. 

A  true  democrat,  he  would  bow  before  the  Opposition  (though  consist¬ 
ing  of  very  weak  and  insignificant  groups)  whenever  he  found  the  ruling 
party  in  the  wrong.  And  several  times,  he  deliberately  climbed  down  in 
order  to  keep  the  face  of  the  Opposition,  though  he  knew  the  weakness 
of  their  case.  It  was  he  who  as  Congress  President  in  1936  had  written 
an  article  (anonymously)  titled  “Rashtrapati  Ki  Jai”  in  Modern  Review 
of  Calcutta,  against  himself,  and  warned  the  people  against  his  being 
boosted  too  much  too  soon,  so  that  he  may  not  become  another  Caesar 
or  ride  roughshod  ever  the  wishes  of  the  people!.  Where  in  history  could 
one  find  an  example  as  rare  as  this? 

China  had  wronged  this  nation  grievously,  but  he  never  abandoned 
support  to  its  cause  at  the  UN  or  elsewhere.  Pakistan  often  tried  to 
bully  and  blackmail  him,  but  he  remained  the  most  formidable  protector 
of  the  Muslims  in  this  country  and  a  true  friend  of  the  Arab  world. 

He  pulled  the  womenfolk  of  this  land  out  of  their  thraldom  of 
centuries  as  no  one  else  perhaps  could.  He  used  to  say:  “My  main 
contribution  as  Prime  Minister  of  India  is  the  liberties  and  privileges 
I’ve  brought  to  the  womenfolk  of  this  conservative  and  male-domin¬ 
ated  society— the  right  to  property,  divorce,  and  public  employment.” 

I  myself  enjoyed  his  friendship  in  ample  measure  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  we  had  over  various  public  issues  is  my  proudest  possession 
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in  life.  I  asked  for  an  interview  and  the  courier  was  there  the  very 
next  day  at  your  doorstep  to  inform  you  that  it  had  been  arranged. 
And  as  I  sat  with  him,  it  appeared  you  grew  up  in  stature,  for  he 
brought  out  the  best  (not  the  worst)  in  you. 

How  calm  and  unruffled  he  was,  how  affectionate  and  delicate  in 
his  gestures,  how  generous  to  your  demands  on  his  time  and  sense  of 
idealism  !  He  never  said  “no”  to  an  intellectual  whom  he  honoured  for 
his  intellect  and  integrity.  1  never  saw  him  angry,  though  many  stories 
were  current  about  his  short  temper.  And  sometimes  his  sense  of 
humility  was  so  embarrassingly  overwhelming  that  you  wondered  if  he 
was  a  human  being  or  an  angel. 

There  was  a  whispering  campaign  during  his  last  few  years  in  office 
that  he  was  grooming  his  daughter  as  his  successor.  But  the  world  saw 
that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of 
some  of  us  to  see  this  happen.  It  was  someone  else  who  succeeded  him. 

And  when  later  Indira  Gandhi  came  to  power,  there  was  no  other 
choice  before  the  nation. 

How  repugnant  to  him  was  flattery  became  clear  to  me  when  after 
our  reverses  during  the  Chinese  invasion  in  October  1962,  a  Rajya  Sabha 
Congress  MP  from  Karnataka  leading  the  debate  on  foreign  affairs  in 
the  House  tried  to  preface  his  speech  with  fullsome  praise  for  Nehru 
and  his  great  father.  Panditji  was  brimming  over  with  rage  and  after 
about  two  minutes,  asked  Dr  Zakir  Husain,  the  then  Chairman  of  the 
House,  to  stop  him.  “The  debate,  sir,  is  on  China,  not  on  me  or  my 
family  background.” 

The  able  parliamentarian,  much  humbled  and  annoyed,  sank,  as 
if  dead,  in  his  seat.  When  I  rose  next  to  second  his  motion  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress  Party,  I  spoke  on  the  genesis  of  the  conflict,  of  the 
effect  of  our  humiliation  on  world  opinion,  (in  isolating  China),  the 
vindication  of  our  policy  of  non-alignment  (in  that  the  engagement 
ended  only  after  ten  days  and  both  the  US  and  the  USSR  came  to  our 
rescue). 

It  had  also  made  of  us  a  nation,  I  said,  more  mindful  than  ever 
before  of  her  weak  defences  and  which  would  henceforth  take  no 
nation  on  trust  only  for  its  slogans,  etc.  As  I  had  done  my  home- 
task  rather  well,  it  wreathed  the  face  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  a  rare 
smile  of  approval,  which  brought  the  whole  house  down  with  the  cheers 
of  my  colleagues,  led  generously  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

Someone  has  said  :  “He  [Nehru]  couldn't  achieve  more  than  what 
he  did  because  he  could  not  take  hard  decisions,  that  he  took  history 
and  the  world  around  him  too  much  to  heart,  that  he  was  an  idealist, 
almost  a  saint  strayed  into  politics.”  But  such,  indeed,  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth. 
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Great  men  are  far  too  many  strutting  about,  clothed  in  brief 
authority,  for  a  time,  on  the  stage  of  life.  But  history  has  ultimately 
honoured  only  those  like  him,  not  the  time-serving  opportunists,  or 
small-time  tyrants  who  are  feared  or  made  use  of,  when  alive,  and 
thrown  on  the  dungheap  of  history  when  dead.  The  earth  shook  twice 
the  day  his  earthly  remains  were  consigned  to  the  flames! 

And  this  is  so  for  good  reasons.  Scarcely,  as  Einstein  said  of  Gandhi, 
would  the  future  generations  believe  that  such  a  one  as  he  ever  trod 
upon  this  earth.  Undoubtedly,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  and 
a  great  man  of  history,  but  what  will  put  him  on  the  pedestal  for  our 
posterity  is  that  he  was,  in  spite  of  it,  a  good  eternal  man  and  a  true 
son  of  Mother  India.  D 
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JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU  shot  into  prominence  as  one  of  the  topmost 
leaders  of  the  national  movement  and  as  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  the  left  trend  in  the  organisation  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  him 
chosen  as  Congress  President  in  1929.  He  was  again  chosen  for  two 
successive  terms  of  presidentship  in  1936-38.  Naturally,  therefore,  he 
was  the  obvious  choice  for  the  leadership  of  the  interim  government  in 
1946  for  the  Prime  Ministership  of  India  after  independence. 

Although  he  was  thus  known  as  the  political  heir  of  the  Mahatma 
and  continued  to  act  as  his  disciple  for  seventeen  years  of  his  life  as 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  free  India,  the  teacher  and  disciple  sharply 
differed  on  a  number  of  vital  political  questions.  These  included  the 
perspective  which  should  guide  Congressmen  after  their  basic  objective 
— the  freedom  of  the  nation — was  attained. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  of  the  view  that,  the  objective  of  the  Congress 
having  been  realised,  it  should  cease  to  be  a  political  party,  converting 
itself  into  a  Lok  Sevak  Saogb.  This  advice  was  heeded  and  sought  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a  small  band  of  confirmed  Gandhians  led  by  Vinoba 
Bhave  who  shunned  electoral  politics  and  organised  themselves  in  the 
non-political  Sarva  Seva  Sangh.  It  was  heeded  also  by  the  socialists 
who  cut  their  Congress  tail,  organising  themselves  into  an  opposition 
socialist  party  in  free  India.  Nehru  would  have  joined  them  and  others 
who  stood  to  the  left  of  the  Congress  in  a  well-organised  Left  Party  (in 
opposition  to  a  right  party  led  by  Patel  and  others)  if  he  had  agreed 
with  and  acted  upon  the  advice  of  the  Mahatma.  A  two-party  system 
with  its  left  and  right  poles  would  then  have  been  the  national  scenario. 

Nehru,  however,  disagreed.  Even  earlier,  in  the  1920s  and  the 
1930s,  when  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Left  in  the  Congress 
organisation,  he  was  opposed  to  that  right-left  confrontation  which  was 
envisaged  by  the  communists  and  socialists.  He  therefore  allowed 
himself  to  be  what  the  Mahatma  had  chosen  for  him— a  left  leader  who 
would  not  transgress  the  limits  set  by  the  rightist  leadership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  an  open  confrontation  took  place  before 
and  at  the  Tripura  Congress  in  1939,  he  took  an  ambivalent  attitude— 
the  only  occasion  when  he  temporally  faded  out  of  Congress  leadership. 

Subsequent  developments  like  the  Quit  India  Movement  and  its 
suppression,  the  protracted  negotiations  with  the  British  and  the  League 
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leaders  which  culminated  in  the  Mountbatten  Plan  of  transfer  of  power 
to  two  (Hindu  and  Muslim)  Indias  leading  to  the  biggest  ever  mass 
slaughter  in  history  etc  convinced  him  that  the  disbandment  of  the 
Congress  as  advised  by  the  Mahatma  would  be  a  calamity.  What  was 
required,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  he  felt,  to  use  the  prestige  of  the 
national  organisation  and  the  newly-acquired  authority  of  its  leaders 
as  the  new  rulers  of  the  country,  to  bring  some  order  and  cohesion 
into  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs  that  followed  the  partition  of  India.  It 
was  with  this  idea  that  he  began,  two  months  after  the  attainment  of 
independence  on  15  August  1947,  a  more  or  less  regular  fortnightly 
correspondence  with  State  chief  ministers.  He  hoped  in  his  first  letter, 

to  keep  in  touch  with  your  province  and  keep  you  informed  not 
merely  of  the  more  significant  developments  in  the  Centre  but  also 
of  events  in  other  provinces  which  have  repercussions  over  the  rest 
of  India  ....  It  is  in  times  of  exceptional  stress  like  the  present  that 
it  is  more  than  ordinarily  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  each  other,  so  that  we  can  put  forth  concerted  effort  to  over¬ 
come  the  growing  dangers  facing  us. 

The  practice  of  writing  letters  to  chief  ministers,  which  he  continued 
right  up  to  his  death,  helped  him  to  unburden  himself  of  the  intricate 
problems — national  and  international — with  which  he  was  constantly 
faced.  It  was  in  fact  a  continuity  of  and  break  from  his  earlier  exercises 
in  that  ideological  cohesion  at  the  national  level  which  made  him  the 
national  leader  par  excellence.  It  was  a  continuity  in  the  sense  that  it 
sought  to  give  an  all-India  outlook  to  those  (chief  ministers  and  others) 
who  tended  to  look  at  problems  from  narrow  (provincial,  communal) 
angles.  It  was  a  break  from  the  old  practices  because  he  was  doing  it 
at  the  level  of  central  and  state  governments,  rather  than  at  the  level  of 
a  mass  movement  of  which  he  had  earlier  been  the  leader.  He,  who 
had  made  a  mark  as  the  inspirer  and  educator  of  the  millions,  was 
now  acting  as  the  co-ordinator  and  educator  of  governmental  leaders. 
The  organisation  which  he  led  had  been  transformed  from  a  mass 
movement  into  the  political  machine  of  the  new  ruling  party. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Nehru  ceased  to  be  a  man  of  the  masses. 
He  did  undoubtedly  go  out  campaigning  among  the  people  and  inspired 
and  got  inspiration  from  the  people.  But  his  mass  contacts  were  centered 
round  the  projects  and  activities  of  his  government  for  which  he  sought 
co-operation  from  the  people.  There  being  no  alien  force  against  which 
he  was  fighting,  he  did  not  want  (as  earlier  he  did)  the  masses  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  He  was  in  fact  impatient  of  such  forms 
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of  mass  action  as  had  been  adopted  earlier  (satyagraha,  demonstrations, 
hunger  strikes,  etc.)  when  they  were  resorted  to  by  the  mass  organisa¬ 
tions  and  political  parties  to  realise  the  demands  formulated  by  them. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  of  his  pronouncements  taken  at  random 
from  Vol.  I  of  his  Letters  to  Chief  Ministers: 

Strikes:  “I  have  been  deeply  distressed  by  the  recent  strike  in  the 
Tata  collieries.  The  strike  was  illegal  and  without  notice  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  great  damage  to  the  plan.  The  strike  is  over.  But  this  kind 
of  irresponsible  behaviour  is  exceedingly  harmful  not  only  to  industry 
but  to  the  community  as  a  whole  and  it  has  become  essential  for  us  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  this  happening”  (p.  82). 

Again,  ‘There  have  been  some  strikes  which  can  hardly  be  called 
economic  strikes.  A  definite  attempt  to  sabotage  is  to  be  seen  in  these 
strikes.  Then  there  is  a  threat  of  posts  and  telegraphs  strike  and  possi¬ 
bly  a  railway  strike.  Government  have  done  everything  in  their  power, 
having  regard  to  their  resources,  to  ease  the  situation  for  their  emplo¬ 
yees.  They  just  cannot  do  anything  more.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  there 
is  any  strike,  then  the  only  course  open  to  government  is  to  meet  it  with 
all  the  strength  it  has”  (p.  282). 

Students:  ‘  One  of  the  most  deplorable  features  of  the  present  day 
is  the  extraordinary  mentality  of  some  of  our  students.  I  do  not  mind 
exuberance  among  students  or  even  aggressiveness.  I  like  vitality  but 
what  I  do  not  like  is  the  demands  made  for  lower  standards  in  passes, 
for  hunger  strikes  because  fees  have  been  slightly  raised,  for  a  demand 
that  a  student  should  be  represented  in  examinations  and  the  like.  .  .  . 
All  this  indicates  not  a  desire  to  fit  oneself  for  shouldering  responsibility 
but  somehow  to  get  a  label  without  necessarily  having  any  qualifications 
for  anything.  We  cannot  permit  this  drift”  (p  203). 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  industrial  workers  and  the  students 
were  two  sections  of  the  fighting  people  who  made  big  contributions  to 
the  freedom  movement.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  ditto  everything 
that  Nehru  and  his  colleagues  consider  possible  and  necessary,  just 
because  they  (Nehru  and  his  colleagues)  have  become  rulers.  They  may 
have  other  ideas.  Out  of  this  arise  the  “exuberance”  and  ‘‘vitality”  of 
students,  which  Nehru  “likes”  but  which  might  manifest  themselves  in 
ways  other  than  what  he  prefers. 

As  for  industrial  workers,  they  have  not  pledged  themselves  only  to 
“economic  strikes”  but  are  part  of  the  political  movement  as  much 
after  as  before  independence.  Consolidation  of  the  political  freedom 
won  and  its  expansion  into  socio-cultural  fields  require  collective  action 
by  all  sections  of  the  toiling  people  including  the  industrial  workers 
and  students.  Furthermore,  the  organised  political  force  which  leads 
this  class— the  Communist  Party— has  become  a  point  of  attraction  for 
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all  those  who  are  trying  to  forge  a  political  alternative  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  what  Nehru,  the  leader  of  the  new  government  in  free  India, 
did  not  understand,  in  fact  was  opposed  to  it. 

This  negative  approach  to  the  militant  movements  of  the  toiling 
people  made  Nehru,  the  leader  of  the  new  ruling  party,  heir  to  the 
profound  crisis  of  the  system  which  dogged  him  at  every  step  in  his  life 
and  in  the  life  of  the  entire  country  as  such.  That  crisis  turned  the 
Congress  into  a  minority  among  the  people  in  the  very  first  test  (the 
1952  election)  and  made  it  successively  lose  power  in  several  states  and 
in  the  end  at  the  Centre.  His  successor  and  daughter,  in  her  drive 
to  keep  herself  in  power,  had  to  clamp  the  notorious  emergency  and  her 
successor  and  her  son  is  today  following  in  her  footsteps,  though  the 
concrete  methods  he  is  adopting  are  different  from  hers-  ‘‘Nehru 
himself  blessed  the  notorious  anti-communist  “liberation  struggle” 
calling  it  “a  mass  upsurge”  and  used  it  to  get  the  Kerala  government 
dismissed. 

This,  however,  was  not  a  sudden  development;  six  years  earlier, 
reviewing  the  Travancore-Cochin  elections  where  his  party  was  humbled, 
he  had  envisaged  a  “future”  where  “clear  single-party  majorities  might 
not  be  available  in  states”  and  therefore  “some  form  of  coalitions  between 
like-minded  groups  or  a  fluid  or  unstable  state  of  affairs”.  What  sur¬ 
prised  his  admirers  was  that  among  “the  like-minded  groups”,  he 
found  in  Kerala  were  the  Muslim  League,  the  Christian  clergy  and  the 
various  caste  organisations.  The  Mahatma’s  warning  that,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  continued  to  function  as  a  political  party  in  free  India,  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  communal  forces  appears  to  have  come  true  in  the 
very  lifetime  of  his  “political  heir”.  □ 
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AF  ever  the  pangs  of  conscience  for  fellow-brethren  has  compelled  a 
man  to  forsake  a  life  of  affluence  and  prosperity  to  court  prison  with  all 
its  sufferance  and  that  too  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  of  the  fraternity,  it  has  indeed  been  truly  so  in  the  case  of  the 
life  and  times  of  Pandit  Nehru.  His  long  career  reveals  that  he  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  sake  of  liberation  of  his  country  from  foreign 
domination  and,  in  that  memorable  role,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
humanitarian  first  and  last. 

In  one  sense  human  rights  are  as  ancient  as  the  civilization  of  man, 
as  it  moved  from  nomadic  existence  to  that  of  urbanity.  The  very  basis 
of  a  healthy  community  existence  is  recognition  of  human  rights  and 
our  scriptures  have  not  hesitated  to  emphasize  the  prime  importance  of 
the  principles  of  TO^-common  brotherhood  of  mankind.  The 
very  heavens  appeared  to  be  centred  in  the  ethics  of  the  famous  verse: 

h  ^  i 

m  ?  w  cpmm 

•o 

$rTNRTS3nfi  Hrsr^nr  1 1 

(I  seek  no  kingdoms  nor  heavenly  pleasures  nor  personal  salvation 
since  to  relieve  humanity  from  its  manifold  pains  and  distresses  is  the 
supreme  objective  of  mankind). 

Nehru  was  moved  by  these  very  sublime  considerations  when  in  his 
lifetime, ".he  gave  up  his  fortune  to  serve  his  own  kith  and  kin  in 
bondage.  In  this  freedom  struggle  which  symbolised  the  very  highest 
objectives  of  human  rights,  Nehru’s  name  came  to  be  associated  with 
characters  of  Indian  history  like  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Sardar  Vallabhbhai 
Patel,  Lokmanya  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Rajendra 
Prasad,  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  and  other  luminaries  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  that  have  lit  our  history.  Nehru  was  a  great  patriot,  an 
illustrious  statesman,  and  a  many-splendoured  personality  whose  place 
in  the  history  of  India’s  freedom  struggle  is  unique.  His  life  is  a 
brilliant  essay  in  perseverance  and  devotion  to  the  jealous  mistress  that 
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law  is.  He  lives  in  modern  Indian  history  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
lawyers  of  his  time,  an  outstanding  parliamentarian,  a  great  constitu¬ 
tionalist  and  an  ardent  freedom  fighter,  a  genuiue  humanist  and  a  true 
friend  of  the  poor.  Everyone  respected  him  for  his  independence  of 
thought  and  the  courage  with  which  he  expressed  his  views.  I  rank 
Nehru  as  the  tallest  of  all  the  humanists  as  it  was  his  effort  to  win 
independence  for  enslaved  colonies  that  brought  about  the  emancipation 
of  millions  under  bondage.  This  aspect  needs  to  be  emphasised. 

The  history  of  mankind  will  record  in  golden  letters  all  human 
efforts  made  towards  achieving  the  great  humanitarian  task  of  liberation 
of  colonies  or  dependencies  and  helping  them  to  rise  to  sovereign 
independent  status,  which  Nehru  fought  for  so  vehemently  with 
such  world-wide  success.  It  is  indeed  noteworthy  to  observe  today  that 
Nehru’s  daughter  Indira  Gandhi,  should  have  later  kept  the  same  torch 
so  well  lit  as  to  help  continue  to  liberate  neighbouring  people  to 
independence1,  and  India9s  strong  persistent  voice  can  be  heard  against 
the  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Furthermore,  though  the  first  nuclear  explosion  attributed  to  India 
dates  to  the  time  when  Indira  Gandhi  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ever  about  her  steadfast  policy  never  to 
use  that  device  except  for  purely  peaceful  purposes.  That  aspect  has 
been  reiterated  by  all  the  Indian  Prime  Ministers  ever  since  1947,  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  India  in  giving  full  weight  to  the  larger  humani¬ 
tarian  considerations  which  cannot  be  ignored  if  the  future  of  mankind 
is  to  have  a  meaning. 

Nehru’s  words  will  ever  echo  in  the  annals  of  Indian  history:  “We 
want  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  action,  freedom  to  fashion  our 
own  destiny  and  build  up  an  India  suited  to  the  genius  of  her  own 
people.  .  .  .” 

Nehru's  Era  for  Humanity 

If  Negro  slave  trade  and  conquest  and  colonization  constituted  the 
greatest  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Albuquerque  age  which 
dominated  the  global  history  consequent  on  European  expansion  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  cyclonic  wave  of  decolonization,  which 
originated  from  the  Indian  shores  in  1947,  that  changed  the  entire 
political  geography  of  the  world,  radically  altered  some  of  the  age-long 
traditional  concepts  and  norms  not  only  of  international  law  but  also  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  mankind  and  revolutionized  human  thinking  to 


1Th e  role  of  India  in  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Bangladesh  and 
Namibia  is  well  known. 
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usher  in  a  new  age  based  on  oneness  of  the  human  race  and  solidarity  of 
human  rights.  The  Indian  independence  was  by  far  the  most  momentous 
event  of  the  current  century.  It  was  indeed  a  joint  unparalleled  exercise 
in  which  both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  collaborated  to  a  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  by  a  unique  Act  of  Parliament  at  Westminster  which 
gave  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947,  and  earlier  Burma  and  later  Ceylon, 
their  cherished  independence.  Thus  the  British,  in  creating  sovereign 
states  in  Asia  out  of  the  erstwhile  colonies  of  the  Empire,  moved  by  the 
humanitarian  spirit  fostered  by  Nehru  set  the  example  for  the  other 
colonisers  to  follow.  It  was  in  the  same  praiseworthy,  peaceful 
humanitarian  spirit  that  France  gave  up  its  colonies  of  Pondicherry  and 
Chandranagore  in  India,  though  Portugal  resisted  but  in  the  end 
humanitarianism  triumphed  to  establish  a  government  in  Lisbon  which 
ultimately  liberated  Portuguese  Africa  in  the  1970s  of  the  current 
century.  It  is  to  the  standing  glory  of  those  who  had  the  vision  and  the 
foresight  to  appreciate  the  new  trend  and  to  change  their  time-hardened 
policies  to  welcome  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  liberation  of  the  three 
continents  of  the  world,  namely  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Carribean  Latin 
America,  which  followed  1947,  involved  tbe  freedom  of  more  than  half 
the  human  population  and  this  did  vitally  alter  the  future  of  mankind 
for  the  better.  It  settled  once  and  for  all;  first,  that  the  abominable 
institution  of  slavery  was  to  be  totally  eradicated;  second ,  that  no  one 
country  could  hold  another  in  bondage;  third ,  the  acquisition  of 
territory  by  conquest  could  no  longer  confer  a  legal  right  on  the 
conqueror;  fourth,  even  the  threat  to  use  force  was  contrary  to  the  UN 
Charter  and  derogatory  to  human  civilization;  and  fifth,  the  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  international  law  that  coe»  cion  and  compulsion  of 
one  state  over  another  to  sign  a  treaty  vitiated  the  agreement  ab  initio. 
These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  politico- 
legal  philosophy  in  the  World  Community  of  Sovereign  States.  It  would 
thus  not  be  incorrect  to  conclude  that  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  man  to  be  free,  which  flowed  from  Indian  independence  in  1947 
and  synchronized  with  the  UN  Charter  of  1946,  ushered  in  a  new  era 
heralding  a  bright  future  for  mankind.  This  was  the  era  of  Nehru  which 
enunciated  a  humanitarian  era  of  our  century.  Those  who  fought  and 
struggled  for  our  country’s  independence  as  well  as  those  who  showed 
humanitarian  considerations,  bad  their  own  contribution  to  make,  not 
only  in  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  human  rights  but  also  in  the 
building  up  of  a  belter  Asia  and  a  better  world  striving  to  become  free 
from  any  kind  of  discrimination  whether  based  on  race,  colour,  or  sex. 

Nehru’s  name  thus  stands  immortalised  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
India  but  in  the  history  of  the  human  raee,  □ 
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J AWAHARLAL  NEHRU  was  one  of  the  great  human  beings  to  be  born 
in  India,  or  anywhere,  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Indeed, 
few  countries  of  the  world  could  produce  a  Nehru  (1889-1964)  and  a 
Gandhi  (1869-1948)  within  one  century.  The  only  other  country  may 
have  been  Germany  where  both  Albert  Schweitzer  (1875-1965)  and  Albert 
Einstein  (1879-1955)  were  born  within  four  years. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  man  of  many  talents  and  achievements.  He 
was  successful  both  as  an  architect  of  national  independence,  a  freedom 
fighter,  and  a  consolidator  of  that  independence,  a  nation-builder.  He 
could  make  a  revolution  and  also  build  a  country.  Two  of  Nehru’s 
peers,  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  and  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  succeeded 
brilliantly  as  nationalists,  but  both  failed  when  they  became  heads  of 
state  or  government.  Nehru  was  successful  before  the  independence  of 
India  and  also  afterwards. 

During  the  years  when  Nehru  was  prime  minister  of  India,  he  became 
a  world  statesman.  His  achievements  in  this  field  were  many.  He  was 
the  ‘'father”  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
partial  test-ban  treaty  of  1963.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ban¬ 
dung  movement  which  resulted,  if  indirectly,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Third  World  caucus  in  the  United  Nations  system  known  as  the  Group 
of  77.  He  was  also  one  of  the  architects  of  the  non-aligned  movement 
which  still  remains  a  formidable  force  in  the  world  community. 

This  essay  is  necessarily  confined  to  Nehru’s  relationship  to  the  rise 
of  non-alignment.  This  movement  took  a  solid  form  with  the  Summit  of 
the  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of  Non-Aligned  States  at  Belgrade 
in  September  1961.  However,  the  path  to  the  Summit  was  long  and  not 
straight.  Other  leaders,  both  independently  and  together,  ascended 
to  the  peak,  including  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt,  Kwame  Nkumah 
of  Ghana,  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  and  Jossip  Broz  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

For  Nehru,  the  journey  may  have  begun  when  he  attended  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  at  Brussels  in  1927.  He  took  several 
other  steps  towards  developing  the  non-aligned  position,  especially  in  his 
beloved  New  Delhi.  There,  and  elsewhere  in  India,  with  Gandhi  and 
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many  others,  he  helped  the  Indian  people  gain  their  independence.  He 
was  also  the  first  prime  minister  of  independent  India.  Then  he  became 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  at  Bandung,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  in  1955.  This  preceded  by  six  years  his  preparation  for  and 
participation  in  the  first  non  aligned  summit  at  Belgrade  in  1961. 

Each  of  these  three  conferences — Brussels,  Bandung,  Belgrade — will 
be  remembered  for  a  role  played  by  Nehru.  In  this  essay,  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  describe  these  conferences  and  to  attempt  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  achievements  of  non-alignment  during  Nehru’s  last  years— he 
died  in  May  1964 — and  brought  up  to  date.  A  brief  consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  the  future  of  the  non-aligned  movement,  one  of  several 
continuing  legacies  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  his  centenary  year. 

Brussels 

When  Nehru  was  37  years  old,  in  March  1926,  he  took  his  family  to 
Europe.  It  was  his  first  visit  abroad  after  1912  when  he  left  England 
after  a  seven-year  stay  culminating  in  his  being  called  to  the  bar.  He 
took  his  wife,  Kamala,  and  his  daughter,  Indira,  from  Bombay  to  Venice 
and  thence  to  Switzerland  where  his  wife  might  recover  from  a  serious 
illness.  They  lived  in  Switzerland,  but  Jawaharlal  was  inquisitive  and 
restless,  and  visited  many  European  places  and  persons.  In  Berlin,  he 
heard  about  the  Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  in  February.  He  notified  his  colleagues  on  the  Ali-India  Con¬ 
gress  Committee  and  they  asked  him  to  represent  the  Indian  National 
Congress. 

The  Brussels  meeting  welcomed  nationalists  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  as  well  as  friends  of  the  oppressed  from  Europe  and 
America.  Asian  delegates  came  from  China,  Dutch  East  Indies,  India, 
Indo-China  (Annam),  Korea,  Palestine,  Persia,  and  Syria.  Africans 
attended  from  Egypt,  French  North  and  West  Africa,  and  South  Africa. 
The  states  of  Central  and  South  America  were  represented  as  well  as 
Mexico.  Blacks  and  White  liberals  came  from  the  United  States  and 
delegates  arrived  from  many  European  countries.  Well-known  indivi¬ 
duals  present  there  included  Roger  Baldwin  of  the  United  States,  Fenner 
Brockway  of  England,  Mohammad  Hatta  who  later  became  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Indonesia,  Ho  Chi  Minh  who  became  the  “father”  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Vietnam,  George  Landsbury  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  and 
Leopold  Senghor  who  later  was  the  longe-time  President  of  Senegal. 
Messages  of  support  came  from  Albert  Einstein,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and 
Romain  Rolland.  The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  were  those  of 
the  colonial  powers:  English,  French,  and  German.  Lansbury^was  elec¬ 
ted  President  and  Nehru  became  a  member  of  the  Presidium. 
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Nehru  arrived  at  Brussels  witha  press  statement,  declaring  that  “there 
is  much  in  common  in  the  struggle  which  various  subject  and  semi-sub¬ 
ject  and  oppressed  peoples  are  carrying  on  today.9’1  Later,  he  delivered 
a  long  address,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  He 
told  the  “distressing  story”  of  how  India  “has  been  utilized,  suppressed, 
and  exploited  by  other  people.”  He  was  applauded  when  he  concluded 
that  “the  exploitation  of  India  by  the  British  is  a  barrier  for  other 
countries  that  are  being  oppressed  and  exploited.”  He  felt  it  was  an 
“urgent  necessity”  for  other  oppressed  people  that  the  Indians  gain 
their  freedom. 

The  Congress  was  conceived  in  Berlin  with  funds  from  Mexico  and 
the  Kuomintang  in  China.  Apparently  “the  Russians  approved  the  idea” 
of  such  a  Congress,  but  at  Brussels  “Russia  was  conspicuous  by  its  very 
absence.”  Delegates  at  Brussels  decided  to  establish  an  ongoing  organi¬ 
zation,  the  League  Against  Imperialism.  George  Lansbury  was  elected 
President  and  Nehru  was  placed  on  its  continuing  executive.  At  the 
close  of  the  Congress  and  when  he  returned  to  his  Swiss  mountain-top 
abode,  Nehru  wrote  a  highly  political  report  about  the  Congress  for  his 
Indian  colleagues.  He  called  it  “an  event  of  first  class  importance... 
likely  to  have  far-reaching  results.”  He  predicted,  after  talking  to  the 
Latin  Americans  present,  that  “the  great  problem  of  the  near  future  will 
be  American  imperialism,  even  more  than  British  imperialism.” 

Nehru  was  also  impressed  that  the  Asians  at  Brussels  had  a  “strong 
desire”  to  form  some  “Asiatic  federation.”  It  was  a  recognition  of  a 
common  bond  uniting  them”,  not  “any  feeling  against  Europe  or 
America”.  In  the  end,  Nehru  felt  that  any  such  federation  would  be 
premature,  but  he  encouraged  the  nationalist  groups  in  Asia  to  exchange 
mailings  and  even  visits  Nehru  urged  the  Indian  National  Congress  to 
become  affiliated  with  the  League.  He  himself  attended  its  executive 
meetings  in  Amsterdam  and  Cologne.  In  March  1927,  Nehru  wrote  to 
Gandhi  about  his  experience  at  the  Congress.  He  did  not  think  it  “desir¬ 
able  or  indeed  possible  for  India  to  plough  a  lonely  furrow  now  or  in 
the  future.”  Nehru  added:  “We  are  terribly  narrow  in  our  outlook  and 
the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  this  narrowness  the  better.” 

Nehru  returned  to  India  with  his  family  in  December  1927.  He 
comd  only  remain  “in  distant  touch”  with  the  League,  but  kept  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  of  its  personalities.  By  1931  the  League  excommunicated 

xMost  of  the  material  on  the  Brussels  Congress  and  the  League  Against  Imperial¬ 
ism  is  taken  from  S.  Gopal,  ed.,  Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  (Orient 
Longman,  New  Delhi,  1972),  Vol.  II,  pp.  469.  See  also  Towards  Freedom:  The 
Autobiography  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  (John  Day,  New  York,  1941),  pp.  445; 
123-27. 
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Nehru  “with  bell,  book,  and  candle”  when  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  made  a  truce  with  the  British  Government  of  India. 

This  brief  experience  with  the  Brussels  Congress  and  the  League  did 
not  put  Nehru  on  the  road  to  non-alignment.  Nevertheless,  it  introduced 
the  mature  Nehru  to  the  broader  world  of  anti-colonialism.  It  also 
opened  to  him  the  workings  of  communism  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (which  he  visited  briefly  in  November  1927)  and  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  international  politics.  The  experience  with  the  League 
demonstrated  to  him  the  power,  outside  India,  of  the  “foreign  and  colo¬ 
nial  offices  of  the  imperial  powers.” 

New  Delhi 

Non-alignment  goes  back  at  least  to  the  Greek  city-states.  In  our  time, 
the  term  “non-alignment”  may  first  have  appeared,  according  to  Webs- 
ters  Dictionary,  in  1934.  However,  the  1976  supplement  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary  indicates  that  the  word  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
London  on  5  May  1955 — a  few  weeks  after  the  Bandung  Conference  was 
held.  Yet  Jawaharlal  Nehru  used  the  concept,  if  not  the  full  term,  as  early 
as  September  1946.  In  a  broadcast  some  months  before  the  independence 
of  India,  Nehru  declared:  “We  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep 
away  from  the  power  politics  of  groups,  aligned  against  one  another, 
which  have  led  in  the  past  to  two  world  wars  and  which  may  again 
lead  to  disasters  on  an  even  vaster  scale.”2  Here  was  a  fully-developed 
concept,  gained  from  Nehru’s  experience  with  pre-war  colonialism  and 
World  War  II,  and  in  the  political  environment  emerging  after  that  war. 
Non-alignment  evolved  in  Nehru’s  mind  as  a  practical  necessity  for 
national  survival  in  a  post-colonial  world  where  institutions  of  imperi¬ 
alism  died  slowly,  not  as  an  intellectual  luxury  concocted  by  exiled 
freedom  fighters  in  Brussels,  London,  or  Paris, 

A  few  weeks  latter,  on  26  September  1946,  Nehru  spoke  to  a  press 
confrence  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  the  Interim  Government  in 
charge  of  external  affairs.  He  declared  that  “in  the  sphere  of  foreign 
affairs,  India  will  follow  an  independent  policy,  keeping  away  from  the 
power  politics  of  groups  aligned  against  one  another.”3 

Talking  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  after  Indian  freedom  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1947,  Nehru  reminded  the  delegates  that  “we  have  proclaimed 
during  the  past  year  that  we  will  not  attach  ourselves  to  any  particular 
group”.  He  added  that  he  had  “nothing  to  do  with  neutrality  or  passi¬ 
vity  or  anything  else”.  “We  have  sought  to  avoid”,  Nehru  declared, 

2Jawaharlal  Nehru,  India's  Foreign  Policy:  Selected  Speeches ,  September  1946 — 
April  1961  (Government  of  India, gNew  Delhi),  p.  612;  2. 

3 Indian  Annual  Register  1946,  Vol.  2,  p.  252. 
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“foreign  entaglements  by  not  joining  one  bloc  or  the  other”.  He  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  result  had  been  that  “neither  of  these  big  blocs  looks  on  us 
with  favour”  and  indeed  they  think  of  us  as  “undependable,  because  we 
cannot  be  made  to  vote  this  way  or  that  way”.4 

Nehru  further  declared  in  March  1949  that  “we  should  not  align 
ourselves  with  what  are  called  power  blocs”  since  “we  can  be  of  far 
more  service  without  doing  so”.  He  also  said  that  “obviously  it  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  be  closer  in  our  relations  with  some  coun' 
tries  than  with  others.”5  In  June  1952,  Nehru  in  a  debate  in  the  Indian 
parliament  used  the  word  “non-align”,  three  years  earlier  than  recorded 
in  the  1976  edition  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary :  “So  far  as  our 
policy  is  concerned.  ...  we  (India)  have  not  swerved  at  all  from  our 
non-alignment  with  any  group”.6 

Another  step  Nehru  took  in  getting  from  Brussels  to  Belgrade  was  in 
March/April  1947  when  he  convened,  even  before  Indian  independence, 
delegates  from  twenty-eight  A.sian-nations.  The  Asian  Relations  Con¬ 
ference  attracted  representatives  of  both  aligned  and  non-aligned  Asian 
nations,  many  from  Soviet  Asia. 

Nehru  managed  to  bring  Gandhi  twice  to  these  meetings.  Gandhi 
urged,  on  1  April  1947,  that  such  meetings  of  Asians  be  held  “regularly” 
and  hoped  that  the  delegates  came  together  not  to  “wage  war  aganist 
Europe,  against  America,  or  agaimt  non-Asiatics”.  The  next  day  Gandhi 
told  these  Asian  leaders  that  “the  message  of  Asia. .  .  is  not  to  be  learned 
through  the  Western  spectacles  by  imitating  the  atom  bomb”.  He  asked 
them  to  go  home  “with  the  thought  that  Asia  has  to  conquer  the  West 
through  love  and  truth.”7  With  this  admonition,  the  delegates  dispersed 
to  their  homes  all  over  Asia.  Within  a  year,  Gandhi  was  assassinated. 

Another  step  in  Nehru’s  path  towards  non-alignment  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  concept  of  Panchsheel,  the  five  principles.  These  first  emerged 
at  Beijing  in  April  1954.  Called  the  Agreement  on  Trade  and  Inter¬ 
course  between  India  and  China,  this  treaty  facilitated  pilgrimage  and 
travel  to  Tibet.  The  two  governments  inserted  in  the  treaty  five  princi¬ 
ples:  mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity  and  sovereign¬ 
ty,  mutual  non-aggression,  mutul  non-interference  in  each  other’s  affairs, 
equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peaceful  co-existence.  When  Prime 
Minister  Chou  En-lai  of  China  visited  New  Delhi  in  June  1954,  these 
principles  were  put  forth  by  both  Nehru  and  the  Chinese  leader  as  “a 


4Jawaharlal  Nehru.  India's  Foreign  Policy,  pp.  24-25. 

5 Ibid.; p.  47. 

6 Ibid.,  p.  63. 

^The  Collected  Works  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Vol.  86  (Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi,  1983),  pp.  586,  1983;  182-83. 
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solid  foundation  for  p?ace”.  While  they  were  not  exactly  rules  for  non- 
alignment,  they  were  useful  for  several  years  in  Asian  relations. 

In  September  1954,  when  Indonesian  Premier  All  Sastroamidjojo 
visited  New  Delhi,  he  recalled  that  President  Sukarno  also  proposed  five 
principles  or  Pantja  Sila:  nationalism,  humanism,  freedom,  social  justice, 
and  faith  in  God.  At  a  dinner  honouring  the  Indonesian  leader,  Nehru 
said:  “We  talk  also  of  another  Panchseel  or  Five  Principles.”  Thus  the 
term  Panchsheel  was  launched  internationally.  The  Indian  government 
later  declared  that  Panchsheel  as  a  “restatement,  in  more  specific  terms, 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  the  UN  Charter”.8 

Bandung 

In  April  1954,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  met  in  Colombo,  Ceylon,  with 
his  peers  from  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Pakistan:  Sir  John  Kotela- 
wala,  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  U  Nu,  and  Mohammed  Ali.  They  convened 
without  a  formal  agenda.  The  Conference  on  Indo-China  was  in  session 
at  Geneva  and  Dien  Bien  Phu  fell  five  days  after  their  meeting  ended. 
The  five  prime  ministers  discussed  chiefly  the  Indo-China  situation.  A 
consensus  communique  was  released.  However,  the  decision  most 
remembered  from  this  meeting  was  to  support  a  proposal,  originally  by 
Sastroamidjojo,  to  convene  a  conference  of  Asian  and  African  state 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jawabarlal  Nehru  did  not  easily  agree  to  participate,  let  alone  spon¬ 
sor,  this  Asian-African  conference.  Fie  was  juggling  many  international 
issues,  including  souring  relations  with  the  United  States,  delicate 
overtures  to  China,  and  always  difficult  problems  with  Pakistan.  Also 
the  Indo-China  crisis  remained  volatile.  Yet  Nehru  became  slowly  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  Asian-African  meeting,  if  it  would  not  be  confined  to  UN 
members,  and  if  it  would  focus  on  major  and  not  regional  issues,  might 
be  very  useful.  Thus  he  went  along  with  the  other  four  prime  ministers 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  convene  a  conference. 

The  five  Colombo  Powers  next  met  at  Bogor,  Indonesia,  in  December 
1954.  Nehru  attended  that  preparatory  meeting  for  the  conference. 
It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  meetings  an  Bandung,  Indonesia, 
in  April  1955.  Sir  John  Kotelawala  of  Ceylon  observed:  “I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  claim  the  right  to  speak  for  Asia,  but  until  such  time  as  Asia 
can  speak  for  herself,  I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  see  that  our  views  on 
Asian  affairs  do  not  go  unheeded.”9  Nehru  told  the  Bogor  meeting:  “The 

8G.H.  Jansen,  Nonalignment  and  the  Afro-Asian  States  (Praeger,  New  York, 
1966),  pp.  432,  51-75. 

9This  and  the  next  two  quotations  are  from  Homer  A.  Jack,  Bandung  Toward 
Freedom  (1955),  p.  37. 
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old  balances  are  no  longer  there”.  He  felt  that  the  prime  ministers  must 
‘‘place  Asia  and  Africa  in  proper  perspective  in  the  world  because  the 
old  perspectives  no  longer  apply”.  Four  purposes  for  the  forthcoming 
conference  were  also  spelled  out,  the  last  being  “to  view  the  position  of 
Asia  and  Africa  and  their  peoples  in  the  world  of  today  and  the  contri¬ 
bution  they  can  make  to  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  co¬ 
operation”. 

Most  independent  and  near-independent  Asian  and  African  nations 
were  invited  to  the  conference,  whether  aligned  to  Washington  or 
Moscow,  or  to  neither.  Thus  such  clients  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
as  the  Philippines,  Liberia,  Turkey,  and  Japan  attended,  as  did  such  a 
client  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
China  was  invited.  A  few  countries  (such  as  the  Central  African  Repub¬ 
lic)  chose  not  to  attend.  Some  were  not  invited:  Israel,  the  two  Korean 
states,  and  Taiwan.  The  five  host  countries  could  not  decide  whether  to 
invite  the  Soviet  Union.  Was  it  an  Asian  country  — or  not?  In  the  end, 
the  Soviets  were  not  invited. 

Twenty-nine  Asian  and  African  nations  came  to  the  mountain  city  of 
Bandung.  In  addition  to  the  five  hosts,  the  Asian  participants  included 
Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  China,  Iran,  Iraq,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Leba¬ 
non,  Nepal,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Demo¬ 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  State  of  Vietnam,  and  Yemen.  The  African 
countries  present  were  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  the  Gold  Coast  (soon  to  become 
Ghana),  Liberia,  Libya,  and  the  Sudan. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Bandung  as  well  as  one 
of  its  shining  stars.  His  only  rival  at  the  conference  was  Chinese  Prime 
Minister  Chou  En-Lai,  although  Col.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt 
received  much  publicity  smce  it  was  the  first  international  gathering  he 
attended.  Nehru  made  no  plenary  address  but  spoke  often  in  the  closed 
committee  meetings.  He  once  observed:  “I  belong  to  neither  (bloc) 
and  I  propose  to  belong  to  neither  whatever  happens  in  the  world.  If 
we  have  to  stand  alone,  we  will  stand  by  ourselves,  whatever  happens.  .  . 
and  we  propose  to  face  all  consequences.”10 

Reacting  to  positions  taken  by  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  Nehru  told  the 
Political  Committee:  “If  all  the  world  were  to  be  divided  up  between 
these  two  big  blocs.  .  .the  inevitable  result  would  be  war.  Therefore 
every  step  that  takes  place  in  reducing  that  area  in  the  world  which  may 
be  called  the  unaligned  area  is  a  dangerous  step  and  leads  to  war.”11 

10Sarvepalli  Gopal,  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  A  Biography  (Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  1979),  Vol.  H  (1947-1954);  pp.  346,  253. 

“George  McT.  Kahin,  The  Asian- African  Conference  (Cornell,  Ithaca,  1956), 
pp.  88,  23,  66. 
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In  his  closing  address  to  the  Bandung  Conference,  Nehru  reverted  to 
the  non-aligned  theme:  “If  we  are  camp  followers  of  Russia  or  America 
or  any  other  country  of  Europe,  it  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  very  credit¬ 
able  to  our  dignity,  our  new  independence,  our  new  freedom,  our  new 
spirit,  and  our  new  self-reliance.”12 

In  this  Indonesian  city,  the  leaders  of  Asia  and  Africa  gave  notice  to 
the  world  that  they  wanted  their  “new”  nations  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  unity  and  diversity  of  the  Conference  perhaps  was  best  described 
by  a  black  writer,  Richard  Wright: 

The  despised,  the  insulted;  the  hurt,  the  dispossessed — in  short,  the 
underdogs  of  the  human  race  were  meeting.  Here  was  class  and 
religious  consciousness  on  a  global  scale.  •  .What  had  these  nations  in 
common?  Nothing.  .  .  but  what  their  past  relationship  to  the  Western 
world  had  made  them  feel.  This  meeting  of  the  rejected  was  in  itself 
a  kind  of  judgment  upon  that  Western  world.  .  .  .It  was  the  kind  of 
meeting  that  no  anthropologist,  no  sociologist,  no  political  scientist 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  staging;  it  was  too  simple,  too  elemen¬ 
tary.  .  .There  was  something  extra-political,  extra-social,  extra-human 
about  it. .  .They  comprise  princes  and  paupers,  communists  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  leftists  and  rightists,  Buddhists  and  democrats,  in  short,  just 
anybody  who  lived  in  Asia  and  Africa.13 

Bandung  in  1955  was  a  forerunner  of  the  first  non-aligned  conference 
at  Belgrade  in  1961,  but  it  was  not  a  direct  predecessor.  Indeed,  efforts 
were  made  to  convene  a  second  Asian-African  Conference,  especi  illy  by 
Algeria  and  China  in  the  mid-1960s.  This  effort  to  hold  Bandung  II  in 
Algeria  failed.  One  direct  contribution  of  Bandung  to  Belgrade  was  to 
give  confidence  to  some  of  the  leaders  present  that  they  could  convene 
successfully  a  world-class  conference,  despite  widespread  scepticism  of 
the  West,  and  many  of  its  governmental  leaders  and  press.  Also  the 
experience  at  Bandung  made  Nehru,  Nasser,  and  Sukarno  and  their  staffs 
close  friends. 

Bandung  will  be  remembered  as  a  hinge  of  history.  Leopold  Senghor, 
head  of  Senegal  for  many  years  and  a  fellow  delegate  with  Nehru  to  the 
Brussels  Congress,  later  called  Bandung  the  most  important  event  since 
the  Renaissance  that  spelled  “death  to  the  inferiority  complex  of  colo¬ 
nial  people”.14 

lZIbid.,  p.  74. 

13Richard  Wright,  The  Color  Curtain  (World,  Cleveland  1956),  pp.  223, 
p.  12-14. 

14Richard  L.  Jackson,  The  Non-Aligned,  the  UN,  and  the  Super  Powers  (Praeger, 
New  York,  1983),  p.  14. 
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Belgrade 

After  the  Bandung  Conference,  President  Josip  Broz  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia  invited  Nehru  and  Nasser  in  July  1954  to  his  island  of  Brioni 
for  political  disussions.  Yugoslavia  was  not,  as  a  European  nation, 
invited  to  Bandung,  but  during  this  period  Tito  was  developing  his  own 
foreign  policy  and  maintaining  a  dialogue  with  his  peers.  In  1960,  Tito, 
Nehru,  and  Nasser  met  again  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  session  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly  in  New  York.  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana 
and  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  joined  them  in  discussing  the 
mounting  Soviet- American  tensions.  Tito  began  advocating  a  meeting 
of  non-aligned  states.  He  travelled  to  nine  African  countries  early  in 
1961  in  his  search  for  support  for  new  machinery  for  world  peace. 

In  April  1961,  Tito  and  Nasser  addressed  a  communication  to  twenty- 
two  non-aligned  countries  suggesting  a  summit  meeting  before  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  UN  General  Assembly  in  September.  A  month 
later,  Nehru  and  Sukarno  joined  Tito  and  Nasser  in  asking  appropriate 
countires  to  send  representatives  to  a  preparatory  meeting  at  Cairo  early 
in  June. 

Once  again  Nehru  was  a  reluctant,  not  an  eager,  partner.  Nehru  had 
to  be  convinced  that  such  a  summit  would  be  worthwhile.  Krishna 
Menon,  Indian  foreign  minister,  hesitated  to  institutionalize  the  non- 
aligned  position,  fearing  that  it  might  only  restrict  the  options  of  Indian 
foreign  policy.  But  Nehru  felt  that,  if  a  conference  were  to  be  held, 
India  would  have  to  participate.  Also  Nehru  felt  that,  India  could 
influence  the  conference  by  helping  in  its  preparation. 

Fifteen  countries,  including  India,  attended  the  preparatory  meeting 
in  Cairo.  Criteria  were  adopted  as  the  basis  for  issuing  invitations 
to  states  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Summit  on  a  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  level.  These  included  the  following:  “The  country  should 
have  adopted  an  independent  policy  on  the  co-existence  of  states  with 
different  political  and  social  systems  and  on  non-alignment  or  should 
be  showing  a  trend  in  favour  of  such  a  policy;  the  country  should  be 
consistently  supporting  movements  for  national  independence;  and 
the  country  should  not  be  a  member  of  a  multilateral  military  alliance 
concluded  in  the  context  of  great  power  conflicts.”15  A  draft  agenda 
for  the  conference  was  adopted  and  Yugoslavia  was  selected  as  the 
venue.  Arabic,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  were  selected  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  languages. 

The  Non-aligned  Summit  opened  on  1  September  1961  in  Belgrade. 
Twenty-five  states  were  represented.  Delegates  included  one  emperor, 

15Homer  A.  Jack,  Belgrade:  The  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  States  (National 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  New  Delhi,  1961),  pp.  56,  5. 
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Haile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  the  kings  of  Morocco  and  Nepal,  and  princes 
from  Cambodia  and  Yemen.  Also  attending  were  the  presidents  of 
Cuba,  Cyprus,  Ghana,  Indonesia,  Mali,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt),  and  Yugoslavia.  Prime  ministers  were 
present  from  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Burma,  Ceylon,  the  Congo,  India, 
and  Lebanon.  Three  heads  of  delegations  were  the  foreign  ministers  of 
Guinea,  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

At  Belgrade,  the  twenty-five  nations  staked  out  the  position  of  non- 
alignment  in  the  post-colonial  world  where  the  two  Super  Powers  were 
competing  for  supremacy.  The  definition  of  non-alignment  was  not 
perfectly  made,  nor  was  it  easily  accepted  by  outside  sceptics  and  critics. 
Nehru  succeeded  in  deflecting  attention  at  the  meeting  from  continuing 
colonial  problems.  As  Professor  Sarvepalli  Gopal  has  written:  “Nehru 
wrested  the  Conference  out  of  the  old  ruts  of  ritual  oppositiou  to 
colonialism,  imperialism,  and  racism  and  forced  it  to  face  the  danger  of 
nuclear  warfare.”16  Indeed,  the  Conference  composed  and  issued  an 
Appeal  to  Peace,  with  Nehru  and  Nkruinah  immediately  afterwards 
visiting  Secretary  Khrushchev  in  Moscow,  and  Sukarno  and  President 
Keita  of  Mali  visiting  President  Kennedy  in  Washington.  The  Con¬ 
ference  also  discussed  a  list  of  substantive  world  and  regional  issues  and 
demanded  a  strengthened  United  Nations. 

The  Belgrade  Conference  did  not  know  how  to  respond  usefully  to 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  convening.  While  many  of  the  assembled  presidents 
and  prime  ministers  denounced  these  Soviet  actions  in  their  speeches, 
the  final  declaration  only  weakly  condemned  the  Soviets.  However, 
Nehru  told  the  Conference:  “This  danger  of  war  comes  nearer  and 
nearer,  has  been  enhanced  and  has  become  nearer  to  us,  perhaps,  by  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  start  nuclear  tests... 
This  decision  makes  the  situation  much  more  dangerous...  I  regret  it 
deeply  because  it  may  well  lead  to  other  countries  also  starting  this  and, 
then  apart  from  the  danger  inherent  in  nuclear  tests. ..all  this  brings  us  to 
the  very  verge  and  precipice  of  war...  It  has  become  even  more  urgent 
that  this  process  of  negotiation  should  begin  without  any  delay,  without 
thinking  of  who  is  going  to  ask  whom  first.  The  person  who  asks  first 
will  deserve  the  credit,  not  the  person  who  shrinks  from  asking 
others.”17 


An  Assessment 

Nehru,  Tito,  Nasser  and  the  other  leaders  may  or  may  not  have  fully 
realized  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  and  indeed  the  institution  they 

16S.  Gopal,  Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  186. 

I’Homer  A.  Jack,  Belgrade:  The  Conference  of  Non-Aligned  States. 
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created  at  Belgrade.  Nehru  died  only  three  years  later,  although 
preparations  were  already  under  way  to  convene  the  Second  Non- 
Aligned  Summit  at  Cairo  in  October  1964.  Nehru’s  successor,  Prime 
Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  attended,  with  forty-seven  countries 
participating.  Nasser  died  in  1970  before  the  third  Summit  of  fifty-four 
countries  was  held  at  Lusaka,  Zambia.  Tito  lived  through  three  more 
summits— Algiers  in  1973,  Colombo  in  1976,  and  Havana  in  1 979 — 
before  dying  in  1980.  The  seventh  was  held  in  New  Delhi  (1983)  and 
the  eighth  and  most  recent  in  Harare  (1986). 

The  Harare  Summit  coincided  with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Belrade  Conference  and  it  was  appropriately  observed.  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe  in  the  keynote  address  declared  in 
part:  “The  one  question  that  today  precedes  all  others  is  that,  without 
an  answer  to  it,  answers  to  all  other  questions  become  pointless.  (This) 
is  the  question  of  disarmament.  Preventing  the  annihilation  of  mankind 
consequent  upon  nuclear  war  is  the  pre-condition  of  all  our  endeavours”. 
Mugabe  added:  “May  our  deliberations  today  be  attended  with  the 
positive  spirit  that  inspired  Tito,  Nehru,  Nasser,  Sukarno,  Nkrumah, 
and  others  to  launch  our  movement  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.” 

What  did  the  movement  initiated  by  Tito,  Nehru,  and  Nasser 
accomplish  over  the  years,  as  more  than  a  hundred  non-aligned  states  are 
already  planning  politically  for  their  ninth  Summit?  Any  balance-sheet 
of  the  non-aligned  movement  to  date  would  have  to  recognize  some 
disappointments. 

After  twenty-seven  years,  a  blurred  image  in  the  world  remains 
about  the  non-aligned  movement.  The  leaders  themselves  have  often 
failed  to  articulate  simply  the  outlines  of  admittedly  a  complex  entity. 
Deep  ideological  divisions  have  only  given  ammunition  to  the  detractors 
of  non-alignment— and  there  remain  many.  Also  non-alignment 
remains  a  negative  concept  to  many  even  if,  Indians  have  been  fond  of 
noun  with  negative”.18  A  positive,  affirmative  definition  of  non-align¬ 
ment  is  still  needed,  one  that  goes  beyond  its  institutional  phase  to 
denote  national,  regional,  and  global  efforts  for  the  goals  of  peace,  dyna¬ 
mic  social  change,  and  social  and  economic  justice.  Equidistance  and 
neutrality  have  been  supplanted  by  less  transitory  strategies. 

Another  disappointment  is  that  the  non-aligned  movement  has  so  far 
not  prevented  the  emergence  of  nuclear  weapon  states  within  its  own 
family.  Some  members  have  caught  the  nuclear  virus  and  feel  that  the 
acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  might  give  them  prestige  and  even 
security.  Using  the  excuse  that  the  non-proliferation  treaty  is  dis- 

18K.P.  Misra,  ed.,  Non-Alignment:  Frontiers  and  Dynamics  (Vikas,  New  Delhi, 
1982),  pp.  512,  26. 
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criminatory  to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  (because  the  Super  Powers 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  not  disarmed  under  Article  VI),  a  few 
non-aligned  states  have  got  themselves  pregnant  with  nuclear  bombs. 
Although  the  gestation  period  is  long  and  expensive,  each  of  them  one 
day  might  produce  multiple  births  which  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from 
the  world.  The  movement  ignores  this  threat  to  its  common  security. 

The  non-aligned  movement  has  never  quite  lived  up  to  the  hopes  and 
rhetoric  of  its  founders  in  being  able  to  change  history.  The  forces  of 
history  created  non-alignment,  but  the  movement  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
created  history.  Non-alignment  has  assisted  history,  at  times  has 
nudged  it,  but  seldom  caused  significant  changes.  The  favourite  campa¬ 
igns  of  the  movement — against  apartheid,  for  some  kind  of  new  econo¬ 
mic  order— have  fallen  short  of  success.  Even  if,  since  1961,  the  Super 
Powers  did  not  go  to  war  and  indeed  have  engaged  in  detente  at  least 
twice,  the  non-aligned  movement  may  have  been  only  a  marginal  factor 
in  their  improved  relations. 

Another  disappointment  is  the  lack  of  an  effective  machinery  of  the 
movement.  Given  the  hesitation  of  Nehru  and  its  other  founders  to 
create  another  political  bloc,  the  role  of  the  chairman  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  imprecise.  Some  chairmen  have  performed  better  than  others, 
but  there  is  no  continuing  secretariat.  Thus  the  impact  of  the  move 
ment  has  been  uneven,  especially  within  the  United  Nations  com¬ 
munity.  The  latest  example  is  the  role  of  the  non-aligned  at  the 
Third  UN  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  in  June  1988.  Its  foreign 
ministers  met  on  the  eve  of  the  session  and  produced  an  impressive 
memorandum  for  the  Conference.  Yet,  at  the  special  session  itself, 
non-aligned  leadership  was  almost  totally  lacking. 

A  fifth  disappointment  is  that  the  growth  of  the  movement  has 
slowed  down  considerably.  New  nations  are  emerging  in  this  post-colo¬ 
nial  era  more  slowly.  Also  there  may  be  hesitations  about  growth  within 
the  movement.  Should  it  extend  its  membership  to  such  neutral  but 
developed  states  as  Sweden  and  Austria,  if  they  would  want  to  join? 
And  what  have  been  the  factors,  over  many  years,  which  have  caused 
Mexico  and  some  other  Latin  American  countries  to  hesitate  to  become 
full  members? 

The  non-aligned  movement  tries  to  bring  peace  to  the  world,  but 
often  finds  it  impossible  to  heal  regional  conflicts  within  its  own  ranks. 
The  wars  between  Iraq  and  Iran  and  between  Ethiopia  and  Somalia— 
these  and  others  seem  resistant  to  mediation  within  the  movement  itself. 
These  conflicts,  while  troublesome,  many  have  not  injured  the  unity  of 
the  movement  but  may  be  tarnishing  its  reputation  at  least. 

Still  another  disappointment  relates  to  the  fissures  within  the  move¬ 
ment  as  it  has  multiplied  fourfold  in  its  membership.  Some  of  its  mem- 
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bers  are  becoming  economically  developed,  such  as  Singapore.  Others 
of  its  members  are  the  large  bloc  of  least-developed  countries,  the  so- 
called  “fourth  world”.  Still  others  of  its  members  continue  to  be  clients 
muted  or  otherwise,  of  one  Super  Power  or  another.  Only  with  difficulty 
do  they  somehow  fit  within  the  rules  of  membership  laid  down  before 
the  Belgrade  Conference  Also  regional  sub- caucuses  have  developed 
within  the  movement  which  take  policy  decisions  for  the  whole,  such  as 
the  African,  Arab,  and  Central  American  groups.  It  takes  strong  leader¬ 
ship  and  stronger  ideological  glue  to  hold  such  a  diverse  group  of  states 
together. 

A  final  disappointment  is  that  the  non-aligned  movement  appears 
more  concerned  about  the  violation  of  economic  and  social  rights  than 
of  civil  and  political  rights.  The  members  demand  food  and  housing  and 
jobs  more  than  freedom  and  democracy.  They  appear  more  opposed  to 
poverty  and  disease  than  torture  and  imprisonment.  Many  have  hoped, 
over  the  years,  that  the  movement  would  act  upon  both  sets  of  human 
rights  simultaneously. 

Th  is  litany  of  disappointments  about  the  non-aligned  movement, 
although  real,  does  not  overshadow  the  many  accomplishments  of  the 
legacy  of  Nehru,  Tito,  and  Nasser. 

The  non-aligned  movement  for  almost  three  decades  has  prevented 
the  further  polarization  of  a  bipolar  world  into  pro-Washington  or  pro- 
Moscow  allies.  It  has  given  legitimacy  to  the  new  nations,  or  old  ones, 
which  preferred  to  be  independent  and  un-labelled  politically.  The  very 
existence  of  the  non-aligned  grouping  has  given  them  political  shelter,  a 
clubhouse  in  which  to  gather. 

The  non-aligned  movement  has  had  the  flexibility  to  endure  and 
often  thrive  through  almost  three  decades  when  the  political  landscape 
changed  considerably,  including  the  reputation  of  both  the  Super 
Powers.  The  movement  has  seen  few  defections— only  Burma — and 
remains  a  source  of  solidarity  for  a  majority  of  the  independent  nations 
of  the  world.  More  than  a  body  of  doctrine  (the  sum  of  its  massive 
resolutions  at  eight  summits),  more  than  an  ideology  dating  back  to  the 
break  of  Nehru  and  Nasser  with  London  and  Tito  with  Moscow,  non- 
alignment  remains  a  living  faith  for  both  rulers  and  their  peoples. 

The  non-aligned  movement  gave  much  impetus  to  the  process  of 
decolonization.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  political  forces  unleashed 
by  the  Second  World  War  and  the  rise  of  the  United  Nations,  but  the 
non-aligoed  helped  greatly  to  lessen  colonialism  in  our  time.  Decolo¬ 
nization  was  truly  one  of  the  successful  revolutions  of  our  era. 
Dependent  territories  remain,  not  only  in  Southern  Africa,  but  else¬ 
where  too.  Yet  much  of  the  world  is  free— at  least  from  old-fashioned 
colonialism. 
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The  non-aligned  movement  has  insisted  that  nuclear  disarmament 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  world’s  agenda.  It  is  wrong  to  assert  that 
the  £  South”  is  unconcerned  about  disarmament,  or  about  nuclear 
weapons.  Beginning  in  1961,  but  with  Nehru  even  in  1954,  the  non- 
aligned  have  always  put  the  ending  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  at  the  very 
peak  of  their  agenda. 

The  non-aligned  movement  has  also  insisted  that  the  world  commu¬ 
nity  give  high  priority  to  Southern  Africa — to  ending  apartheid  and  the 
occupation  of  Namibia.  The  pressures  on  Pretoria  continue  strong,  but 
also  on  Washington  and  London  to  stop  their  equivocating.  The  non- 
aligned  demand  that  racism  must  end,  beginning  with  South  Africa. 

The  non-aligned  movement  has  become  the  best  protector  and 
defender  of  the  United  Nations  system.  The  members  of  the  non- 
aligned— mostly  small  states,  but  also  some  big  ones  such  as  India  and 
Nigeria — need  the  world  organization.  The  non-aligned,  as  the  largest 
caucus  in  the  United  Nations,  have  come  to  dominate  the  UN  agenda 
and,  in  the  General  Assembly,  sometimes  its  voting  patterns.  Indeed, 
the  UN  caucus  may  be  currently  the  most  effective  arm  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement. 

What  would  the  architects  of  Belgrade  think  if  they  could  see  their 
movement,  and  the  world,  today?  What  could  Nehru  think,  months 
after  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  partial  test-ban 
treaty,  about  the  tragic  fact  that  a  comprehensive  treaty  has  not  yet 
been  signed?  What  would  Tito  think  if  he  knew  that  the  “new  inter¬ 
national  economic  order9’  has  been  shelved  and  that  the  gap  between 
the  developed  and  the  developing  countries  continues  to  widen?  What 
would  Nasser  think  about  the  continued  killings  of  West  Bank  Palesti¬ 
nians  by  the  Israelis  and  the  continued  resistance  to  establish  an 
independent  Palestinian  state? 

The  Future 

Some  observers  believe  that  the  non-aligned  movement  has  a  great 
future,  that  more  states  will  become  independent  of  political  and  mili¬ 
tary  blocs,  and  that  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  the  non-aligned 
movement  will  continue  and  even  increase.  Others  feel  that  the  move¬ 
ment  may  have  already  reached  its  zenith,  but  that  it  may  take  some 
years  for  its  numbers  and  dynamics  to  fall  off. 

The  polycentrism  in  the  world  community  emerging  during  the  past 
decades  has  cast  some  doubt  on  the  future  of  the  non-aligned  movement. 
When  there  were  only  two  Super  Powers,  both  searching  for  clients  or 
allies  and  when  new  nations  were  being  born  almost  every  month,  the 
need  for  a  “third  force”  seemed  clear  and  welcome.  Yet  now  that  there 
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are  a  third  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth,  and  more,  centers  of  economic  and 
political  power,  non-alignment  becomes  a  more  politically  complex 
choice.  What  happens  when  some  of  the  non-aligned  states,  such  as 
India,  are  also  these  new  powers?  Also  when  Beijing  split  with  Moscow, 
non-alignment  for  some  nations  was  to  refuse  to  identify,  not  with 
Washington  or  Moscow,  but  with  Beijing  or  Moscow. 

The  new  turn  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Gorbachev  may 
also  cause  problems  for  the  non-aligned  movement.  How  will  Moscow 
under  perestrokia  relate  to  the  non-aligned?  The  Chinese  for  years 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  non-aligned  movement,  but  they 
have  had  the  restraint  not  to  ask  for  admittance.  But  what  about 
Mr  Gorbachev?  How  will  he  and  his  new  foreign  policy  relate  itself  to 
the  non-aligned?  On  the  other  hand,  will  the  new  bilateralism  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  appear  to  be  so  much  at  the  expense  of 
other  nations  that  they  will  rally  ever  closer  around  the  non-aligned 
banner? 

The  Group  of  77  also  must  be  factored  into  any  future  discussion  of 
the  non-aligned  movement.  Established  in  1964  to  influence  the  UN 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD),  today  this  caucus 
is  a  formidable  lobby  for  the  Third  World  in  all  UN  economic  bodies. 
It  really  has  roots  dating  back  to  the  Bandung  and  Belgrade  Con¬ 
ferences.  The  future  of  this  modest  caucus,  with  perhaps  more 
“machinery”  than  the  non-aligned  movement,  bears  careful  watching. 
One  day  it  could  take  over  some  of  the  functions  of  the  non-aligned 
movement. 

In  the  immediate  future,  however,  the  non-aligned  movement  will 
continue  the  legacy  of  Nehru,  Tito,  and  their  associates.  It  will  conti¬ 
nue  to  rally  basically  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America — the  poor  and  the  oppressed  under  neo-colonialism. 

Once  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  while  alive,  proposed  his  own  epitaph. 
He  diffidenlty  suggested:  “If  any  people  choose  to  think  of  me,  then  I 
should  like  them  to  say.  ‘This  was  a  man  who,  with  all  his  mind  and 
heart,  loved  India  and  the  Indian  people.  And  they,  in  turn,  were 
indulgent  to  him  and  gave  him  of  their  love  most  abundantly  and 
extravagantly.”’19 

On  the  occasion  of  Nehru’s  birth  centenary,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
internationalize  and  universalize  this  epitaph:  “This  is  a  man  who  loved 
the  Asian  and  the  African  people.”  Perhaps  neither  John  Foster  Dulles 
nor  The  New  York  Times  gave  Nehru  their  love,  but  to  this  day  the  good 
people  everywhere  should  be  thankful  for  his  legacy.  □ 

19Michael  Brecher,  Nehru:  APolitical  Biography  (Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1961), 
abridged  edition,  pp.  267,  254. 
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^^HEN  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  celebrating  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  birth 
centenary  from  14  November  1988,  it  is  but  appropriate  that  Gandhi 
Marg,  which  is  the  official  journal  of  the  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation, 
should  join  in  the  commemoration  of  this  centenary  by  bringing  out  a 
special  issue  of  the  journal.  After  all,  there  was  a  peculiar  relationship 
between  Nehru  and  Gandhi  which  hardly  has  a  parallel  in'similar  intimate 
relationships  between  any  two  political  workers.  The  only  parallel  I 
can  find  is  the  relationship  between  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa  and 
Swami  Vivekananda,  where  the  rebellious  and  questioning  Vivekananda 
ultimately  succumbed  to  Sri  Ramakrishna  because  of  the  latter’s 
exercising  the  power  of  love  on  him.  I  think  that  something  similar 
happened  in  the  case  of  Gandhi  and  Nehru  and  that  is  why  it  is  all  the 
more  important  for  Gandhi  Marg  to  bring  out  a  special  issue  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  birth  centenary  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Nehru  personally  and  having  con¬ 
versed  with  him  at  practically  monthly  intervals  for  long  periods  when 
he  was  Prime  Minister.  I  had  known  him  of  course  even  earlier  during 
the  Youth  League  days  when  he  came  to  preside  over  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Youth  Conference  in  1928.  There  were  also  many  other 
subsequent  occasions  when  I  met  him  including  the  memorable  meeting 
we  bad  in  my  rooms  in  Cambridge  when  he  came  to  breakfast  accompa¬ 
nied  by  his  daughter  Indira.  But  the  continuous  contact  was  between 
1948  and  1964  and  that  is  when  I  developed  the  immense  sense  of 
perional  loyalty  and  affection  which  was  not  weakened  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  many  faults  as  an  administrator  and  apparent  builder  of 
socialism  in  this  country1. 

*As  Dr  S.  Gopal  pointed  out  in  Nehru’s  biography:  “The  fondness  for  ideas, 
taken  with  his  attractive  failings — the  agonising  continually  in  public  over  all 
aspects  of  every  question,  the  open-mindedness  carried  to  excess,  the  overdeveloped 
democratic  instinct  to  carry  all  shades  of  opinion  with  him,  the  civilized  self  doubt — 
have  together  clouded  Nehru’s  reputation  as  an  administrator.  Doubts,  as  he  once 
observed,  are  perhaps  never  resolved,  and  all  one  can  do  is  to  choose  that  which  is 
less  evil  than  the  alternatives.  But  from  such  hard  choices  he  persistently  retreated 
and  was  addicted  to  over-scrupled  hesitation  and  delay  in  action:  ‘Well,  if  you  like 
you  may  call  me  weak,  I  have  no  objection  to  being  called  weak.  I  do  not  like 
dictatorial  tendency  in  any  person  or  any  government.’  So  he  drifted  to  decisions 
on  such  important  and  thorny  questions  as  the  formation  of  linguistic  provinces, 
the  survival  of  the  communist  regime  in  Kerala  and  the  ending  of  colonialism  in 
Goa. 
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The  attraction  that  Nehru  exercised  over  me  was  not  so  much 
because  of  his  great  contributions  to  the  task  of  freeing  India  from 
foreign  rule  or  even  because  he  kept  the  country  stable  for  seventeen 
years  after  the  attainment  of  independence  and  his  installation  as  Prime 
Minister  of  India.  His  contributions  were  of  course  many  and  I  shall 
mention  them  before  I  conclude  this  article.  But  the  charm  which  he 
exercised  on  me  was  more  than  the  admiration  I  had  for  him  due  to  his 
work  as  freedom  fighter  and  later  Prime  Minister.  To  illustrate  what 
I  am  saying  I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  his  biography 
by  his  political  opponent,  the  Communist  Professor  Hiren  Mukherjee. 
From  the  title  that  he  gave  to  his  biography  of  Nehru,  The  Gentle 
CoIossus^sl  mixed  chronicle  of  both  appreciation  and  criticism — ,  one 
can  note  the  personal  charm  of  the  man  about  whom  he  was  writing. 
No  wonder  he  had  this  to  say  in  conclusion: 


Of  no  man  can  more  be  said  than  it  can  be  said  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru: 
our  world  is  a  better  place  on  account  of  his  having  lived  in  it.  If  a 
man  can  conquer  death,  as  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  tells  us,  he  has 
done  it.  He  belongs  now  to  the  ages,  the  famed  aeons  of  Indian 
history.  As  he  said  of  his  master,  when  Gandhi  died,  ‘‘let  us  be 
worthy  of  him.” 

The  very  traits  that  made  him  exercise  magnetic  attraction  on  not 
only  his  friends  but  also  on  strangers  and  not  only  on  the  followers  but 
also  on  the  opponents  were  the  very  personal  qualities  which  came  in 
the  way  of  his  accomplishing  all  that  he  set  out  to  do.  As  Dr  S.  Gopal, 
his  most  comprehensive  biographer,  says  in  his  last  chapter:  “Nehru’s 
career  would  seem  then  to  underline  the  melancholy  truth  that,  in 
public  affairs,  sincerity,  decency  and  bigh-force,  statesmanship  without 
strength,  are  invitations  to  disaster.” 


T  can  personally  recall  three  occasions  which  stood  out  in  my  life  for 
the  charm  he  exercised  and  the  magnetic  puli  that  he  had  on  my  own 
life  and  conduct.  The  first  was  when  I  was  functioning  as  lecturer  in 
Andhra  University,  Waltair,  to  which  place  he  came  on  one  of  the 
election  campaigns  of  1936  and  addressed  an  audience  in  the  university 
with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sri  C.  R.  Reddy,  in  the  chair.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  sit  in  front  and  drink  in  the  joy  of  Nehru’s  presence  and 
talk,  but  as  usual  I  had  had  tome  tiff  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University — something  purely  trivial  but  that  was  the  way  I  was  made 
—  and  therefore  had  to  go  right  to  the  back  of  the  audience  and  could 
hardly  be  seen  or  recognised  by  anyone  sitting  on  the  dais.  After 
Nehru  finished  his  lecture,  he  turned  round  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
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said:  “I  was  told  Dr  V  K  R  V  Rao  was  here,  where  is  V  K  R  V  Rao?” 
He  said  this  in  a  loud  and  piercing  tone  and  I  was  so  moved  that  I 
literally  ran  from  my  seat  through  the  crowd  to|the  dais  and  reached  him 
and  said:  “here  I  am”.  Perhaps  it  means  nothing  to  strangers,  but  on 
me  it  left  an  indelible  impression  which  bound  me  with  chains  of  love 
to  the  well-being  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

The  second  incident  that  I  remember  was  when  my  wife  Premila 
was  seriously  ill  in  1953-55  and  I  had  had  her  case  sent  for  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  to  experts  in  London,  Vienna,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  some  other  places  where  I  had  contacts.  All  of  them  sent  back 
dismal  reports  and  a  fateful  prognosis.  I  had  not  taken  the  opinion  of 
experts  in  Russia.  When  I  learnt  that  Nehru  was  going  to  Russia  on  a 
visit,  I  had  the  impudent  idea  of  using  his  trip  to  Moscow  to  get  the 
best  medical  opinion  for  my  wife  from  that  country.  It  was  really  an 
impertinence  on  my  part.  It  only  shows  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
I  though  I  had,  giving  me  the  confidence  that  I  could  turn  to  him  for 
help  when  I  was  really  and  desperately  in  need  without  the  fear  of 
being  snubbed.  I  went  to  his  house  and  after  chatting  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  suddenly  asked  Nehru:  “Can  you  do  me  a  favour?”  He 
looked  startled  because  I  had  till  that  time,  in  spite  of  his  long 
toleration  of  myself  and  my  company,  never  asked  him  for  a  single 
favour.  He  wondered  what  I  was  wanting.  He  said:  “Go  on,  tell  me, 
what  is  it”.  I  then  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  job  or  anything  else  that 
I  desired  from  the  government,  but  I  only  wanted  him  to  do  something 
personal  for  me,  and  then  I  explained  the  illness  of  my  wife,  the  reports 
I  had  had  from  doctors  from  different  parts  of  the  world  and  my 
anxiety  that  I  should  get  one  more  opinion  and  this  time  from  Russia. 
I  continued:  “I  was  told  you  are  going  to  Moscow.  If  I  give  you  the 
relevant  papers  regarding  her  illness,  can  you  take  them  with  you  and 
get  the  opinion  of  the  best  Russian  doctors  on  her  case?”  I  did  not 
realise  at  that  time  that  I  was  really  making  an  impertinent  request 
because  I  was  so  confident  of  my  relationship  with  him  and  I  was  not 
deceived  in  my  assessment.  He  said  in  a  concerned  tone:  “Certainly, 
Do  send  me  the  papers  and  I  will  take  them  and  have  them  examined 
by  the  best  doctors.”  I  gave  the  papers  relating  to  my  wife’s  illness 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  I  received  an  official  opinion  from  the  Academy 
of  Medical  Sciences,  Moscow.  Their  prognosis  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  other  doctors  and  gave  me  no  hope.  In  fact,  my  wife  died  in 
November  1955,  but  I  could  never  forget  the  concern  and  sympathy  of  a 
big  man  like  Nehru  for  the  problem  of  a  small  man  life  myself. 

The  third  incident  relates  to  the  last  year  of  his  existence.  He  was 
convalescing  after  his  illness  in  Bhubaneswar  and  resting  in  his  house. 
I  had  been  to  the  South  to  my  birth  place  Kancheepuram  and  got  some 
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‘prasad’  from  there  with  a  view  to  giving  it  to  Nehru  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  prolong  his  life.  I  had  also  just  got  from  the  press  the  first 
copy  of  my  book  Education  and  Human  Resources  Development  which  I 
wished  to  present  to  Nehru.  So,  one  afternoon,  I  went  to  his  house. 
Indira  Gandhi  was  downstrairs  and  I  told  her  I  would  like  to  meet  her 
father.  She  gave  me  a  gracious  smile  and  asked  me  to  go  the  back  of 
the  house  where  he  was  resting  on  a  chair.  I  can  never  forget  the  vivid 
impression  I  had  of  his  face  and  personality  as  he  was  sitting  in  an 
easy-chair.  He  allowed  me  to  put  the  ‘kumkum’  on  his  forehead.  I 
took  the  book  that  I  had  taken  with  me  and  gave  it  to  him  and  he 
assured  me  that  he  would  read  it  sometime  when  he  was  free.  I  was 
both  enchanted  and  dismayed  by  his  appearance.  He  appeared  to  have 
an  unclouded  and  serene  face  as  if  he  had  shed  all  his  worries  and 
concerns  about  India  and  its  future  and  had  come  to  terms  with  life 
and  acquired  the  kind  of  detachment  that  one  associates  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gita.  He  was  really  looking  beautiful  which  also  gave  me 
a  feeling  that  he  was  perhaps  approaching  his  end.  Soon  after  (after 
chatting  with  him)  I  left,  my  heart  was  laden  with  both  joy  and  sorrow. 

I  can  never  forget  this  glimpse  of  Nehru  I  had — his  face  ca^  and  serene 
and  at  peace. 

I 

must  now  turn  to  record  his  achievements  both  for  India  and  for  the 
world  as  a  whole.  While  Gandhi  was  the  country’s  most  charismatic 
draw  for  the  masses  whom  he  mobilised  for  national  liberation,  Nehru 
was  practically  next  to  him  in  being  one  with  the  crowds. 

It  was  Nehru  who  gave  a  world  perspective  to  India’s  struggle  for 
independence  and  also  became  the  leading  spokesman  of  the  Congress 
party  on  world  affairs.  He  persuaded  the  Congress  to  share  his  anti¬ 
fascist  position  and  pass  appropriate  resolutions  on  the  Spanish  Civil 

War  and  also  on  fascism  and  nazism.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
following  up  Gandhi’s  South  African  movement  for  racial  equality.  He 

also  saw  the  connection  between  India’s  liberation  and  the  liberation  of 
other  parts  of  Asia  from  their  colonial  masters  and  in  fact  held  the  view 
that  India’s  liberation  necessarily  would  be  followed  by  the  liberation 
of  other  parts  of  Asia  from  their  colonial  masters.  As  a  member  of  the 
interim  government,  he  convened  the  Asian  Relations  Conference  early 
in  1947  which  was  the  representative  of  both  government  and  non¬ 
official  movements  from  all  over  Asia  and  gave  notice  to  the  world  that 
henceforth  Asia  would  play  its  own  independent  role  in  world  affairs 
and  the  first  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  removal  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  colonial  yokes  on  Asian  peoples.  Nehru  was  also  responsible  for 
taking  the  Congress  in  a  leftist  direction  and  made  strong  socialist 
speeches  which  created  a  great  impression,  especially  on  the  younger 
members  of  the  Congress  organisation.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
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resolution  passed  at  the  Karachi  session  of  the  Congress  in  1930  which 
gave  radical  programmes.  Nehru  was  also  responsible  for  bringing  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  into  the  non-Communist  world  scenario 
first  by  giving  recognition  to  the  Chinese  government  and  then  by 
giving  it  prominence  at  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  which  met  at  Ban¬ 
dung  in  Indonesia.  He  also  repeatedly  urged  their  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  even  after  China  turned  hostile  to  India  and  invaded  its 
territory  in  1962.  He  also  saw  the  coming  end  of  colonialism  in  Africa 
and  projected  an  emerging  African  personality  for  the  world.  He  was 
counted  as  a  leader  among  the  anti-fascist  and  anti-imperialist  forces 
even  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  government.  He  followed  up  his 
position  by  practical  steps  to  achieve  both  the  objectives  when  he 
became  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  External  Affairs.  Nehru  was 
also  responsible  for  emphasising  the  crucial  role  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment  for  both  freedom  struggle  as  well  as  in  the  action  to  be  taken  after 
freedom  was  won.  He  gave  the  people  the  idea  of  planning  the  Indian 
economy  by  functioning  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Congress  when  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  was  its 
president.  Thus  he  familiarised  the  Indian  people  with  the  crucial  role 
that  planning  had  to  play  in  economic  development  even  before  the 
Congress  came  to  political  power.  His  was  therefore  a  radical  voice 
that  was  raised  in  the  world  forums  even  before  India  became  free  and 
continued  to  be  so  and  was  even  more  effective  when  India  became  free 
and  Nehru  was  India’s  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  External  Affairs. 
Above  a  11,  Nehru  w;as  responsible  for  the  policy  of  non-alignment  which 
resulted  in  keeping  an  even  distance  between  both  the  super  powers  and 
taking  every  opportunity  of  bringing  them  round  the  conference  table  in 
the  United  Nations  and  taking  decisions  concerning  both  in  an  objec¬ 
tive  way  and  by  refusing  to  join  either  of  the  two  blocs  which  had  come 
into  existence  under  the  leadership  of  the  super-powers.  In  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  Nehru  played  a  most  important  role  in  averting  a  third 
world  w'ar  by  his  policy  of  non-alignment  and  talking  to  both 
super  powers  without  at  the  same  time  aligning  himself  with  either  of 
them.  Gandhi’s  influence  on  Nehru  was  evident  in  the  role  that  Nehru 
played  for  world  peace  and  also  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts 
between  different  nations. 

Dr  Gopal,  whose  objective  biography  of  Nehru  took  into  account 
both  his  achievements  and  failures,  gives  the  following  report  on  his 
achievements  which  he  records  as  substantial  enough  to  give  Nehru  a 
lasting  place  in  Indian  history.  I  quote: 

.  .  .  The  rooting  of  democracy  in  India  and  the  formulation  of  a  foreign 

policy  new  in  concept,  adapted  to  national  interest  and  yet  helpful  in 
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fostering  a  world  community,  in  themselves  ensure  Nehrn’s  position 
as  one  of  the  few  great  men  of  the  age.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
governance  of  a  large  and  uneven  country  like  India,  keeping  political 
life  healthy  and  giving  the  extra  nudge  to  every  branch  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  The  right  push  in  the  right  direction’,  as  he  modestly  des¬ 
cribed  it,  to  the  economy  and  society.  As  his  Prime  Ministership 
drew  to  an  end,  Nehru  could  claim  that,  under  the  Plans,  national 
income  had  increased  by  42  per  cent,  food  production  by  46  percent 
and  industrial  production  by  94  percent.  Despite  an  increase  of  21 
percent  in  the  population,  food  consumption  had  risen  from  1,800 
to  2,100  calories  per  capita  and  use  of  cloth  from  a  little  over  9  yards 
per  year  per  head  to  14.5  yards.  It  is  only  since  the  mid-1960s  that 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  deceleration  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Above  all,  Nehru  made  ceitain  objectives  so  much  a  part  of  the 
general  consciousness  of  India  that  they  can  today  be  taken  for 
granted  even  if  they  have  not  been  as  yet  fully  attained— unity, 
democracy,  civil  liberties,  secularism,  a  scientific  and  international 
outlook,  planning  to  realise  the  vision  of  socialism.  He  provided 
India  with  a  rich  and  many-sided  social  morality. 

I  may  be  forgiven  for  quoting  below  the  concluding  parts  of  my  book 
on  Nehru: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nehru’s  influence  will  extend  far  beyond 
his  times  and  leave  a  lasting  impact  on  our  future  generations.  While 
not  a  professedly  religious  man  like  his  master  Gandhi,  he  was 
nevertheless  essentially  a  Gandhian  in  his  passion  for  peace,  his  be¬ 
lief  in  dialogue  and  persuasion,  his  absence  of  personal  rancour  or 
bitterness,  his  regard  for  human  dignity,  and  his  fundamental  belief 
in  the  nonviolent  approach  to  all  conflicts.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  modern  spirit,  with  faith  in  reason  and 
belief  in  science  and  the  full  confidence  that  the  environment  could 
be  conquered  and  society  reconstituted  with  the  help  of  science  and 
technology.  This  combination  of  the  spiritual  with  the  scientific,  the 
old  with  the  new,  the  inherited  with  the  acquired,  it  is  this  unity  in 
duality,  of  science  and  spirituality,  that  is  likely  to  make  the  most 
lasting  impact  on  the  future  generations  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Unwilling  to  hurt  or  wound,  with  no  sense  of  self  or  personal 
aggrandisement,  he  made  of  his  life  a  trust  for  the  nation  and 
indeed  for  all  who  were  poor  or  lowly  or  disinherited  wherever  they 
were  found.  He  believed  in  science  and  gloried  in  its  achievements; 
but  science  and  technology  were  only  handmaidens.  His  mistress 
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was  the  people;  and  their  service  was  his  worship.  And  now  his 
ashes  have  mingled  with  the  soil,  the  waters  and  the  air  of  the  land 
he  loved  and  worked  for.  But  left  behind  is  the  Nehru  Legacy;  and 
it  is  for  us  who  remain  to  strive  to  secure  its  fulfilment. 

As  this  article  is  to  appear  in  a  special  issue  of  Gandhi  Marg ,  I 
would  like  to  conclude  once  again  emphasising  the  special  relationship 
that  existed  between  Gandhi  and  Nehru  and  the  permanent  influence 
that  the  former  had  on  the  latter  not  only  when  he  was  alive  but  even 
after  he  passed  away.  There  can  be  no  disputing  the  crucial  role  that 
Gandhi  played  in  Nehru’s  political  evolution  and  subsequent  pro¬ 
minence  both  as  a  freedom  fighter  and  as  a  head  of  government.  Thus 
Gandhi  nominated  Nehru  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Congress  in  1929 
mentioning  that  “Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  undoubtedly  an  extremist, 
thinking  far  ahead  of  his  sorroundings,  but  was  humble  and  practical 
enough  not  to  force  the  pace  to  a  breaking  point”.  On  many  occasions, 
Nehru  could  not  simply  understand  what  Gandhi  was  saying  or  doing 
and  also  differed  from  him  in  many  matters.  When  Gandhi  sent  his 
11-point  programme  to  the  Viceroy  as  forming  the  substance  of  Poorna 
Swaraj,  Nehru  wrote  to  Gandhi:  ‘'What  was  the  point  of  making  a  list 
of  some  political  and  social  reforms — good  in  themselves,  no  doubt — 
when  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  independence.  Did  Gandhiji  mean  the 
same  thing  when  he  used  this  term  as  we  did,  or  did  we  speak  a  different 
language?”  However,  Nehru  was  convinced  that  Gandhi  alone  could 
cast  the  die,  as  far  as  mobilisation  of  the  nation  for  the  struggle  for 
independence  was  concerned  and  hence  his  faith  in  the  Gandhian 
alchemy,  e.g.,  in  bis  choice  of  the  salt  laws  for  defiance. 

When  Gandhi  undertook  a  fast  unto  death  to  bring  about  dilution 
of  the  communal  award  and  delete  the  introduction  of  separate  electo¬ 
rates  for  the  untouchables,  Jawaharlal  ruminated  in  jail: 

I  felt  annoyed  with  him  for  choosing  a  side  issue  for  his  final  sacri¬ 
fice.  What  would  be  the  result  of  our  freedom  movement  .  .  .  After 
so  much  sacrifice  and  brave  endeavour,  was  our  movement  to  tail  off 
into  something  insignificant?  1  felt  angry  with  him  at  his  religious 
and  sentimental  approach  to  a  political  question  and  his  frequent 
references  to  God  in  connection  with  it.  He  even  seemed  to  suggest 
that  God  had  indicated  the  very  date  of  the  fast  ...  so  I  thought  and 
thought,  while  confusion  reigned  in  my  head,  with  anger  and  help¬ 
lessness,  and  love  for  him  who  was  cause  of  this  upheaval. .-And 
then  a  strange  thing  happened  to  me,  I  had  quite  an  emotional 
crisis,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  felt  calmer,  and  the  future  seemed  not 
so  dark.  Bapu  had  a  curious  knack  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
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psychological  moment,  and  it  might  be  that  his  action— impossible 
to  justify  as  it  was  from  my  point  of  view — would  lead  to  great 
results,  not  only  in  the  narrow  field  in  which  it  was  confined,  but  in 
the  wider  aspects  of  our  national  struggle. 

Nehru  was  conscious  of  the  influence  that  Gandhi  had  on  him, 
though  he  was  not  so  happy  with  the  changes  that  he  (Gandhi)  brought 
about  in  his  thinking  or  action.  He  wrote  in  his  autobiography:  “Can 
anything  be  greater  coercion  than  the  psychic  coercion  of  Gandhiji 
which  reduces  many  of  his  intimate  followers  and  colleagues  to  a  state 
of  mental  pulp?” 

Nehru  agreed  with  Gandhi’s  decision  to  qualify  the  victory  of 
Subhas  Chandra  Bose  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Tripura  Congress. 
Jawaharlal  remained  sullen  and  aloof,  convinced  that  unity  could  be 
built  only  around  Gandhi.  Hiren  Mukherjee  says  in  his  book  on  Nehru 
that  he  was  in  a  sort  of  fixation  about  Gandhi’s  un-contestable  indis¬ 
pensability  which  remain?  a  major  blemish  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
record.  When  Subhas  Bose  was  forced  to  resign,  Nehru  kept  out  of 
the  Congress  Working  Committee  and  did  not  rejoin  it  till  after  the 
Ramgarh  Congress  of  1940  over  which  Maulana  Azad  presided. 

The  story  of  the  Congress  reaction  to  the  war,  their  final  conditional 
offer  of  cooperation  and  the  final  break-up  of  negotiations  is  all  a 
part  of  known  history.  When  in  January  1942,  the  All-India  Congress 
Committee  made  another  offer  of  conditional  cooperation,  Gandhi 
used  the  meeting  to  deny  current  reports  of  any  fundamental  rupture 
between  Nehru  and  himself  on  nonviolence  and  other  issues  and 
publicly  designated  him  as  his  successor.  The  words  he  used  on  the 
occasion  should  form  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  article  on  Gandhi 
and  Nehru:  “I  have  said  for  some  years  and  say  now  that  not  Rajaji 
(Rajagopalachari)  but  Jawaharlal  will  be  my  successor.  He  s*ys  he 
does  not  understand  my  language,  and  that  he  speaks  a  language  foreign 
to  me.  I  know  this,  but  when  I  am  gone  he  will  speak  my  language.’’ 
The  subsequent  story  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  world  affairs  as  a  primary 
factor  for  world  peace  is  a  tribute  to  Gandhi’s  perceptive  understand¬ 
ing  of  Nehru  as  also  Nehru’s  moderation  about  economic  reforms  and 
insistence  on  peaceful  means  to  change  the  social  situation  and  express¬ 
ion  of  his  abhorrence  for  violence  and  coercion  in  bringing  about 
changes  and  in  the  people’s  adoption  of  radical  programmes. 

Nehru,  who  gave  the  socialist  clarion  call  at  the  Lucknow  Congress, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  sober  and  middle  path  seeking  Nehru  when  he  was 
in  power.  Not  only  did  Gandhi  help  to  bring  up  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
but  also  succeeded  in  influencing  him  to  take  to  the  path  of  moderation 
when  he  actually  obtained  political  power  and  after  the  death  of 
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Vallabhbhai  Patel  in  1950,  was  the  sole  authority  in  Indian  governmental 
politics.  So  it  is  appropriate  that  Gandhi  Marg  is  bringing  out  a  special 
issue  of  Nehru  as  a  tribute  to  the  fundamentally  effective  influence  of 
Gandhi  on  Nehru,  so  much  so  that  one  would  not  be  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  longer  Nehiu  lived  as  Prime  Minister,  the  more  did  he  become 
convinced  of  the  basic  correctness  of  Gandhi’s  attitude  to  nonviolence 
and  peace.  □ 
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ThOUGH  it  may  seem  strange,  the  fact  is  that  Vinoba,  the  spiritual 
heir  of  Gandhi  met  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Gandhi’s  political  heir,  for  the 
first  time  in  March  1948,  at  the  Sevagram  Constructive  Workers 
Conference.  This  was  revealed  by  Vinoba  while  addressing  the  con¬ 
ference  in  the  presence  of  Nehru.1  This  first  interaction,  however,  gave 
birth  to  a  rapport  between  them  which  increased  with  time  and  lasted 
till  1964  when  Nehru  passed  away. 

The  conference  was  generally  confined  to  important  constructive 
workers,  but  some  eminent  political  leaders  like  Rajendra  Prasad  and 
Nehru  had  also  attended  it  on  invitation,  the  former  even  presiding  over 
it.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  constructive  programme 
of  Gandhi  whose  items  like  Khadi  and  village  industries  had  been 
officially  sponsored  by  the  National  Congress  resolutions  and  for  whose 
promotion  all  Congressmen  were  expected  to  cooperate  among  them¬ 
selves. 

It  was  good  that  Nehru  attended  it,  though  he  could  only  do  so  on 
the  second  day.  The  constructive  workers  in  general  were  not  happy  on 
the  whole  with  the  trend  of  government  policies  affecting  their  work 
and  some  were  even  sore  at  the  security  arrangements  made  at  the 
conference  due  to  the  presence  of  some  political  leaders  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  particularly  due  to  the  presence  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
himself,  though  these  arrangements  were  outside  the  premises  of  the 
Ashram  where  the  conference  was  being  held.  This  unhappiness  had 
even  found  some  expression  at  the  conference.  This,  however,  had 
provided  Nehru  with  an  opportunity  to  explain  frankly  and  sincerely, 
with  a  touch  of  his  accustomed  self-analysis,  his  own  feelings  about  the 
government  to  the  assembled  workers  and  to  indicate  to  them  his  own 
thinking  on  the  task  needing  immediate  and  foremost  attention.  At  the 
same  time,  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  purity  of  means.2 

Nehru  was  a  greatly  worried  man  then.  The  highly  surcharged 
communal  atmosphere  created  in  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  the 
creation  of  Pakistan  and  its  aftermath  posed  an  extremely  serious 
danger  for  the  newly-won  independence  of  the  country.  Gandhi’s  death 


1Hindi  Proceedings  of  the  Conference. 
2  Ibid. 
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had  also  further  deprived  him  of  one  on  whom  he  had  come  to  depend 
for  advice  and  guidance  in  all  his  difficulties.  This  dependence  is  testified 
by  a  remark  of  Nehru  himself.  He  has  told  us  that  a  few  hours  after 
the  assassination  of  Gandhi,  “I  was  sitting  in  my  chair. ..worried  about 
Bapu’s  funeral.  The  colossal  problem  that  it  presented  baffled  me. 
Suddenly,  I  said,  let  me  go  and  consult  Bapu.”3 

Vinoba’s  speech  on  the  occasion  was,  in  every  way,  comforting  for 
him.  Vinoba  appeared  to  agree  with  him  that  the  danger  to  country’s 
independence  did  not  then  emanate  from  any  external  aggression  but 
from  the  prevailing  civil  strife  and,  unless  the  domestic  situation^improv- 
ed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  protect  it.  Another  danger  which  troubled 
Vinoba  was  of  Gandhi  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  founder  of 
some  sect.  He  felt  that  such  a  development  would  wipe  away  all  that 
Gandhi  had  done.4  This  is  what  Nehru  must  have  also  shared  with 
Vinoba. 

Vinoba  assured  Nehru  that  he  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  government.  He  took  him  as  one  of  them,  a  member  of 
the  Gandhi  family,  as  they  all  had  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
He  even  laid  claim  to  Nehru’s  guidance  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
declared  successor  of  Gandhi.  Realising  Nehru’s  difficulties,  Vinoba 
said:  “We  belong  to  you  and  you  to  us.  Your  difficulties  are  our 
difficulties.  Tell  us  what  you  want  from  us  and  we  would  do  it.”  He 
also  told  the  constructive  workers  that  it  was  wrong  to  think  that  the 
government  was  indifferent  towards  their  work.  In  fact,  they  had 
no  opportunity  till  then  to  promote  village  industries  and,  disclosing  his 
own  thinking  on  the  issue  of  Khadi,  he  said:  “Even  if  the  Government 
promotes  textile  mills,  I  would  not  make  an  issue  of  it.  I  would  do  my 
best  to  make  Khadi  self-dependent.  If  I  am  unable  to  do  so,  I  would 
not  find  fault  with  the  government,  but  take  it  as  my  own  shortcoming. 
If  we  could  promote  Khadi  during  the  British  regime,  we  can  do  it  now 
as  well.”5 

Vinoba’s  discouragement  of  satyagraha  as  a  method  of  resistance, 
implied  in  his  rejection  of  “Satyagraha  Mandal”  as  a  name  for  the 
association  of  those  who  believed  in  the  ideas  of  Gandhi,  must  have 
also  been  reassuring  to  Nehru.6 

So  much  about  the  difficulties  facing  the  country  then  and  torment¬ 
ing  Nehru’s  mind.  As  regards  the  void  felt  by  him  because  of  Gandhi’s 
death,  it  was  also  filled  in  to  a  degree  by  Vinoba.  Once  Nehru  told 
Shriman  Narayan:  “Whenever  I  am  in  difficulty  about  a  problem,  I 

3B.R.  Nanda,  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  (Oxford  University  Press,  New 
Delhi,  1979),  p,  23. 

4Dada  Dharmadhikari’s  Introduction  to  Sevagram  Conference  Proceedings. 

5Sevagram  Conference  Proceedings. 

GIbid. 
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think  of  Gandhiji.  But  since  Bapu  is  no  more,  my  thoughts  invariably 
turn  to  Vinobaji  whom  I  regard  as  the  best  interpreter  of  Gandhian 
thought  and  tradition.”7 

Nehru  soon  discovered  that  what  Vinoba  had  said  at  the  conference 
was  no  verbiage.  Soon  after  it,  he  proceeded  to  Delhi  next  month  in 
April  at  the  suggestion  of  Nehru  and  applied  himself  to  relief  and  re¬ 
habilitation  work  in  and  around  Delhi.  He  worked  amongst  the 
refugees  for  some  ten  months  to  wean  their  minds  away  from  despair 
and  distress.  He  told  them  that  religion  was  a  personal  affair  and  that 
they  must  drive  out  the  idea  of  Hindu  Rashtra  from  their  minds.  Later, 
at  the  instance  of  Nehru,  he  visited  Hyderabad  where  Razakars  were 
active.  And,  not  only  this.  In  1951,  he  came  to  Delhi  for  discussions 
with  the  Planning  Commission  at  the  invitation  of  Nehru,  and  in  1961 
visited  Assam  “to  heal  the  wounds”  of  language  disturbances  there  at 
Nehru’s  personal  request.8 

Nehru’s  foreign  policy  commanded  Vinoba’s  approval  throughout 
and  this  is  not  surprising,  since  that  policy  was  only  an  extension  of  the 
stands  taken  by  the  Indian  National  Congress  on  various  foreign  issues 
and  since  these  stands  even  then  had  been  formulated  by  Nehru  himself 
and  approved  by  Gandhi.  The  chief  objectives  of  this  foreign  policy 
were  the  pursuit  of  peace  through  non-alignment  with  an  independent 
approach  to  each  issue  in  dispute,  support  for  the  liberation  of  subject 
peoples,  elimination  of  racial  discrimination,  eradication  of  want, 
disease,  and  illiteracy,  which  plagued  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s 
population.9  It  was  a  policy  based  on  a  happy  balance  between  idealism 
and  realism  and  Vinoba  was  a  realist  enough  to  approve  of  it.  Whether 
it  was  a  question  of  relations  with  Pakistan  or  the  Chinese  dispute  or 
the  Kashmir  problem  or  the  Sino-Indian  conflict,  Vinoba’s  views  sup¬ 
ported  those  of  Nehru.  On  Goa,  however,  he  did  not  express  any  view, 
probably  because  Nehru  had  been  compelled  by  the  Portguese  intransi¬ 
gence  and  Vinoba  too  had  no  alternative  plan.10 


7In  “By  Way  of  Introduction”,  in  Shriman  Narayan,  Letters  from  Gandhi ,  Nehru , 
and  Vinoba  (Asia  Publishing  House,  Bombay,  1968). 

8Shriman  Narayan,  Vinoba:  His  Life  and  Work  (Popular  Prakashan,  Bombay, 
1970),  Chapters  19,  22,  and  31. 

9G.S.  Bajpai  in  K.P.  Misra  (eds.),  Foreign  Policy  of  India:  A  Book  of  Readings 
(Thompson  Press,  New  Deihi,  1977). 

10Shiiman  Narayan,  Vinoba:  His  Life  and  Work,  Chapters  29,  33  and  34.  Also 
Letters ,  pp.  132-133.  For  Vinoba  on  Goa,  see  Bhoodan  Yajna  of  16.2.1962,  p.  6,  and 
Nehru’s  policy  on  Goa  see  S.  Gopal,  Jawaharlal  Nehru:  An  Anthology  (OUP, 
1980),  p.  563  fn,  and  A.  Appadorai,  Select  Documents  on  India's  Foreign  Policy  and 
Relations,  1947-72,  Vol.  II. 
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As  regards  the  policy  of  defence,  Vinoba,  despite  his  idealistic  desire 
that  India  should  show  the  moral  courage  to  disband  or  at  least 
reduce  its  army,  did  not  close  his  eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
Nehru,  just  prior  to  his  leaving  India  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
in  1949,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  National  Defence  Academy  near 
Pune  and,  while  doing  so,  had  given  an  expression  to  the  oddness  of 
life  he  felt  in  doing  so,  despite  his  talk  of  nonviolence.  Vinoba’s 
comments  on  his  observations  were:  ‘‘Such  contradictions  as  Nehru 
referred  to  are  found  in  mankind  as  a  whole.  Man  is  made  up  of 
spirit  and  body,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  contradictory.  Since  our 
life  depends  upon  both,  we  have  to  satisfy  both  and  that  is  how  [why] 
it  looks  odd.  This  applies  wholly  to  our  country,  which  possesses  a 

soul  as  well  as  a  body . The  spirit  of  India  is  nonviolence  ..We  have 

to  reach  that  stage  of  the  spirit,  but  before  this,  restricted  militarism 
becomes  indispensable  in  many  circumstances. ..We  need  not  be  ashame 
of  it.11 

During  the  Sino-lndian  conflict  as  well,  Vinoba  did  not  oppose 
India’s  war  efforts  which  led  to  certain  Western  pacifists  to  criticize  his 
stance.  But  Vinoba  stuck  to  his  position.12 

What  had  also  impressed  Nehru  was  the  great  originality  of  Vinoba’s 
thinking  and  his  dynamic  activism.  He  realized  the  value  and  signis 
ficance  of  the  Bhoodan  movement.  He  wrote  to  the  Ch;ef  Ministers 
on  17  May  1951:  “You  must  have  heard  of  Shri  Vinoba’s  tour  in 
Hyderabad  and  especially  in  Telengana...This  tour  demonstrated  to  us 
that  a  psychological  and  friendly  approach  often  yields  greater  results 
than  coercion.”  And,  again  on  4  October  that  year,  he  wrote,  “While 
we  are  carrying  on  debates  and  arguments  in  parliament,  an  event  of 
high  significance  has  been  taking  place  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  This  is  the 
walking  tour  of  Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave.”  He  valued  the  importance 
of  these  voluntary  efforts  in  the  context  of  land  legislation.13 

Vinoba’s  idea  that  the  days  of  religion  and  politics  were  on  the 
way  out,  yielding  place  to  spirituality  and  science,  had  gripped  Nehru 
like  anything.  Having  read  of  it  in  the  newspapers,  he  asked  Shriman 
Narayan  to  get  the  original  Hindi  version  for  him,  and  reiterated  the 
idea  several  times  both  in  India  and  abroad,  including  New  York, 
London,  and  Moscow.14  He  even  wrote  to  Creighton  Lacy  in  his  letter 
of  6  November  1961:  “One  of  our  very  religious  men  in  India,  Vinoba 

uHarijan,  23  October  1949. 

12See  Vishwanath  Tandon,  Vinoba  Through  Western  Eyes:  Some  Glimpses,  in 
Khadi  Gramodyog,  June  1986. 

w Letters  to  the  Chief  Ministers,  1947-64  (OUP,  1986). 

14 Letters ,  p.  106. 
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Bhave,  has  been  recently  saying  that  the  old  ideas  of  politics  and  religion 
have  had  their  day.  They  should  be  replaced  by  science  and  spiritual¬ 
ity.  What  he  means  exactly  by  this,  I  cannot  say.  But  broadly  it 
means  that  we  should  accept  the  deeper  essence  of  religion  and,  indeed, 
of  all  religions  which  may  be  called  spirituality,  and  not  the  rituals  and 
dogmas  that  have  grown  up  in  the  name  of  religion.  This  approach 
appeals  to  me.”15 

All  this,  however,  did  not  mean  Nehru’s  acceptance  of  Sarvodaya 
ideas  in  toto,  just  as  Vinoba's  appreciation  of  Nehru’s  foreign  policy 
did  not  imply  any  approval  of  his  economic  ideas.16  Nehru’s  message 
to  the  1961  Sarvodaya  Sammelan  had  read:  T  have  not  always  agreed 
with  some  of  the  views  expressed  on  behalf  of  Sarvodaya.  But  I  have 
always  attached  value  to  them.  They  represent  an  approach  which 
attracts  me  in  many  ways,  even  though  it  might  not  always  fit  in  with 
some  of  our  policies  we  have  pursued.  I  think  that  this  Sarvodaya 
aspect  deserves  to  be  emphasized.  In  this  way  it  will  help  our  own 
thinking  and  affect  our  policies.”17 

In  the  various  circumstances  mentioned  above,  one  can  understand 
Nehru's  keenness  to  meet  Vinoba  at  least  once  in  a  year.  He  asked 
Shriman  Narayan  to  keep  contact  with  Vinoba  and  his  tour  programme 
so  that  he  could  meet  him  whenever  it  suited  them  both.  Thus,  from 
1952  onwards  when  Shriman  Narayan  became  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress,  he  served  as  a  link  between  the  two, 
carrying  sometimes  oral  messages  between  them  and  sometimes  conveying 
the  messages  communicated  to  him  by  letters.  There  was  sometimes 
direct  correspondence  between  the  two  as  well  and  it  was  invariably  in 
Hindi.18  We  find  some  references  to  them  here  and  there. 

Besides  the  two  meetings,  one  at  the  Sevagram  Conference  in  1948 
and  the  other  in  Delhi  in  1951  when  Vinoba  was  there  to  discuss  the 
draft  of  the  First  Five  Year  Plan,  they  met  seven  times  between  1954 
and  1963.  The  1954  meeting  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bodhgaya 
Sarvodaya  Sammelan  for  which  Vinoba  had  sent  a  personal  invitation 
to  Nehru  on  the  suggestion  of  Shriman  Narayan  and  in  1963  they  met  at 
Nabagram  when  Vinoba  was  in  West  Bengal  on  his  back  journey  from 
Assam.  Shriman  Narayan  has  thrown  some  light  on  what  transpired  in 
these  various  meetings  in  his  book  on  Vinoba’s  life  and  work.  He  used 
to  be,  if  any,  the  only  other  person  present  during  these  meetings  and 


15S-  Gopal,  p.  575. 

16Sarvoda>a  (Hindi),  September  1949,  p.  119. 
17 Sarvodaya  Narayan,  Letters ,  p.  111. 
islbid.,  p.  200. 
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I  reliably  learn  that  Nehru  himself  took  down  notes  of  these  talks.  These 
meetings  took  place  in  a  highly  cordial  atmosphere,  with  Vinoba 
receiving  the  guest  in  a  very  touching,  affectionate  manner.  So  much 
so  that  on  a  few  occasions  tears  flowed  from  his  eyes  and  Nehru  too 
was  so  much  overwhelmed  with  feelings  as  to  remain  speechless  for 
long.  Then  Shriman  Narayan  would  put  in  something  to  give  a  start 
to  the  talk  between  them  39 

We  are  told  that  on  one  or  two  occasions.  Vinoba  was  even  sent 
some  papers  for  perusal  prior  to  the  meeting  and  Nehru  came  with 
maps  and  charts  to  explain  things  to  him.  At  all  these  meetings  he 
would  apprise  Vinoba  of  the  political  situation  in  the  country  and 
abroad.  Vinoba  played  the  role  of  a  listener  more.  He,  however, 
used  to  put  forward  his  various  ideas  very  frankly  and  these  related 
mostly  to  domestic  policies.  They  included  realization  of  land  revenue 
in  kind,  fixing  a  firm  date  for  a  halt  to  grain  imports,  promotion  of 
village  industries  to  solve  the  problem  of  rural  unemployment,  indirect 
elections  above  the  primary  level,  a  code  of  conduct  for  political 
parties,  and  adoption  of  the  basic  system  of  education.  While  often 
agreeing  with  Vinoba  on  principle,  Nehru  saw  practical  difficulties  in 
their  implementation.  He,  however,  always  got  them  examined  by 
relevant  authorities,  though  that  did  not  make  much  of  a  difference.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  some  of  Vinoba’s  own  close  colleagues 
could  not  agree  with  him  on  some  of  these  ideas.  R.K.  Patil  saw 
immense  difficulties  in  the  realization  of  land  revenue  in  kind,  and  Dada 
Dharmadhikari  favoured  direct  elections  at  all  levels.  Vinoba,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  conveyed  through  Shriman  Narayan,  some  important  local 
grievances  like  that  of  the  small  salt  manufacturers  of  Gujarat  and 
Nehru  got  them  looked  into.20 

The  difference  of  ideas,  however,  did  not  affect  their  personal  re¬ 
lations  at  all,  since  both  were  fully  convinced  of  the  other’s  sincerity 
and  unselfishness.  Vinoba  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Gandhi’s  obser¬ 
vation  on  Nehru:  ‘'He  is  as  pure  as  crystal,  he  is  truthful  beyond 
suspicion.”21  In  this  context,  Vinoba’s  observations  on  Nehru's  birth¬ 
day  in  1963  deserve  mention.  It  was  unusual  for  Vinoba  to  do  so,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  did  it  on  any  previous  birthday  of  his.  The  reason 
why  he  did  so  this  time  probably  was  that  Nehru  had  had  a  stroke 

l0Shriman  Narayan,  in  Vinoba:  Vyakti  aur  Vichar  (Sasta  Sahitya  Mandal,  New 
Delhi,  1972),  p.  88. 

20Sbriman  Narayan,  Vinoba,  pp.  207-208.  Dada  Dharmadhikari,  Ahinsak  Kranti 
Ki  Prakriya  (Varanasi,  1962),  p.  321. 

21D.G.  Tendulkar,  Mahatma  (Publications  Division,  New  Delhi),  Vol.  II,  p,  286. 
For  Vinoba’s  view  see  Sarvodaya  (Hindi)  of  August  1949,  p.  55. 
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ome  time  back  acd  this  had  aroused  some  special  feelings  in  him  to¬ 
wards  Nehru.  Reminding  the  audience  that  it  was  Nehru’s  birthday, 
he  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  country  to 
have  a  person  like  him  whom  they  all  honoured  and  whom  even  his 
opponents  respected.  He  added  that  Nehru  carried  a  very  heavy  res¬ 
ponsibility  on  his  shoulders  which  he  was  able  to  discharge  because 
of  his  commitment  to  certain  principles  and  moral  values. 

He  praised  Nehru  for  not  only  observing  those  values  in  his 
personal  life,  but,  what  was  more  remarkable,  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  country  on  their  basis.  He  also  referred  to  Nehru’s  sincere  desire 
to  eradicate  poverty  from  the  country  and  said  that  if  the  gains  of 
increased  production  had  not  percolated  down,  the  causes  lay  elsewhere 
than  in  lack  of  his  sincerity.  He  did  not  elaborate  upon  them  on  this 
occasion,  saving  that  he  had  already  dealt  with  them  on  past  occasians. 
He  further  commended  Nehru's  foreign  policy  for  its  peaceful  nature 
and  pointed  out  that  the  accep^nce  of  the  Colombo  Proposals  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Sino-Iadian  border  dispute  by  the  Parliament  was 
because  of  Nehru’s  influence,  despite  their  being  unsatisfactory  from 
India’s  viewpoint  and  the  Parliament’s  reluctance  to  accept  them.  Vinoba 
felt  that  it  was  a  very  big  thing  for  a  politician  to  do,  his  position  being 
much  different  from  that  of  an  individual  like  him.  Vinoba  also  dis¬ 
closed  on  this  occasion  that  Nehru  had  once  told  him  th 3 1  he  had  been 
forced  much  against  his  wish  to  increase  the  country’s  military  strength 
and  that  he  had  no  ill-feelings  against  China.  He  had  even  warned 
the  public  on  many  occasions  against  any  fostering  of  hatred.22 

After  Nehru's  death  in  May  1964,  Vinoba  referred  to  him  in  several 
of  his  post-prayer  talks.  On  the  day  he  came  to  know  of  his  death,  his 
eyes  lad  welled  up  several  times  while  he  spoke  about  him.  They  were 
not  tears  of  grief  because  Vinoba  was  above  that.  They  were  born 
of  a  sense  of  gratitude,  as  had  been  happening  w  th  him  as  well  when 
he  referred  to  either  Gandhi  or  his  mother.  Mentioning  on  that  occasion 
a  remark  of  Nehru  to  some  journalists,  who  pleaded  for  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  his  successor  in  view  of  his  failing  health,  that  he  was  going 
to  Jive,  Vinoba  said  that  it  did  not  reflect  any  coveteousness  for  life  on 
his  part  for  its  own  sake,  but  a  longing  to  live  to  complete  the  heavy 
ani  highly  important  work  that  lay  before  him.  His  expectation 
was  similar  to  that  of  Gandhi  when  he  aspired  to  live  up  to  the  age  of 
120  years.23 

These  are,  in  short,  the  salient  features  of  their  relationship  as  it 
merges  from  the  writings  of  Shriman  Narayan  and  a  few  other  sources. 

2-Pra*thane  Pravachan,  14  November  1963. 

23Prarthana  Pravachan,  25  August  1954. 
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For  a  full  picture,  however,  one  has  to  wait  for  the  publication  of  all 
of  Nehru's  papers,  the  letters  of  Vinoba  to  him  and  the  relevant  papers 
of  Shriman  Narayan,  if  any.  But  before  closing  this  article,  an  event 
of  the  last  months  of  Nehru’s  life  must  be  mentioned.  Shriman  Narayan 
had  met  Vinoba  in  April  1964  and  Vinoba  toid  him  his  views  on  certain 
problems  connected  with  China,  Pakistan  and  Kashmir,  which  he 
wanted  to  be  conveyed  to  Nehru.  Shriman  Narayan  did  so  by  a  letter 
in  which  he  a'so  held  out  to  Nehru  his  own  hope  that  if  Vinoba’s  pre¬ 
sence  was  Deeded  for  personal  consultation  in  regard  to  these  problems, 
he  might  agree  to  come  to  Delhi  by  train  if  Nehru  wrote  to  him. 
Thi  s  is  th e  version  of  Shriman  Narayan  as  given  in  his  Letters  from 
Gandhi ,  Nehru  and  Vinoba 2i.  In  the  footnote  appended  there,  he  also 
says:  “Nehru  had  expressed  a  desire  that  Acharya  Vinoba  may  make 
it  convenient  to  come  to  Delhi  to  meet  him  for  discussing  various 
matters.”  In  his  Vinoba:  His  Life  and  Work ,  however,  he  makes  no 
reference  to  his  hope  about  Vinoba’s  visit  to  Delhi  and  says  that  in 
April  1964  Nehru  was  very  anxious  to  seek  Vinoba’s  advice  regarding 
several  problems  connected  with  Pakistan,  China,  and  Kashmir.  He 
asked  him  to  get  into  touch  with  Vinoba  and  to  request  him  on  his 
behalf  to  come  to  Delhi.  Had  he  been  well  he  would  have  himself  gone 
to  Paunar .  Shriman  Narayan  went  to  Wardha  and  met  Vinoba  to 
persuade  him  to  proceed  to  Delhi  without  delay.  But  his  response  was 
not  favourable.  However,  he  told  the  gist  of  his  talk  with  Vinoba  to 
Nehru  who  asked  Shriman  Narayan  to  £ive  him  a  telephone  call  so  that 
he  came  to  Delhi  for  an  urgent  consultation.  Vinoba  even  then 
demurred  and  hesistated.  Nehru  was  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  it,  and  the  next  month  he  passed  away.25 

New  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  between  these  two  versions, 
since  both  are  incomplete.  But  they  can  well  be  jointed  together  for  a 
fuller  picture.  It  was  probably  at  the  instance  of  Nehru  that  Shriman 
Narayan  went  to  Wardha  to  meet  Vinoba  to  ask  him  to  come  to  Delhi 
because  Nehru  wanted  to  consult  him.  Vinoba,  instead  of  coming  to 
Delhi,  told  Shriman  Narayan  of  his  views  on  the  three  problems  and 
asked  him  to  convey  them  to  Nehru.  This  he  did  and,  while  doing  it, 
held  out  the  hope  that  Vinoba  might  come  if  Nehru  wrote  him  a  letter. 
Then  he  was  asked  by  Nehru  to  phone  him,  but  Vinoba  did  not  relent. 
In  view  of  their  personal  relationship,  this  naturally  both  surprised  and 
disappointed  Nehru. 

The  question  which  arises  here,  and  it  is  of  much  greater  interest 
than  the  correctness  of  the  version  of  the  event,  is  why  Vinoba  did  not 

24pp.  132-133. 

25p.  314. 
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agree  to  come  to  Delhi  when  Nehru  was  so  anxious  to  meet  him.  Unless 
some  more  information  is  available,  one  can  only  surmise  about  it.  It 
was  a  wont  of  Vinoba  not  to  permit  himself  to  be  diverted  from  any 
activity  he  had  once  undertaken.  He  was  touring  Wardha  district  at 
that  time  and  hence  his  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  Delhi.  Shriman 
Narayan  failed  to  gauge  his  unwillingness  probably  because  of  his  over 
anxiety  that  he  accepted  the  request  of  Nehru,  and  hence  the  hope  he 
held  out  to  Nehru.  Secondly,  since  he  had  informed  Nehru  of  his 
views,  he  did  not  think  any  further  discussion  with  Nehru  necessary. 
And,  lastly,  Vinoba  probably  had  the  feeling  that  Nehru  would  not  live 
long  and  that  it  was  time  for  him  that  he  unburdened  his  mind  of  all 
such  worries.  Whatever  the  reasons,  they  did  not  meet  and  Shriman 
Narayan  observes:  '‘If  Vinoba  had  gone  to  Delhi  to  meet  him  in  this 
connection,  the  history  of  India  would  have  been,  perhaps,  somewhat 
different.”26  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  this  statement  unless  there 
was  some  other  matter,  besides  the  three  given  out,  on  which  Nehru 
wanted  to  consult  Vinoba.  If  there  was,  it  has  not  been  divu'ged  by 
Shriman  Narayan.  It  may  be  that  he  had  only  a  very  vague  idea  about 
it,  and  Nehru  had  kept  the  whole  thing  a  well-guarded  secret  with  him¬ 
self.  As  far  as  Pakistan,  China,  and  Kashmir  were  concerned,  Nehru’s 
succsssor,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  visited  Vinoba  on  16  June  1964  and  had 
a  two-hour  consultation  with  him.27  □ 


**Ibid. 

27 Prarthana  Pravachan,  16  June  1964.  Shriman  Narayan,  Vinoba,  p.  320. 
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The  Concept 
of  the  Indian  Nation 

Urvashi  Dhamija 


^  NATION  is  generally  understood  as  a  territorial  formation  in 
which  the  people  living  together  share  a  belief  in  a  distinctive  existence 
and  a  common  ancestry.  It  is  a  political  concept  that  has  its  most  influen¬ 
tial  prototypes  rooted  in  the  European  historical  experience  as  embodied 
in  the  conduct  of  such  states  as  Fiance,  England,  Sweden,  and  the 
Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries1.  In  the  late 
ninete  enth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  when  the  prospect  of  Asian 
and  African  countries  acquiring  independence  from  the  control  of 
European  states  became  strong,  there  was  a  widespread  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  intelleciuals  in  these  countries  to  read  into  the  history  of 
their  own  countries  a  coherent  concept  of  an  indigenous  nation.  It 
is  against  this  background  that  an  investigation  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s 
concept  of  the  Indian  nation  in  terms  of  its  contours  and  its  rationale 
makes  a  fascinating  exercise. 

An  attempt  could  be  made  to  cull  Nehru’s  views  on  this  subject,  as 
they  emerge  in  his  books,  letters,  speeches,  and  articles  from  themid- 
1920s  onwards,  the  period  in  which  he  came  into  his  own  politically,2 
till  the  time  of  the  attainment  of  independence  by  India.  In  his  The  Dis¬ 
covery  of  India ,  which  he  wrote  in  a  phase  of  enforced  leisure  in  1943, 
his  notions  on  the  subject  reflect  a  broad  historical  focus  which  they 
did  not  possess  earlier.  His  biographer,  the  well-known  historian, 
Sarvepalli  Gopal  says  that  in  comparison  with  his  other  works,  it  lacks 
in  “analysis,  elegance,  and  clear  thinking”.  It  is  an  example  of 
“woolly  writing”  and  a  statement  of  an  “emotional  comprehension  of 
Indian  nationalism.”3  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Nehru  was  a 
politician  who  sensed  instinctively  that  theorisation  of  a  country’s 

1A.W.  Orridge,  “Varieties  of  Nationalism”,  in  Leonard  Trivery  (ed.).  The 
Nation-State:  The  Formation  of  Modern  Politics  (Martin  Robertson,  Oxford,  1981), 
pp.  42-43. 

2Nehru’s  biographer  S.  Gopal  believes  that  his  stay  in  Europe  in  1926-27  put 
an  effective  end  to  the  Gandhian  phase  in  his  political  career.  S.  Gopal,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru:  A  Biography  (Oxford  University  Press,  Delhi,  1975),  Vol.  I,  p.  97. 

*Ibid„  p.  299. 
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nationness  is  a  matter  of  foremost  political  importance,  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  its  evolution  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  More  than 
elaborating  and  rationalising  his  conviction  that  India  was  a  nation, 
he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  combat  the  prevalent  theoretical 
views  which  he  deemed  as  contrary  to  the  country’s  further  evolution. 
An  incidental  result  of  this  was  that  his  own  views  became  more  explicit. 
Nehru  addressed  hunself  to  the  spokespersons  of  four  political  perspec¬ 
tives.  These  were  what  in  general  parlance  were  known  as  the  British 
view,  the  communal  view  in  its  Muslim  manifestation,  the  ‘communal’ 
view  in  its  Hindu  manifestation,  and  the  ‘communist’  view. 

The  British  view  was  perhaps  the  most  persuasive.  In  this  paper, 
an  attempt  would  be  made,  first,  to  analyse  Nehru’s  own  concept  of 
the  Indian  nation,  and,  then,  to  examine  the  British  perspective  on  the 
Indian  nation  in  the  context  of  Nehru’s  evaluation  of  it.  In  conclusion, 
the  impact  of  the  general  debate  on  the  question  of  Indian  nationhood 
on  the  contemporary  scene  and  its  relevance  for  the  present  will  also  be 
assessed. 


Nehru's  Approach  to  the  Concept  of  the  Indian  Nation 

For  Nehru,  India  had  a  definite  territorial  identity  rather  than  a 
mere  geographical  one.  Though  its  peninsular  shape,  long-indented 
coastline,  and  mountains  in  the  north,  west,  and  east  gave  to  the  Indian 
sub-continent  a  certain  compactness  into  which  British-controlled 
Burma  and  the  culturally  akin  Nepal  could  have  been  easily  assimilated, 
Nehru  never  included  these  in  India.  However,  all  the  erstwhile 
princely  states  were  regarded  by  him  as  parts  of  India.  In  other  words, 
India  for  Nehru  meant  the  modern-day  India,  Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh. 

Echoing  the  conventional  view  that  had  been  prevalent  since  the 
nineteenth  century,  Nehru  accepted  that  the  outstanding  feature  of  an 
extended  group  of  people  that  could  be  identified  with  a  territorial  area 
and  be  called  a  nation  was  the  presence  of  a  psychological  bond.  "‘What 
a  nation  is,  it  is  difficult  to  define.  Possibly  the  essential  characteristic 
of  national  consciousness  is  a  sense  of  belonging  together  and  of  to¬ 
gether  facing  the  rest  of  mankind.”4  He  was  forthright  about  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  diversity  within  India’s  frontiers  which  to  his  mind  was  no 
bar  to  the  growth  of  national  sentiment.  The  existence  of  "powerful 
and  multinational”  states  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unicn, 
according  to  him,  proved  this  point.  He  said: 

The  diversity  of  India  is  tremendous;  it  is  obvious;  it  lies  on  the 

surface  and  anybody  can  see  it.  It  concerns  itself  with  physical 

4J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India  (The  Signet  Press,  Calcutta,  1946),  p.  470. 
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appearances  as  well  as  with  certain  mental  habits  and  traits.  There 
is  little  in  common  to  outward  seeming  between  the  Fathan  of  the 
north-west  and  the  Tamil  in  the  far  south.  Their  racial  states  are  not 
the  same,  i hough  there  may  be  common  strands  running  through 
them;  they  differ  in  face  and  figure,  food  and  clothing  and  of  course 
language  .  .  .  The  Pathan  and  the  Tamil  are  two  extreme  examples; 
the  others  lie  somewhere  in  between.  All  of  them  have  their  distinc¬ 
tive  features,  all  of  them  have  still  more  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
India.5 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  people  of  India  were  the  exclusive 
legatees  of  a  national  heritage  which  lay  in  a  cultural  tradition  which 
was  almost  five  thousand  years  old.  The  escence  of  this  tradition  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  dynamics  which  acknowledged  the  contradictions  in  the 
specific  situation,  not  by  destroying  the  individual  components  but  by 
modifying  and  reconciling  them.  This  impulse  not  only  pervaded  the 
interpersonal  interactions  of  men  and  their  attitude  to  the  world  but 
was  also  congealed  in  the  divergent  patterns  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  life,  and  in  their  maintenance.  As  Nehru  puts  it; 

Some  kind  of  a  dream  of  unity  has  occupied  the  mind  of  India  since 
the  dawn  of  civilisation.  That  unity  was  not  conceived  as  something 
imposed  from  outside,  a  standardisation  of  externals  or  even  of 
beliefs.  It  was  something  deeper  and  within  its  fold,  the  widest 
tolerance  of  belief  and  custom  was  practised  and  every  variety 
acknowledged  and  encouraged.  Duiirg  the  5,000  years,  there  were 
invasions  and  upheavals  but  the  basic  thrust  towards  harmony  and 
unity  was  maintained.6 

The  British  occupation  of  India  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  its 
subsequent  persistence  caused  a  sharp  break  in  this  tradition.  Nehru 
quotes  Macdonnell’s  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature: 

When  the  Greeks  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  BC  invaded 
the  north-west,  the  Indians  had  already  worked  out  a  national 
culture  of  their  own,  unaffected  by  foreign  influences  and  in  spite  of 
successive  waves  of  invasions  and  conquest  by  Persians,  Greeks, 
Scythians,  and  Muhammandans,  the  national  development  of  the  life, 
literature  of  the  Indo-Ar>an  race  remained  practically  unchecked 
and  unmodified  from  without  down  to  the  era  of  British  occu¬ 
pation.7 

iIbid. ,  pp.  55-56. 

6Ibid .,  p.  56. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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So,  according  to  Nehru,  it  was  Britain’s  discovery  of  India  and  the 
policies  pursued  by  it  to  consolidate  its  position  which  created  a  crisis  in 
the  de,\  elopment  of  a  sense  of  nat'onhood.  However,  since  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  dynamics  inherent  in  its  cultural  tradition,  which  was 
never  completely  blocked  cut  any  way,  began  to  reaffirm  itself  asser¬ 
tively.  It  was  evident  in  the  creative  endeavours  of  such  men  as 
Raja  Rammohun  Roy  and  Vivekananda  and  in  the  institutionalisation 
of  the  reform  movements  at  the  social  and  political  level.  With  the 
arrival  of  Gandhi  on  the  scene  and  the  resultant  change  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Congress,  India’s  national  existence  was  once  more  a  patent 
fact. 

The  British  Concept  of  the  Indian  Nation 

The  British  argument  was  summed  up  in  the  report  submitted  in  1939 
by  a  group  of  eminent  British  scholars,  which  included  such  persons  as 
G.M.  Gathorne  Hardy  and  E.H.  Carr,  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs.  It  was  maintained  in  this  report  that  the  very  presence 
of  the  British  in  India  and  their  imperialist  policies  themselves  generated 
the  sentiment  of  Indian  nationalism.  The  Report  said  that  Britain  was 
responsible  for  the  infrastructure  that  had  affected  the  socio-political 
and  economic  life  within  the  arbitrarily  defined  territorial  confines  of 
a  cerlasn  unit.  It  stated:  “In  the  first  place,  Britain  has  set  up  for 
the  first  time  in  hi  tory  a  single  government  for  the  whole  of  India, 
able  to  provide  security  throughout  the  country,  and  controlling  all 
parts  effectively  from  one  centre.  Britain  has  also  provided  a  common 
and  improved  system  of  communication  (including,  for  the  small 
nucleus  of  educated  people,  a  common  language),  a  common  legal  code, 
and  a  greater  stand irdisation  of  education.  All  these  institutions  had 
encouraged  the  development  of  industry  [which]  has  tended  to  make 
India  a  single  economic  unit.  Secondly,  India's  links  with  Britain  were 
responsible  for  its  exposure  to  European  literature  and  ideologies  and 
notions  like  democratic  self-government  which  we  e  in  turn  used  to 
theorise  about  the  long-standing  character  of  India’s  nationness  and 
building  of  a  case  against  the  British  for  supposedly  undermining  it. 
Thirdly,  Britain’s  economic  policies  had  provided  Indians  with  >et 
another  common  ground  for  forging  bonds  among  themselves.  So  it 
appeared  to  the  authors  of  the  Report  that  the  tradition  of  cooperation 
had  an  extended  historical  bdsis. 

The  Report  noted  three  specific  reasons  why  a  common  national 
consciousness  could  not  be  expected  to  survive  the  departure  of  the 
British.  The  first  was  Hindu-Muslim  divide.  The  second  reason  lay  in 
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the  caste  factor— the  campaign  for  the  relaxation  of  caste  liabilities, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  untouchables,  had  got  only  a  limited  res¬ 
ponse.  Without  radical  social  reforms,  the  Report  predicted,  the 
peasants  and  workers  could  not  be  won  over  and  “yet  such  a  move 
would  alienate  the  Indian  capitalists  whose  funds  were  almost  as 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  movement  as  were  the  numbers  of 
peasants  and  workers”.  Finally,  the  lack  of  any  single  language  in 
common  “except  that  of  the  alien  rulers  whom  the  movement  seeks  to 
expel”  prevented  the  national  movement  from  being  regarded  as  a 
phenomenon  destined  to  have  lasting  impact.8 

Thus,  with  less  than  ten  years  to  go,  the  British  government  ration¬ 
alised  the  thesis  that  India  was  a  nation  only  by  their  courtesy.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  two  decades  of  political  activity,  qualitatively  diffe¬ 
rent  from  anything  that  the  sub-continent  had  witnessed,  had  in  no 
way  modified  official  opinion  which  faithfully  echoed  the  assessment 
of  its  well-known  scholar  Valentin  Chirol,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  “We  are  too  often,  in  fact,  inclined  to  underrate  the  strength 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  our  role  rests.  For,  it  alone  lends — and 
can  within  any  measurable  time  lend — substantial  reality  to  the  more 
geographic  expression  which  India  is.”9 

Nehru's  Assessment  of  the  British  Concept  of  India 

Nehru  believed  that  the  existence  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
evaluation  of  a  psychological  condition.  This  must  be  done  by  paying 
due  regard  to  the  geo-political  and  cultural  context  of  the  country  in 
question.  By  this  criteria,  India  not  only  qualified  as  a  nation,  but  its 
drelationship  with  Britain  emerged  as  an  obstacle  to  its  growth  an 
evolution  as  a  nation.  However,  the  vitality  in  its  public  life  showed 
that  it  was  capable  of  assimilating  this  influence  and  reacting  creatively 
to  it.  This  was  a  vivid  proof  of  its  inherent  nationness.  The  freedom 
struggle,  he  wrote  in  1939,  “was  not  a  superficial  idea  imposed  from 
above  but  the  natural  outcome  of  that  fundamental  unity  w  hich  had 
been  the  background  of  Indian  life  for  thousands  of  years.”10 

The  British  took  the  credit  for  rescuing  India  from  anarchy  and 
instituting  centralised  rule.  What  was  forgotten  was  the  size  of  India, 

8An  R.I.I.A.  Report,  “Nationalism”  (Frank  Cass  &  Co.,  London,  1963),  pp.  151- 
56. 

9Valentin  Chirol,  quoted  in  Rajat  K.  Ray,  “Three  Interpretations  of  Indian 
Nationalism”,  in  B  .R.  Nanda  (ed.),  Essays  in  Modern  Indian  History  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1980),  p.  37. 

10J.L.  Nehru,  “The  Unity  of  India”,  in  Unity  of  India-Collected  Writings 
1937-40  (Lindsay  Drummond,  London,  1941),  p.  19. 
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and  its  age  which  went  back  to  thousands  of  years.  It  was  inevitable 
that  during  this  historical  period,  India  should  have  been  split  into  a 
number  cf  units  as  Europe  was.  Nehru  wrote: 

Yet  always  the  idea  of  political  unity  of  India  persisted  and  the 
kings  and  emperors  sought  to  realise  it.  Ashoka  achieved  unity  two 
thousand  years  ago  and  built  up  an  empire  far  greater  than  that  of 
Britain  in  India  today.  It  stretched  right  into  Central  Asia  and 
included  Afghanistan.  Only  a  small  part  in  South  India  remained 
outside.  Other  rulers  of  the  past  [in  another  essay,31  he  menions 
the  Gupta  dynasty  and  the  Mughals]  tried  to  achieve  political  uni¬ 
fication  of  India  and  succeeded  in  some  measure.  But  this  desire 
for  a  unified  political  control  of  the  whole  country  could  not  be 
realised  in  view  of  the  lack  of  means  and  machinery.  The  coming 
of  the  British  to  India  synchronised  with  the  development  of  trans¬ 
port,  communication  and  modern  industry,  and  so  it  was  that  British 
rule  succeeded  at  last  in  establishment  of  political  unity.12 

In  comparing  India  with  Europe,  Nehru  was  making  a  point  about 
the  vast  physical  d:mensions  of  the  Indian  nation  He,  however,  glossed 
over  the  patent  historical  fact  that  before  the  industrial  revolution, 
independent  political  formations  ruled  by  separate  dynasties  and  draw¬ 
ing  sustenance  from  a  distinct  common  language  and  historical  per¬ 
spective  had  emerged  on  the  European  sub-continent.  This  was  exactly 
what  happened  in  India.  That  was  why,  as  a  European  scholar  attempt¬ 
ing  a  political  h'story  of  India  from  its  ancient  beginning  has  noted, 
'‘the  question  whether  an  Indian  nation  was  already  in  existence  or 
whether  such  a  nation  was  stili  to  be  brought  into  existence  was  usually 
left  open  [by  Indian  historians].”13  He  thought  it  was  significant  that  the 
well-known  historian  R.C.  Majumdar  should  have  called  his  book 
History  of  the  Indian  Struggle  for  Independence  rather  than  “History  of 
the  National  Independence.” 

It  was  Nehru’s  contention  that  India  was  a  nation  for  an  extra¬ 
political  leason  a!so.  The  dynamics  which  characterised  the  process  of 
its  historical  growth  repeated'y  found  expression  in  creative  interactions 
in  various  aspects  of  public  life  since  the  early  years  of  its  history. 
People  were  aware  of  the  impulse  of  unity  which  flowed  from  their 
culture  which  in  turn  demanded  that  any  new  idea  should  be  debated 

nJ.L.  Nehru,  “Psycholcgy  of  Indian  Nationalism”,  Selected  Works  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  (Orient  Longmans  Ltd.,  New  Delhi,  1972),  Vol.  VII,  p.  261. 

iiUnity  of  India,  p.  13. 

13Wilhelm  Von  Pochchammer,  Indian  Road  to  Nationhood — A  Political  History  of 
the  Subcontinent  (Allied  Publishers,  New  Delhi,  1981),  p.  431. 
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and  discussed  and  a  synthesis  should  be  allowed  to  emerge.  ‘‘This  practice 
of  debate  and  conference  over  religions  and  other  matters  was  common 
throughout  India,”  wrote  Nehru  in  his  Unity  of  India.  Whatever  the 
political  division  of  the  country,  new  ideas  spread  together  and  were 
hotly  debated.  India  hung  together  culturally  and  the  mental  back¬ 
ground  of  the  people  was  always  the  same.14  True  natioral  integration 
was  confined  largely  to  the  elite  but  the  outlook  percolated  down  to  the 
masses  as  well.  After  all,  it  was  their  combined  endeavour  over  the 
centuries  which  had  ensured  that  the  four  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage 
situated  in  the  four  corners  of  the  land  at  Rameshwaram,  Dwaraka, 
Badrinath,  and  Puri,  established  by  Shankaracharya  in  the  eighteenth 
century  after  he  reasserted  the  Brahmanical  faith  over  Budhism,  retained 
their  popularity  till  the  contemporary  times.15 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  Indian,  the  dynamics  of 
unity  and  synthesis  inherent  in  Indian  culture  was  an  integral  part  of  his 
consciousness.  In  the  beginning,  he  imb’bed  it  from  the  stories  of  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata  which  idealised  the  qualities  of  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  and  the  fulfilment  of  one’s  obligations  in  one’s  station 
in  life  as  a  method  of  knowing  truth  and  realising  God.16 

In  external  affairs,  the  dynamics  was  clearly  evident  in  the  way  the 
kings  had  fought  against  one  another  for  political  control— a  process 
that  culminated  in  the  rule  of  Chandragupta  Maurya  or  Ashoka  over 
vast  areas  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.17  Ambassadorial 
contacts  with  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia  were  nurtured  and  new 
ones  were  sought  to  be  established,  as,  for  example,  with  Burma  and 
Siam.  In  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  four  principal 
waves  of  colonisation  targeted  at  countries  in  modern-day  South  East 
Asia  could  be  discerned.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  colonies  were  started 
almost  simultaneously  in  areas  situated  on  strategic  points  and  on 
important  trade  routes  showed  that  they  were  organised  by  the  state.18 

In  economic  affairs,  the  sensitivity  of  the  early  Mauryan  state 
deserves  to  be  noted.  There  was  regu’ar  inspection  of  mines,  factories 
and  markets,  slaughter  houses,  and  drinking  saloons,  besides  differential 
rates  of  taxation  in  agriculture.19  The  vigour  of  the  economy  was 
evident  in  the  existence  of  a  thriving  industry  in  such  diverse  areas  as 
textiles  and  ship-building  in  ancient  India. 

1AUnity  of  India,  p.  16. 

15  Ibid. 

16J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  pp.  63,  88-90,  1  12-14. 

17 Ibid.,  pp.  131-146. 

lSIbid.,  p.  229. 

i »Ibid.}  p.  134. 
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However,  this  did  not  mean  that  in  ancient  India  all  highly  comp¬ 
licated  machines  as  speculated  by  contemporary  Indians  were  being 
made.  It  only  meant  that  India  was  not  behind  any  country  in  the 
making  and  use  of  tools  and  in  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
metallurgy.20 

From  Nehru’s  point  of  view,  much  maligned  caste  system  demons¬ 
trated  indigenous  cultural  dynamism  which  bad  ensured  stability  to  the 
socio-economic  structure  of  India  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  caste  had  its  origin  in  a  fourfold  division  of  society,  between 
those  who  taught  and  thought,  ruled  and  fought,  were  skilled  in  the 
management  of  the  economy  (artisans  and  merchants),  or  were  un¬ 
skilled  labourers.  It  had  come  into  being  when  the  original  inhabitants 
of  India  were  subdued  by  the  Aryan  outsiders  who,  while  anxious  to 
maintain  their  own  superiority,  were  willing  to  let  others  live  as  the 
were  as  far  as  possible.  Nehru  says:  “The  normal  way  to  deal  with 
these  problems  then  and  later  was  to  exterminate  or  enslave  the  con¬ 
quered  populations.  This  way  was  not  followed  in  India  but  it  is  clear 
that  every  precaution  was  takea  to  perpetuate  the  superior  position  of 
the  upper  groups.”21  The  outcome  was  a  flexible  and  expanding 
arrangement  for  accommodating  new  groups  and  yet  enabling  them  to 
live  according  to  their  own  customs  and  desires.  The  only  real  res¬ 
triction  was  that  it  must  not  interfere  or  come  into  conflict  with  another 
group.  Thus  incoming  invaders  joined  the  Kshatriya  class  and  the  new 
professional  groups  came  to  constitute  yet  another  caste.  The  same 
applied  to  members  of  a  religious  creed,  whether  it  was  indigenous  like 
Buddhism  or  came  from  outside  like  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity,  or 
early  Islam.  There  was  so  much  divergence  within  the  Hindu  religion 
that  conversion  did  not  attract  much  attention  when  it  was  conducted 
without  violence.  The  customs  of  the  converts  had  the  impress  of  the 
Hindu  lifestyle  and  rituals,  though  they  retained  their  uniqueness. 

Nehru  denied  there  was  anything  typically  Hindu  about  caste.  The 
Muslims  were  also  heirarchically  organised.  What  was  remarkable  was  the 
close  social  relationship  among  the  members  of  both  communities  both  at 
the  mass  and  at  the  elite  level.  At  the  elite  level  as  well,  though  religious 
taboos  were  generally  observed,  that  is,  in  relation  to  interdining  and 
marriages,  there  was  close  interaction  at  the  literary  and  intellectual 
level  and  also  at  the  level  of  the  fine  arts.  Muslim  rulers  were  among 
the  greatest  patrons  of  indigenous  music  and  dance.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah, 
the  ruler  of  Bijapur,  wrote  a  treatise  in  Hindi  on  Indian  music.22  It  is 

20 Ibid.,  p.  247. 

*lIbid.,  p.  291. 

22Ibid.,  pp.  313-14. 
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interesting  to  note  how  Nehru’s  concept  of  the  medieval  Indian  society 
has  been  upheld  by  both  Marxist  and  non-Marxist  scholars.23 

Further,  as  a  well-known  observer  of  rndian  history  opines,  ‘‘Muslim 
classes  and  communities  in  India  subscribed  to  radically  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  message  set  out  in  the  Koran.  Over  and  above  matters 
of  doctrine,  the  rural  communities  in  Ind’a  which  subscribed  to  the 
religion  of  Islam,  shared  a  large  number  of  folk  deities  and  myths  and 
sacral  memories  with  the  Hindu  peasants  with  whom  they  co-existed  in 
the  same  physical  space”.24 

Undoubtedly,  Nehru  agreed  that  social  divis;on  and  the  self-imposed 
ban  on  interaction  based  on  caste  was  an  integral  pait  of  present-day 
reality.  In  its  actual  operation  over  the  centuries,  it  did  not  lead  to  any 
compartmentalisation  or  fragmentation  of  public  life,  although  this 
potential  was  always  theie.  Some  mobility  was  always  there  and  when¬ 
ever  the  system  became  too  rigid,  there  were  indigenous  reform  move¬ 
ments— the  Buddha,  Nanak,  and  Kabir  are  only  the  most  well-known 
names  in  this  connection— which  focussed  on  the  inherent  equality  of 
all  men  in  knowing  God.  The  impact  of  Islam  reintroduced  the  same 
message  into  indigenous  culture.  Also,  the  organisation  of  society  was 
“generally  speaking  non-competitive  and  non-acqu:sitive”.25 

As  in  the  case  of  caste,  so  in  the  case  of  contemporary  Hindu-Muslim 
relations  also,  the  reality  on  the  ground  did  not  prove  that  a  dynamic 
unifying  cultural  force  was  absent.  It  only  meant  that  the  self-seeking 
groups,  which  claimed  to  be  representing  the  larger  communities,  were 
succeeding  in  their  designs.  In  this,  they  had  the  active  assistance  of 
the  British  government  which  stood  much  to  gain  by  playing  off  one 
side  against  the  other.  Class  differences  between  the  Hindus  and 
Muslims  which  the  Royal  Commission  had  highlighted  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  there.  These  demanded  w  ell-known  measures  of  a  socialist 
public  policy.  They  could  hardly  be  used  to  justify  the  thesis  that  the 
Muslims  en  masse  felt  alienated,  especially  when  the  Muslims  were  a 
large  group,  and  concentrated  in  certian  parts  of  the  country  which 
would  be  declared  autonomous.26 

In  the  area  of  language,  the  persistence  of  Sanskrit  for  hundreds  of 
years  and  its  ability  to  absorb  new  words  and  concepts  demonstrated 
the  vitality  of  India’s  genius.  The  same  trend  was  evident  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  Hindustani  (Hindi-Urdu),  “one  language  with  two  literary  forms 

23See  Bipan  Chandra,  quoted  in  Rajat  K.  Ray,  Three  Interpretations  of  Indian 
Nationalism,  p.  6. 

24Ravinder  Kumar,  “The  Ideological  and  Structural  Unity  of  Indian  Civiliza¬ 
tion”,  in  R.C.  Dutt  (ed.),  Nation-Building  in  India — Socio-Economic  Factors  (Lancer 
International,  New  Delhi,  1987),  pp.  26-27. 

25J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  pp.  130,  294. 

**Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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and  two  scripts,  which  was  developing  into  a  common  language 
understoo  l  all  over  India”.27  If  English  seemed  to  be  the  de  facto 
common  language,  it  was  berause  the  present  educational  system  gave 
encouragement  to  little  else.  “The  oft-repeated  story  of  India  having 
five  hundred  or  more  languages  is  a  fiction  of  the  philologists  .  .  .  . 
who  note  down  every  variation  in  dialect  and  every  petty  hill  tongue.”28 
The  modern  Indian  languages  were  fifteen  in  number  and  had  descend rd 
from  Sanskrit. 

Self-Governance  as  the  Underlying  Principle 

In  the  crucial  area  of  politics,  the  viability  of  the  principle  under¬ 
lying  India’s  continued  existence,  Nehru  held,  was  evident  in  the 
pattern  of  self-governing  institutions  which,  while  responding  to  new 
rulers’  demands  for  tribute  and  centralised  control,  was  able  to  insulate 
the  masses  from  day-to-day  interference.  Nehru  believed  that  the 
break-up  of  the  village  self-governing  community  began  only  under  the 
British  rule.29 

In  order  to  maintain  his  thesis  that  India  was  a  cultural  nation, 
Nehru  was  projecting  an  image  of  the  pre-British  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  British  India  which  is  rejected  by  historical  research.  The 
enduring  unit  of  social  life  responsible  for  its  immense  caste  complexity 
has  been  caste  which  should  be  understood  not  as  the  functional  cate¬ 
gory  of  Varna  but  Jati  which  is  connected  with  property  ownership 
and  a  distinct  regional-cum-linguistic  base.30  The  issue  of  a  script  and 
vocabulary  for  an  indigenous  national  language  about  which  Nehru 
seemed  to  suggest  that  there  was  unanimity  was  an  immensely  emotive 
issue  about  which  there  were  two  distinct  views.31  That  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  distinct  and  hostile  entities  was  a  widespread  notion 
which  could  only  partially  be  attributed  to  British  policy.32  In  spite 
of  the  persistence  of  local  governmental  institutions  which  gave  the 
Indian  society  an  organic  unity,  the  fact  remained  that  Indian  society 
was  a  divided  society  in  which  in  the  pre-capitalist  context  there  was  a 
relatively  little  interaction  between  individuals  and  groups.  The 
picture  of  Indian  civilisation  was  that  of  “a  honey-comb  in  which 

27Ibid.,  pp.  457-59. 

2SIbicL,  187-8. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  290. 

30Rasheeduddin  Khan,  “ National  Unity  of  India:  Dimensions  and  Problems" ,  in 
R.C.  Dutt  (ed.),  Nation-Building  in  India:  Socio-Economic  Factors,  pp.  45-6. 

31Sumit  Sarkar ,  Modern  India  1885-1947  (MacMillan  India  Ltd,  Delhi,  1983), 
p.  85. 

32 Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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small  fragmented  communities  made  up  the  individual  cells  of  the  honey¬ 
comb.”33 

Nehru  implicilty  surrenders  bis  argument  when  he  maintains  that  for 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  British,  the  principle  of  cultural 
dynamism  had  been  working  in  a  very  sluggish  manner.  As  a  well- 
known  scholar  puts  it:  “From  Nehru’s  recounting  of  India’s  past  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  two  great  movements  in  the  nation’s  history 
consisting  of  a  long  cycle  and  a  short  cycle.  The  long  cycle  begins 
with  the  earliest  known  historical  period,  that  of  the  Indus  Valley 
Civilisation,  and  ends  with  the  first  Turko- Afghan  invasions  of  the  11th 
century  .  .  .  The  second  cycle  occurs  in  the  period  of  the  Islamic  empires, 
reaching  its  peak  during  the  reign  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar.”34 
“The  first  period”,  Nehru  says,  “saw  the  blossoming  of  a  great  civili¬ 
sation  with  impressive  achievements  in  art,  philosophy,  literature, 
drama,  mathematics.”  Yet  as  the  millenium  approached  its  end,  the 
glow  of  the  morning  had  long  faded  away,  high  noon  was  past.  In  the 
South  there  was  still  vitality  and  vigour  and  this  lasted  for  some 
centuries  more.”35  In  the  second  phase  which  was  marked  by  cultural 
synthesis  between  indigenous  and  Turkish-Afghan,  Iranian  and  Arabic 
elements,  once  again  there  were  brilliant  achievements  in  art,  architec¬ 
ture,  painting,  music  and  even  religion.  But  from  Nehru’s  point  of 
view,  these  endeavours  did  not  go  far  enough  and  the  social  structure 
was  by  and  large  unaffected.  In  the  relative  absence  of  a  creative 
synthesising  approach,  India  developed  a  narrow,  small-group,  and 
parochial  outlook.36 

Thus  it  was  not  accidental  that  Nehru  believed  that  Britain  had 
been  able  to  institutionalise  her  presence  in  India  with  ease.  In  the 
context  of  her  national  evolution,  this  was  a  disastrous  development. 
For  the  first  time,  India  was  ruled  by  a  group  which  lived  thousands 
of  miles  away.37  Well-established  patterns  of  political,  social,  and 
economic  life  were  recklessly  interfered  with  and  the  consequences 
were  attributed  to  the  vagaries  of  its  unique  historical  background.  It 
was  said  that  India  was  unworldly  spiritual,  in  contrast  to  the 
vigorous  materialistic  West.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  “East” 
and  “West”  represented  a  contrived  geographic  divide.  European 
civilisation  in  the  Middle  Ages  exhibited  the  same  characteristics  which 
were  stereotyped  as  being  Indian.  Many  distortions  of  the  existing 

33Ravinder  Kumar,  in  R.C  Dutt  (ed.),  NatiomBuilding  in  India:  Socio-Economic 
Factors,  p.  29. 

34Partha  Chatterjee,  Nationalist  Thought  and  the  Colonial  World  (Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Delhi,  1986),  pp.  134-36. 

35J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  356, 

36Ibid.,  pp.  250-60. 

37 Ibid .  p.  356. 
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political  socio-economic  systems  such  as  those  represented  by  land¬ 
lords  and  the  princes  bad  received  a  further  fillip  during  the  British 
rule  and  new  ones  like  the  heira  chies  needed  for  administration  were 
created. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  India's  national  evolution,  the  basic 
question  which  had  to  be  answered  was  as  follows.  Why  was  India, 
in  spite  of  its  close  contact  with  a  patently  more  advanced  civilisation, 
in  its  present  regressive  state  when  relatively  backward  countries  had 
made  such  impressive  progress?  “What  a  long  time  it  is  since  the 
British  came  here,  a  century  and  three  quarters  since  they  became  domi¬ 
nant!  They  hid  a  free  hand,  as  despotic  governments  have  ....  During 
these  years  the  world  has  changed  out  of  all  recognition.  The  in¬ 
significant  American  colonies  bordering  the  Atlantic  in  the  eighteenth 
century  constitute  today  the  wealthiest,  the  most  powerful  and  tech¬ 
nically  the  most  advanced  nation;  Japan,  within  a  brief  span,  has 
undergone  amazing  changes;  the  vast  territories  of  the  USSR  where 
till  only  yesterday  the  dead  hand  of  the  Tsar’s  government  suppressed 
and  stifled  all  growth,  now  pulsate  with  a  new  life  and  build  a  new 
life  and  build  a  new  world  before  our  eyes.”38 

In  the  case  of  India,  there  had  been  much  infrastructure  building 
but  this  was  strictly  regulated  and  conditioned  by  Britain’s  interest. 
“Political  integration  was  achieved  incidentally  as  a  by-product  of  the 
Empire’s  advance.  In  the  later  years,  when  that  unity  altered  itself  to 
nationalism  and  challenged  alien  rule,  we  witnessed  the  deliberate 
promotion  of  disunity  and  sectarianism,  formidable  obstacles  in  our 
future  progress.”39  Facilities  like  the  communication  network,  and 
educational  system  were  similarly  rooted  in  the  British  compulsion  to 
consolidate  their  position.  The  end  result  was  a  ravage  of  her  actual 
resources  and  a  sabotage  of  her  potential  for  multifaceted  development 
Nehru  uses  an  anthropomorphic  analogy  to  drive  home  his  point.  “They 
seized  her  boJy  and  possessed  her,  but  it  was  the  possession  by  violence. 
They  did  not  kaow  her  or  try  to  know  her.  They  never  looked  into 
her  eyes  because  theirs  were  averted,  and  hers  down-cast  through  shame 
and  humiliation.  After  centuries  of  contact  they  face  each  other, 
strangers  still  .  .  .  .”40 

Drawing  upon  the  writings  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Ramesh  Dutt 
and  William  Digby41  acknowledged  commentators  on  the  British  rule, 
both  Indian  and  British,  liberal  and  Marxian,  who  in  spite  of  their 
differences  shared  a  common  perspective  on  India’s  problems.  Nehru 

88J.L.  Nehru,  An  Autobiography  (Bodley  Head,  London,  1936),  p.  437. 

S9J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India ,  p.  437. 

40J.L.  Nehru,  An  Autobiography ,  p.  429. 

ilIbid.,  p.  426. 
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maintained  that  the  thrust  of  Britain’s  economic  policies  was  to  im¬ 
poverish  India  and  on’y  to  permit  deformed  growth.  When  the  British 
came,  India  was  an  agricultural  country  with  a  handicraft  sector  which 
was  highly  advanced  in  parts  such  as  in  textiles.42  British  policy 
stimulated  production  through  a  combination  of  pragmatic  taxation, 
land  reforms,  trade  policies,  and  public-sector  investment  such  as  in 
the  area  of  railways  so  that  India’s  connection  could  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  them.  “The  end  result”,  Nehru  wrote  in  the  early  1930s,  “was 
that  the  village  economy,  which  was  neither  egalitarian  nor  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  but  in  which  all  the  functional  groups  had  a  share,  was  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted,43  and  the  agricultural  classes,  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  went  downhill  except  during  brief  periods  of  boom.”44  The 
widespread  poverty  at  the  mass  level  contrasted  sharply  with  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  a  few  minority  groups,  the  money-lenders,  the  traders,  the 
big  landlords,  and  the  responsive  industrialists,  and  these  were  the 
categories  singled  out  for  special  attention  by  the  British,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  princes  and  the  members  of  its  own  bureaucratic 
heirarchy.4  However,  if  any  of  these  clashed  with  British  interests, 
then  the  latter  would  have  the  way.  “A  classical  case  was  the  Indo- 
British  Trade  Agreement  of  the  early  1930s  arrived  at  secretly  over  the 
heads  and  despite  the  protests  of  Indian  business  and  industry, 
although  British  industrialists  were  kept  informed.”46 

Nehru  felt  that  India  had  every  right  to  be  galled  by  these  economic 
policies  which  implied  a  contempt  for  the  Indian  entrepreneur  which 
was  something  quite  uncalled  for,  given  the  vigour  with  which  he 
had  responded  when  new  opportunities  had  been  created,  as  for 
example,  during  the  First  World  War.47 

The  acid  test  of  a  programme  was  its  ability  to  ensure  the  increasing 
well-being  of  those  over  whom  it  was  applicable.  In  the  case  of  India, 
occupation  by  a  country  with  its  advanced  science  and  technology  held 
much  promise  but  this  was  never  fulfilled.  Given  their  fundamental 
political  relationship,  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  British 
conception  of  ruling  India  was  a  police  concept.  “The  state  govern¬ 
ment’s  job  was  to  protect  the  state  and  leave  the  rest  to  others.”48 

The  economic  policy  also  bad  a  foreign  policy  dimension  which 
was  aimed  at  draining  her  and  distorting  her  development.  India  was 

42J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  351. 

**Ibid.,  p.  295. 

44J.L.  Nehru,  An  Autobiography ,  p.  281. 

45J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  359. 

46J.L.  Nehru,  An  Autobiography ,  p.  580. 

47J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  355. 

48J.L.  Nehru,  An  Autobiography,  p.  435. 
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used  as  a  base  for  imperial  purposes  without  any  reimbursement  and 
had  to  pay  for  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  British  Army  in  England  in 
addition  to  all  kinds  of  other  expenses  like  the  maintenance  of  British 
diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  in  China  and  Persia.49 

The  political,  social,  and  cultural  policies  of  the  British  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  economic  policies.  Not  only  were  the  feudal  and 
neo-feudal  elements  in  the  economy  singled  out,  similar  elements  which 
dominated  the  political  field  were  pampered,  e.g.  the  princes.  -Inherited 
differences  about  political  perspective  among  the  members  of  different 
religious  communities  were  encouraged  through  such  innovations  as 
separate  electorates.  New  dimensions  were  created  as  among  ordinary 
citizens  and  public  servants,  whether  civil  or  military.50  Retrograde 
social  customs  were  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  ‘The  British  replaced 
the  elastic  customary  law  by  judicial  decisions  based  on  the  old 
texts  and  these  became  precedents  which  had  to  be  rigidly  followed.”51 
The  successive  Acts  of  Government  of  India  were  meant  to  increase 
the  opportunities  that  the  Indians  could  have  for  political  parti¬ 
cipation  so  that  one  day  they  would  be  fit  for  self-governance.  But 
the  accompanying  conditions  and  qualifications  ensured  that  the  real 
power  stayed  squarely  in  the  British  hands.52  Their  intentions  were 
evident  in  the  education  policy  they  sponsored.  It  was  meant  to  train 
clerks  and  fill  Indians  with  contempt  for  their  own  heritage.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  British,  the  fall-out  of  education  could  not  be 
rigidly  controlled.03 

Commentators  on  Nehru's  Thesis  on  the  British  Rule  in  India 

In  the  last  fifty  years  since  Nehru  formu’ated  his  thesis  on  the 
British  rule  in  India,  both  Indian  and  foreign  scholars  have  subjected 
this  period  to  extensive  research,  it  is  interesting  to  relate  Nehru’s 
views  to  this  rich  corpus  of  analysis.  Neil  Charlesworth  has  written 
that  “though  outsiders  and  nouveaux  riches  •  may  have  acquired  signi¬ 
ficant  land  holdings  at  points  of  crisis,  such  as  the  famine  years  .... 
most  modern  regional  and  local  studies  in  fact  suggest  a  striking  degree 
of  continuity  in  overall  patterns  of  land  ownership  and  control”.54 
Another  scholar  says:  “De-industrialisation  thesis  of  writers  of  the 
early  twentieth  century  relied  on  statistics  of  external  trade  indicating 
a  collapse  in  traditional  Indian  textile  exports  and  a  rapid  increase  in 

49J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  360. 

50Ibid.,  p.  359-60. 

5lIbid.,  p.  362. 

h2lbid.,  p.  436. 

63 Ibid.,  p.  370. 

64Neil  Charlesworth,  British  Rule  and  the  Indian  Economy  1800-1914  (Mac 
Millan,  London,  1982). 
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Lancashire  imports,  but  these  do  not  constitute  a  definite  proof  of 
decline  in  the  production  of  internal  industries.55  A  distinction  has  to 
be  made  between  types  of  artisan  products,  regions,  and  varying  time 
periods.  Urban  luxury  goods  like  Dacca  and  Murshidabad  silk  col¬ 
lapsed  because  of  its  dependence  on  export  and  internal  court  demand, 
other  traditional  crafts  like  leathermaking  and  tobacco  using,  and 
metal  and  wood  work  experienced  no  threat.  In  spite  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  railways,  diversity  in  Indian  conditions  did  not  permit  the 
smaller  British  firms  to  set  up  efficient  marketing  organisation  which 
meant  that  these  areas  were  catered  to  by  local  manufacturers.  Also 
much  text’le  import  from  England  was  in  the  form  of  yarn  which  was 
cheaper  than  what  was  indigenously  available.56  In  the  wake  of  India 
becoming  “an  agricultural  colony  of  industrial  England”,  the  liquid¬ 
ation  of  the  artisan  class,  Nehru  wrote,  “led  to  unemployment  on  a 
prodigious  scale.”57  The  work  of  Alice  and  Daniel  Thorner,  Land 
and  Labour  in  India  and  J.  Krishnamurthy’s  The  Economy  and  Society: 
Essays  in  Indian  Economic  and  Social  History  edited  by  K.N.  Chaudhuri 
and  C.V.  Dewey  (1979)  show  that  it  was  unlikely  that  there  was  any 
substantial  shift  in  employment  distribution  at  the  all-India  level  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Nehru’s  basic  argument  was  that  in  the  context  of  national  evo¬ 
lution  in  the  nineteenth  century,  British  presence  in  India  was  structurally 
incapable  of  advancing  it.  Her  claims  to  have  done  so  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  from  an  Indian  point  of  view.  An  entire  intellectual  tradition  in 
political  economy  points  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  government  is 
willing  to  take  a  multi-pronged  initiative  for  the  sake  of  rapid  indus¬ 
trial  development,  a  late  starter  can  compete  with  those  who  may  have 
had  a  relatively  early  start.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  for  instance,  with 
the  advent  of  model  n  industry,  the  handicraft  sector  also  grew  side 
by  side  as  they  were  often  linked  in  an  interdependence  by  sub-con¬ 
tracting  arrangement.58  In  the  case  of  India,  the  “neutral  performance 
of  the  handicraft  sector  and  failure  to  mop  the  surplus  capital  which 
was  ploughed  instead  into  speculation  in  land  and  money-lending  can 
be  explained  in  overall  industrial  policy  of  the  British,  both  public 
and  private.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  pioneering  industries  in  some 
areas,  such  as  cotton,  had  been  started,  the  fact  remained  that  British 
investment  was  highly  selective  and  confined  to  transport  (mainly  rail- 


55Sumit  Sarkar,  Modern  India  1885-1947,  p.  28. 

56Neil  Charlesworth,  British  Rule  and  the  Indian  Economy  1800-1914,  p.  57. 
57J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  p.  357. 

58Neil  Charlesworth,  British  Rule  and  the  Indian  Economy  1800-1914,  p.  35. 
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ways)  and  extractive  industries  in  a  manner  which  was  characterised 
by  marked  variations.  The  end  result,  as  Rajat  Raychaudhuri  has 
said,  was  the  growth  of  ‘'enclaves,  their  linkage  effects  being  confined 
to  a  minimum.”59  A  British  scholar,  SB.  Saul,  has  opined  that  a  greater 
and  more  evenly  distributed  British  investment  in  India  was  not  a 
practical  proposition,  and  “to  have  brought  per  capita  investment  to 
the  level  of  the  major  dominions,  would  have  required  quadrupling 
total  British  overseas  investments.”60  The  fact  remains,  as  Neil  Charles- 
worth  has  said,  that  “the  wealthiest  economy  in  the  nineteenth-century 
world”,  only  created  limited  enslavist  development.”61  Related  to 
this  was  another  consequence.  The  foreigner  had  h’s  independent 
contacts  and  sources  of  capital.  Participants  in  indigenous  infrastru¬ 
ctural  arrangements  in  support  of  business  and  industry  had  to  struggle 
to  establish  themselvej.  Dealers  in  shares  and  securities  in  Calcutta 
met  under  a  tree  and  in  Bombay  in  a  crowded  city  street,  until  1899, 
and  1908  respectively.62  Further,  foreign  ownership  created  institutional 
peculiarities  such  as  the  managing  agency  system  which  were  bound 
to  have  equivalents  in  Indian  made  companies  as  in  fact  they  did 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  India  had  a  trade  surplus  with 
England.  The  character  of  imports,  Neil  Cbarlesworth  writes,  undoubtedly 
suggested  “the  squandering  of  developmental  opportunities  particularly 
weak  sectors  like  capital  goods,  electrical  and  chemicals  which  might 
have  been  stimutlated  by  greater  imports  of  technology.”63 

In  relarively  less  developed  countries,  the  state  has  inevitably  played 
a  major  role  within  the  economy  as  a  customer  generating  a  significant 
demand  for  modern  industrial  products.  In  India,  even  the  devaluation 
of  the  rupee  vis-a-vis  the  pound  in  1870  did  not  lead  to  any  radical 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  of  India  of  buying  British.  The 
large  guaranteed  orders  placed  with  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  in  1910  were 
an  exception  prompted  by  urgent  necessity.  F.  Lehman  has  shown 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  British  exporters  was  a  major  reason  why  a 
powerful  locomotive  industry  could  not  emerge  in  India.64  But  actually 
the  reason  was  of  a  more  fundamental  nature.  There  was  no  political 
compulsion  for  an  India  oriented  economic  policy.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  no  special  department  or  agency  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  in  the  Indian  market.  Indian  industry  was  denied  any  significant 
tariff  protection  right  up  to  the  First  World  War.  Whenever  there  were 

59  lb  id.,  p.  44. 

60 Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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instances  of  the  government  raising  tariff,  it  was  a  response  not  to 
protectionist  sentiment,  but  to  severe  short-term  financial  needs  as  in 
the  case  of  the  costs  created  by  Dalhousie’s  wars  and  the  mutiny  in 
1859-62.  After  1914  by  which  time  Bombay  had  acquired  much  clout 
vis-a-vis  Lancashire  and  there  was  a  rapid  and  substantial  build-up  of 
tariff,  there  was  no  build-up  of  wides  pread  development  of  the  poten¬ 
tially  vast  home  market,  because  of  the  absence  of  supportive  economic 
measures  of  which  a  full-fledged  central  bank  with  power  of  note  issue 
or  control  over  the  money  market  has  been  singled  out  as  the  most  vital 
one.65 

It  can  be  argued  that  if  the  British  record  is  considered  in  a  com¬ 
parative  perspective,  it  would  not  be  unflattering.  Modern  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  then  exist’ng  “drain”,  which  Nehru  joined  nationalists 
economists  in  singling  out  as  the  major  cause  for  India’s  impoverish¬ 
ment66,  have  now  shown  to  be  comparatively  small.67  High  defence 
expenditure  had  its  parallels  in  Europe  in  the  1870-1914  era  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  government  in  the  1890s  when  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  was  spent  on  const  uctive  projects.  Also,  if  Indian  government 
taxed  only  the  peasantry  to  obtain  its  revenue,  so  did  the  Meiji  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.68  It  can  be  argued  that  recent  business 
and  industrial  activity  is  stimulated  by  such  an  arrangement.  G.G. 
Jones  has  maintained  that  the  tariff'  policy  was  an  example  of  a 
“blemish”  on  an  otherwise  enlightened  economic  policy.69 

As  Neil  Charlesworth  says:  “Imperial  rulers  were  timid  rulers:  the 
real  problem  of  the  drain  was  not  the  actual  outflow  involved  but  the 
conservatism  of  pol  cy  in  ensuring  a  large  margin  beyond  meeting  it. 
The  British  Raj  too  inevitably  lacked  the  sense  of  national  identity  and 
the  appearance  of  national  consent,  necessary  for  the  successful  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  state  sponsored  development  push.  In  these  areas  lay,  perhaps, 
the  real  curse  of  imperialism.”70 

About  the  divide-and-rule  policy  which  Nehru  maintained  was 
consciously  pursued  to  thwart  the  development  of  India’s  national 
identity,  another  scholar  says:  “Divisions  predominantly  religious,  but 
also  sometimes  caste  and  regional,  had  deep  roots  and  nationalists  ex¬ 
aggerated  the  element  of  direct  and  conscious  British  responsibility.” 
But  he  is  also  emphatic  that  given  the  context  of  the  British  presence 
in  India  and  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  in  education  and  admin- 
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istrative  jobs  and  the  limited  nature  of  “political  spoil”,  conflicts  were 
inevitable.71  He  further  maintains  that  the  British  Raj  had  a  deeply  ra¬ 
cist  aspect  which  ultimately  existed  to  maintain  colonial  exploitation.72 
Nehru’s  view  of  the  social  basis  of  the  British  Faj  and  its  partiality 
for  princes  and  zamindars  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  the  post- 
1857  British  policy  was  fairly  consistently  geared  towards  an  alliance 
with  such  feudal  elements.73 

In  continuation  of  his  rebuttal  of  the  British  concept  of  the  Indian 
nation,  Nehru  held  that  in  spite  of  the  single-minded  endeavour  of  the 
British,  India’s  cultural  dynamism  was  not  sunffed  out.  Since  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  here  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  could  be  regarded 
as  embodying  a  landmark  with  his  demonstrated  skill  in  assimilating 
new  intellectual  and  cultural  influences  and  proposing  alternative  frame¬ 
works  for  pursuing  education  and  religion,  this  dynamics  had  begun  to 
assert  itself.74  It  was  this  tendency  which  the  national  movement  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  institutionalised  in  the 
Congress  under  Gandhi’s  leadership  in  both  an  intensive  and  extensive 
form.  The  Indian  National  Congress  thus  had  its  beginning  much  be¬ 
fore  its  first  meeting  in  December  1885. 

Conclusion 

Nevertheless  Jawaharlal  Nehru  felt  that  a  certain  amount  of  skeptic¬ 
ism  about  the  question  whether  Ind'a  was  a  nation  in  the  sense  of  being 
capable  of  expressing  a  common  will  in  dealing  with  its  international 
problems  and  interacting  with  the  world  at  large  was  unavoidable.  The 
essence  of  its  nationness  lay  in  an  internal  dynamics  which  was  capable 
of  reacting  to  domestic  and  external  developments  and  bringing  about 
innovations  at  both  ideological  and  institutional  levels.  However, 
whether  this  dynamic  was  so  strong  as  not  only  to  oust  the  British  but 
also  to  ensure  radical  socio-economic  changes  to  end  poverty,  wipe  out 
mistrust,  while  preserving  the  country  as  an  independent  entity  in  an 
anarchic  world  order,  remained  to  be  seen.  Nehru  felt  that  there  was 
no  element  of  determinism  in  his  understanding  of  India’s  nationness. 
Yet,  if  such  comprehensive  criterion  was  used  to  evaluate  a  political 
formation,  then  India,  Nehru  wrote  in  the  1940s,  obviously  referring  to 
the  then  obtaining  manner  in  which  the  democractic  character  of  the 
British  nation  had  become  a  matter  of  debate,  alone  was  not  on 

71Sumit  Sarkar,  Modern  India  1985-1947 ,  p.  20. 

72 Ibid. ,  p.  21. 
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trial.  “Harmony  is  strangely  lacking  in  the  whole  world  today.  All 
of  us  seek  it  blindly  till  we  find  it.  We  have  to  march  wearily.”75 

One  of  the  most  widely  acknowledged  descriptions  of  the  Indian 
nation  is  that  it  represents  “unity  in  diversity”.  It  is  amazing  how 
scholarly  works  analysing  this  phenomenon  have  wholly  neglected 
Nehru’s  specific  formulations  or  referred  to  them  in  a  most  perfunctory 
way.76  Part  of  the  blame  for  this  lies  with  Nehru  himself  who  did  not 
bother  to  edit  his  own  most  relevant  single  piece  of  writing  He  further 
discouraged  readers  from  purusing  the  voluminous  Discovery  of  India 
by  suggesting  in  1945  itself  that  it  had  become  dated.77  This  lack  of 
self-confidence  was  no  accident.  Right  up  to  the  present,  scholars  from 
the  West  have  maintained  that  no  thinker  from  the  Third  World  is 
capable  of  making  an  original  comment  on  the  subject.  “For  the  non- 
European  world,  in  short,  nationalist  thought  does  not  constitute  an 
autonomous  discourse.”78  What  all  spokesmen  for  the  Third  World 
want,  it  is  argued,  is  to  institutionalise  an  autonomous  industrialised 
state.  Any  attempt  to  suggest  that  this  is  logically  deserved  because 
the  social  formation  in  question  has  a  distinct  a  priori  identity  on  the 
basis  of  language,  etc.  is  bound  to  be  contrived.  “It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  prophets  of  nationalism  were  not  anywhere  near  the  First  Division, 
when  it  came  to  the  business  of  thinking  ....  It  is  rather  that  these 
thinkers  did  not  really  make  much  difference.  If  one  of  them  had  fallen, 
others  would  have  stepped  into  his  place  ....  The  quality  of  nationalist 
thought  would  hardly  have  been  affected  much  by  such  substitutions. 
Their  precise  doctrines  are  hardly  worth  analysing  ’  79 

In  spite  of  such  prevalent  skepticism,  some  scholars  have  tried  to 
find  an  explanation  for  the  uneven  political  development  of  the  Third 
World  states  by  looking  at  their  distinct  nationalist  perspectives.  An 
implicit  assumption  is  that  countries  that  have  a  background  of  “cul¬ 
tural”  nationalism  as  compared  to  “political”  nationalism  have  an 
edge  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  a  democratic,  secular,  and  broad-based 
polity80.  John  Hutchinson,  who  has  developed  this  distinction  by  draw¬ 
ing  upon  the  theories  of  pioneers  on  the  role  of  ideas  such  as  J.C. 


75J.L.  Nehru,  Unity  of  India,  p.  26. 

76See,  for  instance,  Philip  Mason  (ed.),  India  and  Ceylon:  Unity  and  Diversity 
(Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1967),  Chapter  I  &  XIII  and  Reuven  Kahane, 
Legitimation  and  Integration  in  Developing  Societies —  The  Case  of  India  (Westview 
Press,  Boulder,  1982),  pp.  44-47. 

77J.L.  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India,  Preface,  pp.  vii  &  viii. 

78Partha  Chatterjee,  Nationalist  Thought  and  the  Colonial  World ,  p.  8. 

’’Earnest  Gellner,  quoted  in  Partha  Chatterjee,  ibid.,  p.  5. 

8oSee,  for  instance,  Reuven  Kahane,  Legitimation  and  Integration  in  Developing 
Societies  —  The  Case  of  India . 
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Herder,  says:  “The  essence  of  the  nation  is  its  distinctive  civilisation 
which  is  the  product  of  its  unique  history,  culture,  and  geographical 
profile.”81  Though  in  modern  times  the  state  is  the  indispensable 
framework  for  expressing  itself,  its  possession  is  not  the  chief  deter¬ 
minant  of  its  existence.  In  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  concept  of  the  Indian 
nation,  the  country’s  multifaceted  diversity  is  fully  acknowledged, 
Britain’s  case  for  “building”  it  is  convincingly  demolished,  and  a 
reasoned  optimism  for  ensuring  India  a  dignified  place  in  the  world 
community  of  nations  is  expressed.  All  in  all,  it  is  an  authentic  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  author’s  cultural  nationalism.  Britain’s  concept  of  the 
Indian  nation,  whose  well-known  spokesmen  have  found  eager  suppor¬ 
ters  in  India’s  publishing  world  in  recent  years,82  nevertheless,  retains 
its  relevance  □ 


8lJohn  Hutchinson,  The  Dynamics  of  Cultural  Nationalism— The  Gaelic  Revival 
and  the  Creation  of  the  Iridi  Nation-State  (Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  1987),  p.  13. 

82See,  for  instance,  Valentin  Chirol,  India — Historical  Survey  of  Political,  Econo - 
ndc,  and  Intellectual  Developments  (Deep  &  Deep,  Publications,  New  Delhi,  1983); 
and  R  N.  Gilchrist,  Indian  Nationality  (Usha  Publications,  New  Telhi,  1986). 
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Jawahar:  Sculptor  of  Our  Ethics 


Hiren  Mukherjee 


p 

A  ERHAPS  in  this  world  of  ours,  no  one  is  missed  for  very  long-^ 
neither  Gandhi  nor  Tagore  nor  Jawaharlal — except  for  ritualistic  re¬ 
membrance  and  to  little  real  purpose.  Even  so,  Jawaharlal’s  birth 
centenary  is  a  great  event,  a  reminder  that  with  Jawaharlal  among  us 
there  was  a  radiance  in  our  public  life  which  is  now  long  gone. 

Born  in  affluence  and  brought  up  in  luxury,  he  might  have  gone  the 
way  of  his  kind,  perhaps  even  inheriting  the  mantle  of  his  father  who 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  legal  profession  in  Allahabad  and  moving 
down  the  alleys  of  gentility  into  a  prosperous,  self-important  but  funda¬ 
mentally  pointless  life.  In  England,  during  much  of  his  childhood  and 
youth,  his  interest  in  Indian  politics  was  tepid  but  he  developed  a  dis¬ 
like  for  “parlour  firebrands”  and  must  have  reacted  to  such  experien¬ 
ces  as  when  he  once  saw  Cambridge  University’s  vice-chancellor  getting 
up  to  confer  honorary  doctorates  on  some  eminent  people  but  sticking 
to  his  seat  when  the  Agha  Khan  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  were 
conferred  the  same  honour.  His  Autobiography  (1936)  remains  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  his  self-discovery,  when  back  home,  towards  which  he  was 
helped  by  an  India  which,  after  World  War  I,  seethed  as  she  had  never 
seethed  before.  Then,  “a  little  man  of  poor  physique  but  with  some¬ 
thing  of  steel  in  him” — for  such  indeed  was  Gandhi — appeared  on  the 
scene  to  change  the  tenor  of  life  of  such  as  his  father  Motilal  and  to 
transform  Jawaharlal,  a  lonely  man  with  “an  exile  feelings”,  “out  of 
place  everywhere,  at  home  nowhere”,  averse  to  politics  till  he  was 
nearly  thirty,  into  one  who  grew  to  be,  like  Gandhi  himself,  a  symbol  of 
resurgent  India. 

In  spite  of  what  we  see  around  us  today,  in  that  “area  of  darkness” 
where  we  continue  to  be  in  many  ways,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
record  that  Jawaharlal’s  life  of  ceaseless  dedication  had  been.  We  of 
this  generation,  he  said  once,  are  “condemned  to  hard  labour”,  and 
some  three  years  after  independence  he  could  write:  “In  spite  of  all 
the  mistakes  that  we  have  made,  we  have  saved  ourselves  from  triviality 
and  an  inner  shame  and  cowardice.”  Politics  without  principle,  he 
once  wrote  in  exasperation,  was  like  beiDg  in  “a  drinking  den”.  He 
could  not  see  fulfilled  the  hope  he  had  of  seeing  “the  glow  of  freedom” 
in  Indian  hearts,  but  he  fought,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  this  tired 
country’s  predilection  for  sentimentality  and  sloth.  In  the  absence  of 
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a  committed  movement  sustaining  him,  the  task  was  beyond  him.  It 
was  not  easy  to  write  clean  on  a  hoary  India,  its  slate  covered  with  the 
dust  of  ages,  but  he  sought  to  set  out  minds  in  motion  so  that  we  could 
move  towards  a  truly  democratic,  secular,  and  socialist  India.  More 
often  than  not,  he  failed,  but  it  was  not  his  failure  but  that  of  his  people 
and  of  h’s  times.  Even  as  be  wavered— if  one  can  put  it  in  Kafka-esque 
terms — be  showed  us  the  way. 

Jawaharlal  was  no  maker  of  history,  for  to  be  that  meant  the  capa¬ 
city  of  hewing  and  hacking  his  way  ahead  when  the  hurdles  were 
heavy  and  hard,  the  capacity  also  for  unbending  resolve,  even  ruth¬ 
lessness,  for  stern  in  lifference  towards  the  cost  of  suffering  involved 
in  rapid  and  basic  socio-economic  change.  He  was  drawn  towards 
revolution — “with  goodwill  for  communism”  (though  “Communists 
often  irritated”  him  by  their  ways) -which  scandalised  imperialists  so 
that  in  1932  a  noted  official  scholar,  J.  Coatman  (who  used  to  write  the 
annual  reports  of  Indian  administration)  blurted  forth  in  his  The  Years 
of  Destiny :  “Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has  now  one  secret  ambition 
which  is  to  rival  Lenin  or  Stalin  in  the  history  of  communism.”  This 
was  of  course  ignorance  and  angry,  laughable  malice  but  also  an 
indicator  of  the  fear  JawaharlaLs  thinking  and  actions  had  produced  in 
certain  quarters. 

In  1927,  deeply  disturbed  over  communal  strife,  he  had  said:  “I 
have  no  patience  left  with  the  legi  imate  and  illegitimate  offspring  of 
religions.”  More  than  any  other  leader  ia  India,  he  had  accepted  in 
principle  the  concept  of  revolution.  He  had  quoted  witn  approval  some¬ 
one  saying  that  it  was  madness  “to  try  and  leap  the  abyss  ia  two  jumps”. 
He  was  all  for  persuading  the  exploiter  to  shun  his  ways,  but  he  knew 
and  wrote  that  while  onions  could  be  peeled  leaf  by  leaf,  you  could  not 
skin  a  live  tiger  paw  by  paw,  for  the  tiger  would  do  the  skinning  first. 

JawaharlaLs  mind  was  so  drawn  towards  deep-going,  drastic  change 
that  Gandhi,  always  his  mentor,  thought  of  mollifying  him  a>  in  a 
letter  (1  April  1928):  “lam  quite  of  your  opinion  that  we  must  have 
a  movement  without  the  moneyed  people  and  without  the  vocal,  educated 
class.  But  the  time  is  not  yet.”  That  time  never  came  for  both  of 
them  net  even  in  great  days  between  November  1945  and  July  1946, 
when  India  was  agog  for  a  fight  but  the  trumpet  never  sounded. 

In  fairnrss  to  Gandhi,  one  recalls  magnificent  passages  in  his  address 
to  the  Court  that  tried  him  (March  1922)  and  gave  a  sentence  of  six 
years’  imprisonment: 

...  No  sophistry,  no  jugglery  in  figures  can  explain  away  the  evidence 

presented  to  the  naked  e>e  by  the  skeletons  all  over  India  .  .  .  The 
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government  established  by  law  in  British  India  is  carried  on  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  masses.  The  miserable  little  comforts  of  the  town- 
dwellers  in  India  represent  the  brokerage  they  get  for  the  work  they 
do  for  the  foreign  exploiter ,  the  profits  and  the  brokerage  being  sacked 
from  the  masses.  I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  both  England  and 
the  town-dwellers  in  India  will  have  to  answer  if  there  is  a  God 
above,  for  this  crime  aga  nst  humanity  which  is  perhaps  unparallelled 
in  history. 

^^ITH  Gandhi’s  light  to  guide  him,  Jawaharlal  believed  that  ends  and 
means  should  be  gentle  and  refined,  that  violence,  even  if  in  real  life  it 
was  not  entirely  unavailable,  should  be  eschewed  as  a  matter  of  princi¬ 
ple.  Thus  an  ambivalence  pursued  his  career,  often  leading  him  into 
contradictions.  Even  in  such  indecision,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
nobility  which  one  might  understand  if  not  also  approve. 

In  his  brochure  Whither  India  (1933),  or  in  his  great  Congress  pre¬ 
sidential  speeches  at  Lucknow  and  Faizpur  (1936),  he  spoke  firmly  of 
socialism  as  the  panacea  for  India’s  and  the  world’s  ills.  “I  have  seen 
again”,  he  said  at  Faizpur,  '‘the  throbbing  agony  of  India’s  masses,  the 
call  of  their  eyes  for  relief  from  the  terrible  burden  they  carry.  That 
is  our  problem;  all  others  are  secondary.”  About  India’s  plunge  for 
freedom  in  1942  he  wrote:  “It  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  a  miserable, 
hopeless  life.  Out  of  death  life  is  born  afresh,  and  individuals  and 
nations  who  do  not  know  how  to  die,  do  not  know  also  how  to  live. 
Only  where  there  are  graves  are  there  resurrections.”  This  was  the 
voice  of  thunder  but  when  freedom  came  at  the  cost  of  a  compromise 
“transfer  to  power”  to  partitioned  India,  Jawaharlal  lowered  the  key  of 
his  thought.  He  feared  also  that  revolutionary  upheaval,  by  no  means 
unpropitious  in  itself,  might  lead  to  confusion  and  chaos  and  accent¬ 
uation  of  the  then  communal  conflicts  that  were  unspeakably  sickening 
and  sad. 

This  should  not  be  a  surprise.  Hadn’t  Jawaharlal  recorded  in  his 
autobiography  how  even  “the  little  ardour”  he  had  for  shikar  had  gone 
after  an  incident  with  an  antelope?  “This  harmless  little  animal”,  he 
wrote,  “fell  down  at  my  feet,  wounded  to  death,  and  looked  up  at  me 
with  its  great  big  eyes,  full  of  tears.  Those  eyes  have  haunted  me  since.” 
This  acute  sensitivity  is  seen  in  such  earnest  interest  as  the  plan  about 
which  he  had  ardour  and  passion  but  which  he  could  neither  organize 
with  relentless  drive  nor  powerfully  institutionalize  the  spirit  of  his 
people  which  he  was  constantly  evoking.  I  recall  how  often  he  would 
tell  me:  “You  are  a  sensitive  person  and  you’ll  suffer  in  public  life.” 
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I  can  perhaps  know  somewhat  the  tumult  in  his  soul,  his  tragedy  of 
his  India  being  what  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  good  friend,  called  “a  soft 
state.” 

Nehru  could  not  reconstruct  India  nearer  his  heart’s  desire.  “Bet¬ 
ween  the  conception  and  the  creation,  between  the  emotion  and  the 
response,  falls  the  shadow.”  Butin  the  main,  he  had  a  vital  part  of 
himself  untainted  by  the  peculiar  squalor  of  political  life.  There  never 
was  a  more  “human”  man,  prone  once  to  gusts  of  passion  albeit  with  a 
capacity  of  quickly  recovering  himself,  feeling  the  world’s  sorrow  as  his 
own,  developing  in  his  last  years  a  certain  quietitude,  serene  but  also 
rather  pathetic,  for  the  verve  of  his  moods  seemed  clouded  by  the 
death  of  some  of  his  hopes.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  especially, 
he  knew  he  had  “miles  to  go”  and  “promises  to  keep” — a  poignant 
predicament  for  a  great  servant  of  his  people. 

Jawaharlal  never  minded  j'bes  (if  they  were  civilized)  hurled  agaiast 
him  in  his  lifetime.  It  did  not  hurt  him,  I  know,  when  once  I  told  him 
in  Parliament  that  he  was  “a  minor  poet  who  had  missed  his  vocation, 
or  another  time  that  he  had  “lost  his  place  in  history  for  the  sake  of 
a  tinsel  portfolio”.  He  had  his  foibles  no  doubt  and  it  may  well  be 
that  he  failed  history’s  sternest  tests.  His  people  had  given  him  a 
giant’s  strength  but  he  did  not  and  could  not  use  it  like  a  giant.  Even 
so,  he  was,  with  Gandhi  and  at  a  different  remove,  with  Subhas  Chandra 
Bose,  the  idol  of  his  people.  His  fight  for  freedom,  democracy,  and 
secularism  and  socialism  was  not  for  India  alone  but  for  all  the  world, 
especially  for  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  no  wonder  that  at  his  death, 
Afro-Asia  at  the  United  Nations,  represented  by  the  delegate  from 
Morocco,  said  beautifully  that  he  was  “the  sculptor  of  the  ethics  of  our 
part  of  the  world”.  □ 
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Nehru’s  Creative 
Response  to  Complex 
Challenges 

K  P  Karunakaran 


JaWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  political 
leaders  of  the  period  from  1922  to  1964.  In  India,  his  position  in  the 
nationalist  movement  was  next  only  to  that  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  When 
India  became  independent  in  1947,  Nehru  became  the  Prime  Minister, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1964.  Very  few  leaders 
of  the  national  liberation  movements  of  the  post-1945  era  have  had  such 
a  long  tenure  in  office.  There  were  some  striking  potential  personalities 
in  Nehru's  era.  One  was  Lenin,  who  led  a  revolution  in  Russia  in  1917 
and  who  became  the  first  important  head  of  the  ruling  communist 
party  of  that  country.  Stalin  succeded  him  in  the  USSR.  During  the 
1920s  a  colourful  personality  like  Mussolini  became  the  ruler  of  Italy 
and  he  was  thrown  out  of  power  only  after  the  Second  World  War. 
Germany  saw  the  emergence  of  Hitler  and  Nazism  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties.  Sun  Yet  Sun  and  Chiing  Kaishek  were  the  important  leaders 
of  China  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  Mao  Tse-tung,  who 
dominated  China  after  1950,  eclipsed  both  of  them  by  his  place  in 
history.  During  the  1930s,  Roosevelt  became  the  most  important 
political  figure  of  the  United  States  and  the  well-known  saviour  of 
capitalism  from  depression.  During  the  Second  World  War,  Churchill 
became  the  most  important  leader  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  war, 
Charles  de  Gaulle  became  an  important  figure  in  France  and  European 
community.  In  Yugoslavia,  Tito  became  a  dominating  personality. 
Apart  from  Nehru,  Asia  and  Africa  had  some  important  leaders  like 
Nasser  of  Egypt,  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  Lumumba  of  the  Congo  (now 
Zaire)  and  Soekarno  of  Indonesia. 

Among  this  group  of  political  leaders  Nehru  stands  as  a  class  by 
himself.  He  was  not  famous  for  originating  a  new  political  party  or  for 
expounding  a  new  political  philosophy.  But  there  were  few  political 
events  and  ideas  of  his  times  on  which  he  did  not  express  himself.  His 
reaction  to  nationalism,  imperialism,  racialism,  capitalism,  socialism, 
and  fascism  were  coherently  expressed  in  many  of  his  works  and  he 
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influenced  a  large  number  of  people  in  India  and  also  those  in  other 
countries.  After  Nehru  had  become  the  prime  minister  and  foreign 
minister  of  India,  he  also  expressed  himself  on  world  political  events. 
He  became  the  symbol  of  As:an  resurgence  and  he  associated  himself 
with  the  national  liberation  movements  and  antiracialism  in  Africa. 
As  the  head  of  government  of  India,  he  himself  was  associated  with 
some  of  the  wars  India  had  with  countries  like  Pakistan,  China,  and 
Portugal.  But  in  a  world  in  which  many  states  were  divided  into  two 
power  blocs  led  by  two  Super  Powers  which  had  a  very  large  number 
of  nuclear  weapons,  Nehru  became  the  champion  of  world  peace 
and  of  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  by  conciliation  and 
negotiation.  In  other  words,  he  became  the  statesman  of  the  nuclear 
age. 

Liberalism  and  the  Nationalist  Movement 

Nehru  had  a  great  share  in  the  shaping  of  the  nationalist  movement. 
Of  course,  he  was  to  some  extent  the  product  of  the  movement  which 
preceded  his  role  in  it.  He  was  also  greatly  influenced  by  Gandhi  who 
became  its  most  important  leader  from  1919  to  1945.  But  Nehru  had 
some  share  ia  giving  a  shape  to  it  even  in  this  period. 

The  Indian  nationalist  movement  was  led  by  the  Indian  National 
Congress  which  was  established  in  1885,  four  years  before  Nehruwas 
born.  Even  before  the  Congress  was  established,  there  was  some 
political  awakening  in  some  parts  of  India.  This  arose  from  the 
Western  impact  and  as  a  result  of  the  social  and  religious  reform  move¬ 
ments  which  were  establised  before  the  Congress  was  founded.  Referring 
to  the  impact  of  the  West  on  Indian  culture,  a  well  known  Indian  scholar 
wrote: 

All  are  agreed  that  India  entered  into  a  new  phase  of  life  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  spirit  of  vitality  came  from  the  West 
through  various  channels  like  commerce  and  trade,  increased  faci¬ 
lities  for  communication,  Western  training,  administrative  unity  etc. 
For  the  first  time  historians  assert,  an  alien  civilisation  impinged 
upon  every  detail  of  Indian  life,  changed  its  patterns  and  created 
new  values.  Thus,  India’s  wealth  ceased  to  become  treasure;  money 
became  capital,  goods  became  commodities,  land  became  a  source  of 
monopoly  rent,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  rural  economy  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  interdependence  of  urban  and  world  economy. 
Similarly,  the  vision  of  average  Indian,  so  long  closed  like  that  of 
the  frog  in  the  well,  was  enlarged.  Western  philosophy  and  science 
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introduced  reason  into  daily  habits  and  made  Indians  realise  the 

meaninglessness  of  many  ancient  customs  and  prejudices.1 

Of  course,  only  a  small  number  of  Indians  educated  in  English 
were  influenced  by  the  Western  thought.  But  many  of  them  were 
leaders  of  social  and  religious  movements  and  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  its  first  phase.  They  wanted  cast  reforms,  caste  abolition, 
equal  rights  for  women,  a  campaign  against  child  marriage,  and  a 
crusade  against  social  and  legal  inequalities.  In  the  religious  sphere, 
many  superstitious  and  hereditary  priesthood  were  opposed.  All  these 
demands  were  related  to  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  social 
equality.  This  was  the  basis  of  political  awakening  also. 

The  specific  demands  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  were  at  first 
connected  with  these  principles.  The  wanted  Indianisation  of  the  army 
and  civil  source,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  representative  assemblies, 
with  the  power  of  discussion  of  governmental  actions.  The  leaders  of 
the  early  Congress  were  constitutional  agitators  for  the  redress  of  griev¬ 
ance  and  were  not  inclined  towards  any  rebellion.  They  were  generally 
referred  to  as  liberals.  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  father,  Motilal  Nehru,  was 
a  very  active  leader  of  these  liberals.  He  was  also  an  eminent  lawyer 
with  great  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  influenced 
by  his  father  and  his  colleagues. 

Nehru’s  early  education  in  England  also  made  him  accept  some  of 
the  ideas  of  European  liberalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  early 
twentienth  century.  He  was  a  student  at  Harro  w  and  Cambridge  in 
England  from  1905  to  1912.  Later,  even  when  he  was  influenced  by 
Marxism,  he  wrote:  “I  am  very  far  from  being  a  communist.  My  roots 
are  still  partly  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  I  have  been  too  much 
influenced  by  the  humanist  liberal  tradition  to  get  out  of  it  completely. 
The  bourgeois  background  shows  and  follows  me  around  and  is  naturally 
an  irritation  to  many  communists.  I  dislike  dogmatism  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Karl  Marx’s  writings  or  any  other  book  as  a  revealed  scripture 
which  cannot  be  challenged  and  the  regimentation  and  heavy  hunts 
which  seems  to  be  a  feature  of  modern  communism.”2 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  liberalism  of  West  Europeans,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Englishmen,  influenced  Nehru.  Occasionally, 
during  the  nationalist  movement,  Nehru  was  unhappy  with  the  so-called 
liberals  of  India  who  did  not  participate  in  the  civil  disobedience  and 
other  militant  movements  against  the  British  government.  Commenting 
on  their  basic  attitude,  he  wrote:  “But  moderation,  however  admirable 

aD.P.  Mukherjee,  Diversities  (New  Delhi,  1965),  p.  164. 

2Jawaharlal  Nehru,  An  Autobiography  (Allied  Publishers,  New  Delhi,  1 962)> 

p.  591. 
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it  might  be  is  not  a  bright,  and  scintilating  liberals  have  unhappily 
become  a  ‘dull  brigade’— sombre  and  serious  in  their  looks,  dull  in  their 
writings  and  conversations  and  lacking  in  hnmour.”3  And  Nehru  also 
noted  that  unlike  the  British  liberals,  the  Indian  liberals  were  without 
any  economic  foundation.  Capitalism  and  industrialization  had  not 
led  to  the  emergence  of  a  powerful  bourgeoisie  in  India  or  a  particular 
ideology  of  individual  freedom  and  civil  liberties.  Some  of  the  Indian 
liberals  were  only  mechanically  repeating  the  ideas  they  had  learned 
from  European  liberals. 

But  when  India  became  free,  Nehru  did  dot  have  any  resentment 
against  these  liberals.  On  the  other  hand,  he  associated  them  in  a  big 
way  with  the  framing  of  the  Indian  constitution.  A  few  years  befoie 
and  after  1947,  India  was  also  having  rapid  capitalist  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Apart  from  this,  when  once  the  militant,  though  nonviolent, 
struggle  against  the  British  imperialism  was  over,  Nehru  returned  to 
liberali  m.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so  because  India’s  struggle  for 
independence,  though  militant  in  some  respects,  was  essentially  non¬ 
violent  in  form.  Moreover,  the  transfer  of  power  from  British  to  Indian 
hands  was  peaceful. 

Nehru  never  referred  to  the  golden  age  of  ancient  India  or  to  the 
so-called  Hindu  period  of  Indian  history.  This  was  because  he  did  not 
want  to  associate  himself  with  the  narrow  and  exclusive-mindedness  of 
any  group  in  India.  But  he  was  a  product  of  Indian,  and  particularly 
Hindu  culture.  And  there  was  a  tolerance  and  opposition  to  brutality 
which  he  inherited  from  this  tradition.  This  is  what  helped  his  faith  in 
liberalism. 

•  -  *  »y  ,» 

Conflict  and  Harmony  with  Gandhi  i  , 

Although  Nehru  obeyed  Gandhi  during  the  nationalist  movement, 
he  was  no  blind  follower  of  the  Mahatma.  He  often  criticized  Gandhi 
for  his  use  of  “fasts”  as  a  political  weapon  and  for  his  political  style 
and  idioms  which  made  an  appeal  only  to  the  Hindus.  Nehru’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  nonviolence  was  also  not  total.  Commenting  on  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  Gandhi’s  fast,  Nehru  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  “Again 
I  watched  the  emotional  upheaval  of  the  country  during  the  fast,  and  I 
wondered  more  and  more  if  this  was  the  right  method  in  politics.  It 
seemed  to  be  sheer  revivalism,  and  clear  thinking  had  not  a  ghost  of 
chance  against  it.  All  India,  or  most  of  it,  started  reverently  at  the 
Mahatma  and  expected  him  to  perform  miracle  after  miracle  and  put  an 
end  to  untouchability  and  get  Swaraj  and  so  on  and  did  precious  little 
itself.”4 

2 Ibid.,  p.  411, 

*lbid.,  p.  373. 
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But  Nehru  also  realized  the  relevance  of  Gandhi  and  his  method  to 
free  India.  Unlike  Subhas  Chandra  Bose  with  whom  Nehru  occasionally 
cooperated,  he  never  rebelled  against  Gandhi.  And  unlike  M  N.  Roy 
whom  Nehru  complimented  occasionally,  he  never  condemned  the 
political  record  of  Gandhi.  He  even  said  that  the  so-called  Indian 
exiles,  socialists  and  communists,  were  only  splitting  hair  in  arguments 
and  quarrelling  among  themselves,  while  Gandhi  was  leading  one  mass 
movement  after  another  in  India. 

Nehru  understood  Gandhi  but  he  also  misunderstood  Indian  tradi¬ 
tions.  Although  Nehru  tried  to  discover  India  through  a  book  only 
late  in  his  life  and  after  he  had  glimpses  of  world  history,  he  was  broadly 
aware  of  Indian  traditions  even  in  his  early  life. 

Nehru  was  never  a  mechanical  and  blind  follower  of  Gandhi.  He 
criticised  not  only  Gandhi’s  use  of  fasts  as  political  weapon  but  also 
his  uncompromising  advocacy  of  nonviolence.  Nehru  maintained  that 
coerc'on  might  be  preferred  to  conversion  on  some  occasions  and  that 
the  ends  must  occasionally  justify  the  means.  But  in  the  last  phase  of 
his  life,  he  was  moving  towards  the  Gandhian  views  on  this  matter. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  matters  on  which  Nehru  took  an 
independent  line  of  his  own.  One  was  Nehru’s  preference  for  the 
extensive  use  of  science  and  technology  for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  India.  There  was  also  a  socialist  rhetoric  in  many  of  Nehru’s 
speeches  and  writings.  And  as  the  leader  of  the  nationalist  leader  and 
head  of  the  government  of  independent  India,  Nehru  also  put  forward 
his  international  outlook  and,  unlike  Gandhi,  linked  India’s  problems 
with  the  then  existing  international  problems. 

In  Defence  of  Complete  Independence 

None  of  these  views,  however,  contradicted  Nehru’s  basic  liberal 
outlook.  On  the  other  hard,  his  complaint  against  the  Westrn  Europeans 
was  that  they  compromised  with  the  fascists,  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
militarists  and  did  not,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  take 
collective  action  against  them. 

The  thrust  of  Gandhi’s  political  movement  was  to  strengthen  Indian 
nationalism.  His  idiom  and  st>le  were  traditional,  but  he  clearly  tried 
to  promote  the  novel  ideals.  He  stood  for  Purna  Swaraj  (complete 
independence)  and  Swadeshi  (a  national  economy).  Gandhi  always 
emphasised  mass  action  by  political  socialisation  of  the  people  and  by 
organising  civil  disobedience.  In  many  of  these  respects,  Nehru  went 
further  and  enriched  Gandhism.  He  clearly  stated  that  he  stood  for 
complete  independence. 

Nehru,  like  other  Congress  leaders  and  Gandhi,  was  in  jail  during 
1942-45.  They  were  all  released  from  jail  in  1945.  Towards  the  end  of 
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1945  and  in  the  beginning  of  1946,  there  were  serious  negotiations  bet¬ 
ween  the  representatives  of  the  British  government  and  the  Indian 
leaders  on  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  British  to  the 
Indian  hands.  By  the  time  these  negotiations  took  a  concrete  shape, 
Nehru  was  the  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  chief 
negotiator  on  behalf  of  the  Congress. 

Loyalty  in  the  Parliamentary  System 

When  an  interim  government  was  formed  at  New  Delhi  in  September 
1946,  Nehru  became  the  Vice-President  of  the  Viceroy’s  Executive 
Council.  Ever  since  then,  he  began  to  function  as  the  prime  minister 
of  liberal  democratic  India.  He  treated  tne  Viceroy,  who  was  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  ths  Executive  Council,  as  the  constitutional  and  nominal  head 
of  the  Indian  slate  and  not  as  the  head  of  the  government.  He  appointed 
Krishna  Menon  as  his  special  envoy  to  foreign  countries  to  deal  vith 
foreign  relations.  He  appointed  India’s  representatives  abroad  and  the 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations.  In  other  words,  Nehru  was  asserting 
himself  as  the  virtual  head  of  the  government  even  before  the  transfer 
of  power  in  1947. 

Nehru  also  made  it  clear  to  his  colleagues  that  tbe  prime  minister 
was  the  leader  of  the  Congress  Party  and  the  head  of  the  government. 
Whenever  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel,  who  was  the  next  important  minister,  Nehru  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  prime  minister  had  to  function  as  the  leader. 

Maker  of  the  Modern  State 

After  India  became  free,  Nehru  and  his  government  had  to  fulfil 
another  historic  function  to  make  a  modern  state.  Even  before  1947, 
India  was  not  exactly  a  colony  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  some 
respects,  the  British  had  left  in  India  tbe  rudiments  of  a  state.  The 
Indian  Civil  Service,  known  as  the  steel  frame  of  the  British  empire, 
was  pretty  efficient.  But  its  functions  were  primarily  to  maintain  law 
and  order  to  maintain  the  British  rule  in  India  and  to  collect  revenues 
by  different  taxes  for  that  purpose.  But  gradually  the  government  had 
extended  its  functions  and  expanded  its  civil  service.  But  there  was  no 
foreign  service  in  India.  There  were  no  great  development  programmes 
before  the  government.  Almost  one-third  of  India  was  referred  to  as 
the  native  states  and  the  princes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  autocratic 
and  authoritarian.  These  states,  again  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
socially  and  economically  backward.  One  of  the  important  tasks  of  the 
new  government  was  to  integrate  these  states  with  the  rest  of  India. 
Sardar  Patel  was  the  minister  of  the  states  and  he  was  primarily  respon- 
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sible  for  it.  And  he,  with  the  help  of  senior  civil  servants,  accomplished 
it  within  a  short  time.  There  was  some  resistance  from  states,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Hyderabad  which  was  the  biggest  state  in  the  heartland  of 
India.  The  Indian  government  had  to  take  police  action  against  the 
government  of  that  state.  The  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  created  a 
problem  when  its  Hindu  leader  acceded  to  India.  The  Muslims  were  a 
majority  of  Muslims  in  that  state  and  it  was  contiguous  to  Pakistan. 

It  became  an  international  issue.  After  a  few  days  of  Kashmir’s 
accession  to  India,  it  was  invaded.  The  invaders  came  from  Pakistan 
and  occupied  some  parts  of  that  state  territory.  They  are  still  holding 
to  them.  Thus  it  became  an  international  issue.  And  Kashmir,  which 
is  now  in  India,  had  a  special  status  in  the  Indian  constitutional  frame¬ 
work.  But  all  other  states  were  fully  integrated  into  India.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Indian  Republican  Constitution  in  January  1950,  a 
modern  state  emerged.  In  1938  Nehru  presided  over  the  All  India  State 
Peoples’  Conference.  Explaining  his  views  on  the  future  of  Indian 
native  states,  Nehru  wrote:  “It  is  clear  that  these  live  hundred  and  fifty 
states  cannot  function  separately  as  political  and  economic  units.  They 
cannot  remain  as  feudal  in  a  democratic  India.” 

Nehru,  as  the  prime  minister,  had  a  major  role  to  play  in  these 
developments.  Even  before  India  became  free,  Nehru  was  taking  active 
interest  in  the  people’s  movements  in  the  native  states.  Very  few  leaders 
from  British  India  took  as  much  active  interest  as  Nehru  had  done  in 
the  native  states.  But  the  integration  of  those  states  with  India  was 
accomplished  by  the  help  of  his  colleagues  and  with  the  help  of  the 
police,  army  and  the  prestige  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Shaping  of  Foreign  Policy 

In  regard  to  the  making  of  foreign  policy,  Nehru  had  to  write  on  a 
clean  slate.  As  the  foreign  minister  and  the  prime  minister  of  the 
country,  he  developed  a  foreign  policy  with  an  originality.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  formative  phase  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
independent  India  was  largely  Nehru’s  making. 

Now  India  has  emerged  as  a  middle  power  in  the  international  field. 
This  was  possible  because  of  the  foundations  of  independent  India 
laid  down  by  Nehru.  Of  course,  he  made  occasional  blunders  and  met 
with  some  failures  in  international  field.  The  most  well-known  failure 
of  India  was  the  military  defeat  of  India  at  the  hands  of  China  in 
1962.  Perhaps  Nehru  could  never  regain  the  prestige  he  lost  at  that 
time.  But  India,  built  by  Nehru,  could  gradually  recover  its  prestige. 
And  Nehru’s  non-alignment  in  foreign  policy  and  his  perspective  on 
international  relations  stand  fully  vindicated  by  subsequent  events. 
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It  is  significant  that  even  when  Nehru  was  in  jail,  he  was  planning 
the  formulation  of  a  foreign  policy  for  India.  His  book,  The  Discovery 
of  India,  had  a  section  entitled  “The  Congress  Develops  a  Foreign 
Policy”.  Most  of  the  revolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  on  the  subject 
were  drafted  by  Nehru.  When  India  became  free,  Nehru,  as  the  foreign 
minister,  had  to  provide  leadership  on  formulating  India’s  foreign 
policy.  And  no  other  prominent  leader  of  the  Congress  party  was 
interested  in  international  relations. 

International  Outlook:  Statesman  of  the  Atomic  Era 

When  India  was  fighting  for  freedom,  he  was  emphasizing  the  theme 
that  freedom  was  indivisible.  And  he  was  always  connected  with  the 
struggle  of  Indians  for  freedom  and  equality  with  similar  struggles 
elsewhere.  And  even  after  India  had  become  free,  India  did  support 
the  struggles  for  freedom  in  Indonesia,  in  Indo-China,  in  Algeria,  and 
in  many  other  African  countries.  It  was  India  which  brought  the  issue 
of  discrimination  based  on  racial  differences  in  South  Africa  to  the 
forum  of  international  conference.  Since  then,  it  had  remained  as  an 
international  issue. 

By  the  time  India  became  free,  an  influential  section  of  the  States 
in  the  international  community  was  divided  into  two  power  blocs— onc 
headed  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  by  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
7  September  1946,  almost  a  year  before  India  became  formally  free, 
Nehru,  as  the  leader  of  the  interim  government  of  India,  said:  “We 
propose  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  away  from  the  power  politics  of  the 
groups,  aligned  against  one  another,  which  have  led  in  the  past  to  two 
world  wars  and  which  may  again  lead  to  disaster  on  an  even  vaster  scale.”5 

Even  after  India  had  become  independent  in  August  1947,  it  was 
not  easy  for  Nehru  to  continue  with  India’s  independent  foreign  policy. 
Defending  his  position  in  the  Indian  Constituent  Assembly  on  24 
February  1948,  Nehru  said: 

Now  I  am  not  talking  in  terms  of  this  bloc  or  that  bloc;  I  am 
talking  independently  of  the  blocs  as  they  have  appeared  on  the  world 
stage.  We  have  either  to  pursue  our  policy  generally  within  limit¬ 
ations  because  we  cannot  pursue  it  whole-heartedly,  nevertheless 
openly— or  give  it  up.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  be  more 
injurious  to  us  from  any  point  of  view,  but  equally  so  from  the 
point  of  view  of  opportunism  and  national  interest  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word  than  to  give  up  the  policies  we  have  pursued, 

5Norman  Dorothy  (ed.),  Nehru:  The  First  Fifty  Years  Presented  in  His  Own 
Words  (Asia  Publishing  House,  Bombay,  1965),  p.  249. 
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namely,  those  of  standing  up  to  certain  ideals  in  regard  to. ..oppres¬ 
sed  nations  (instead  of  aligning)  ourselves  with  this  great  power  or 
that  and  becoming  its  cam-pfollower  in  the  hope  that  some  crumb 
might  fall  from  the  table.6 

The  people  of  India  in  general,  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
political  parties  in  particular,  gradually  accepted  Nehru’s  basic  approach 
towards  international  relations  and  Indian  foreign  policy.  Even  the 
government  of  a  powerful  country,  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
Stalin’s  death,  recognised  the  progressive  aspect  of  Nehru's  foreign 
policy.  There  were  always  some  ambassadors  and  intellectuals  in  the 
United  States  who  justified  and  explained  Nehru’s  foreiga  policy.  But 
there  were  powerful  elements  also  in  the  Republican  Party  which  did 
not  do  so.  But  for  resolving  many  international  disputes  and  imple¬ 
menting  many  agreements,  like  that  of  Korea,  Indo-China  and  Congo,  all 
important  states  accepted  India’s  mediatory  role.  This  was  because, 
with  development  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  Nehru’s  view 
that  world  peace  was  indivisible  found  widespread  acceptance. 

Champion  of  the  Mixed  Economy 

Another  important  aspect  of  Nehru’s  thought  was  his  perception  of 
the  area  of  agreement  between  communism  and  capitalism  that  also 
meant  the  coexistence  between  the  systems  in  the  international  field.  On 
the  national  level  this  led  to  Nehru’s  attempt  to  give  a  sense  of  direction 
to  Indian  capitalist  economy  with  some  socialist  features.  Some 
important  developments  in  the  Indian  economy  such  as  increase  in  food 
production  took  place  as  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  But  after 
1947  the  heavy  industries  were  at  first  built  in  the  public  sector  with  the 
help  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

One  important  contribution  made  by  Nehru  to  India  was  his 
popularisation  of  the  use  of  science  and  technology  in  the  economic 
field.  He  organised  the  building  of  large  dams  and  the  extensive  use  of 
fertilisers  and  new  seeds.  These  were  very  helpful  to  the  private 
enterprisers  in  the  agricultural  field. 

After  some  resistance,  the  Congress  Party,  under  Nehru  and  others, 
also  allowed  the  Communist  Party  to  rule  in  some  Indian  states  like 
Kerala,  West  Bengal,  and  Tripura.  In  some  of  them,  land  reforms 
legislations  were  implemented  and  lands,  which  originally  belonged 
legally  to  the  landlords,  were  distributed  to  the  cultivating  peasants 
and  tenants. 

6Jawaharlal  Nehru,  The  Discovery  of  India  (London,  1960),  pp.  16-17. 
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Thus  we  see  that  although  Nehru  himself  did  not  do  anything 
basically  to  change  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  he  was 
comprehending  the  relevance  of  mixed  economy  for  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  underdeveloped  country  like  India. 

Nehru  always  opposed  some  Indian  communists  who  advocated 
bloody  revolutions  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
through  India  accepting  the  leadership  of  international  communism 
headed  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  China.  Nehru  was  not  an  advocate  of 
the  national  and  international  crusades  of  either  capitalism  or  of 
socialism  against  another. 

Secular  Ideas 

In  many  respects,  Indian  society  was  medieval  in  structure  when  the 
British  gradually  conquered  India  and  when  they  established  one  single 
central  state  in  India  after  1857.  They  followed  a  policy  of  divide  and 
rule  and  retained  the  medieval  and  feudal  structure  in  some  parts  of 
India.  Some  of  the  Indian  movements  against  the  British  also  drew 
sources  of  inspiration  from  India’s  past.  Nehru  was  the  first  Indian 
bourgeois  political  leader  who  spoke  the  language  of  the  scientific  age 
and  opposed  the  legacies  of  the  past  completely. 

Nehru’s  secularism  went  beyond  Gandhi’s  anti-communalism.  He 
did  not  stop  with  saying  that  all  religions  were  true,  but  maintained 
that  religion  had  no  part  to  play  in  public  life  in  general  and  in  politics 
in  particular.  The  leadership  of  Nehru  did  give  help  to  the  making  of 
the  Indian  nationalism,  based  on  the  political  unity  of  the  people  on 
the  basis  of  territorial  integrity.  Before  Pakistan  was  created,  Nehru 
was  not  a  great  success  in  mobilising  Indian  Muslims  against  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Jinnah  and  the  Muslim  League  who  preached  Muslim  commun- 
alism.  But  after  1947,  Nehru  had  success  in  stopping  the  brutalization 
of  the  Hindus  and  in  drawing  a  significant  section  of  the  Muslims  to 
the  Indian  political  and  administrative  life. 

Scientific  Temper 

Apart  from  secularism,  Nehru  thought  that  India  must  imbibe  the 
scientific  culture  of  the  New  Age.  He  was  convinced  that  the  methods 
and  approach  of  science  have  revolutionised  human  life  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  long  course  of  history,  and  have  opened  doors  and 
avenues  of  further  and  even  more  radical  change,  leading  up  to  the 
portals  of  what  has  long  been  considered  the  unknown.  “The  technical 
achievements  of  science  are  obvious  enough,  its  capacity  to  transform 
the  life  of  scarcity  into  one  abundance,  its  invasion  of  many  problems 
which  have  so  far  been  the  monopoly  of  philosophy  in  becoming  more 
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pronounced.”7  Again  he  stated:  “It  is  the  scientific  approach,  the 
adventures  and  yet  critical  temper  of  science,  the  search  for  truth  and 
new  knowledge,  the  refusal  to  accept  anything  without  testing  and  trial 
the  capacity  to  change  previous  conclusions  in  the  face  of  new  evidence, 
the  reliance  on  observed  fact  and  not  on  pre  conceived  theory,  the 
hard  discipline  of  the  mind-all  that  is  necessary;  not  merely  for  the 
application  of  science,  but  for  life  itself  and  the  solution  of  its  many 
problems.  ’8  From  this  viewpoint,  Nehru  popularised  the  scientific 
temper  in  the  country  and  attacked  superstitions  and  faith  in  astrology. 

Modernization  of  Indian  Society 

But  the  Indian  society  was  not  so  far  modernised  to  the  extent 
Nehru  wanted  it  to  be  modernized.  He  had  some  limited  success  in 
reorganising  the  Hindu  legal  code.  He  was  also  responsible  for  shap¬ 
ing  Indian  politics  on  a  secular  basis.  In  spite  of  the  widespread  Hindu- 
Muslim  riots  in  1947  and  scattered  riots  since  then,  the  people  of  India 
are  not  brutalised.  There  was  no  hate-Pakistan  and  hate-China 
campaign  in  India  in  spite  of  the  wars  India  had  with  them.  This  was 
due  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  Indian  people.  And  leaders  like 
Gandhi  and  Nehru  strengthened  this  balance  of  mind  and  tolerance  of 
the  Indian  people.  Gandhi,  as  a  social  revolutionary,  made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  the  people.  But  Gandhi’s  idioms  and  style  could  not 
make  the  same  appeal  to  the  non-Hindus  of  India  as  they  did  to  the 
Hindus.  Nehru  had  a  cosmopolitanism  —  perhaps  a  spurious  cosmo¬ 
politanism  which  never  went  deep  among  any  section  of  the  people. 
But  it  never  antagonized  or  alienated  any  section  of  the  people  also. 
And  it  appealed  to  the  educated  people  in  all  religious  faiths. 

A  M  et  Ground  of  Different  Views 

To  India  of  Nehru’s  era,  he  gave  a  shape.  It  was  not  by  putting 
forward  a  clear-cut  political  philosophy  or  by  a  cadre  of  political 
workers.  He  did  that  but  by  his  becoming  a  symbol  of  political  unity. 
He  could  do  so  also  by  becoming  a  meeting  ground  of  different  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  strands  of  thought.  From  1920  to  1964,  there  were  very  few 
important  national  and  international  issues  on  which  he  did  not  express 
himself.  On  most  of  these  issues,  like  Marxism,  the  Soviet  revolution, 
fascism,  collective  security,  democracy,  scientific  temper,  and  socialism, 
he  was  reacting  to  events  and  to  the  views  of  others.  But  he  spoke 
originally  on  mixed  economy  in  India,  the  convergence  of  advanced 

7 Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 

8Ibid.,  p.  525. 
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capitalist  and  communist  states,  international  action  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  based  on  racial  distinction  and  the  Asian-African  resurgence  and  on 
the  reconstruction  of  world  peace.  Here  we  may  note  that  India’s 
gradual  emergence  as  a  middle  power  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
Nehru’s  polices.  So  is  India’s  refusal  to  become  hysterical  on 
national  and  international  issues. 

As  Nehru  predicted,  the  advanced  communist  societies  and  the 
advanced  capitalist  societies  were  discovering  areas  of  agreement  between 
them.  And  if  this  gethers  momentum,  the  world  will  move  from  the 
first  step  of  co-existence  between  the  two  systems  to  the  next  step  of 
co-operation  between  them.  Nehru  was  a  practising  politician.  But 
there  were  moments  in  his  life  when  he  dreamed  like  an  opean.  And 
when  he  d  d  so,  he  was  like  a  thinker  who  would  become  re'evant  only 
after  his  times.  In  his  centenary  year,  one  can  comfortably  conclude 
that  bis  thoughts  have  become  valid  now.  □ 
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Available  Important  BIS  Publications 


Rs 

SP:  16*1980  Design  aids  for  reinforced  concrete  to  275.00 

IS:  456-1978 


SP:  21  (S  &  T)-1983  Summaries  of  Indian  Standards  for  Build-  525.00 

ing  Materials 


SP:  22  (S  &  T)-1982 

SP:  22  (S  &  T)-1982 
SP:  24-1983 

SP:  27-1987 


Explanatory  Handbook  on  codes  for  100.00 
earthquake  Engineering  (IS:  1893-1984 
and  IS:  4326-1976) 

Handbook  on  concrete  mixes  175.00 

Explanatory  Handbook  on  Indian  Stan-  200  00 
dards  Code  for  plain  and  reinforced 
concrete  (IS:  456-1978) 

Handbook  of  method  of  measurement  150.00 
of  building  works 


SP:  28-1985  Handbook  on  Statistical  Quality  Control  460.00 

SP:  30-1984  National  Electrical  Code  (NEC)  :  1985  300.00 

SP:  32  (S  &  T)-1986  Handbook  on  Functional  Requirements  of  100.00 

Industrial  Buildings  (Lighting  and 
Ventilation) 


SP:  33  (S  &  T)-1986  Handbook  on  Timber  Engineering  175.00 

SP:  34  (S  &  T)-1987  Handbook  on  Concrete  Reinforcement  350  00 

and  Detailing 


SP:  35  (S  &  T)-1987  Handbook  on  Water  Supply  and  Drainage  200.00 

(With  Special  Emphasis  on  Plumbing) 

SP:  40  (S  &  T)-1987  Handbook  on  Structures  with  Steel  Portal  170.00 

Frames  (Without  Cranes) 


SP:  41  (S  &  T)-l 987  Handbook  on  Functional  Requirements  250.00 

of  Buildings  (Other  Than  Industrial 
Buildings)  350.00 

SP:  45-1988  Handbook  on  Glossary  of  Textile  Terms 


IS:  456-1978  Code  of  practice  for  plain  and  reinforc-  100.00 

ed  concrete  (third  revision) 

Orders  may  be  placed  with  BIS  Sales  Office  located  at  Manak  Bhavan, 

9  Bahadur  Shah  Zafar  Marg,  New  Delhi  110002  and  Regional  & 
Branch  Offices. 
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JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 
CALLED  IT  THE  LIVERY  OF  FREEDOM 

WEAR  KHADI  WITH  DISTINCTION 
AND  WITH  PRIDE 

ONE  METRE  KHADI  PURCHASED  BY  YOU 
MAY  PROVIDE  EMPLOYMENT  TO  ONE  CRORE 


KHADI  AND  VILLAGE  INDUSTRIES 

COMMISSION 
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*  The  only  place  where  all  Gandhian,  Sarvodaya  and 
allied  books  (in  English  and  Hindi)  are  available 

*  Promoters  of  inspirational  and  motivational  literature 

*  Specialists  in  books  on  Peace  movements,  Peace 
education,  and  Peace  action 

*  Publishers  and  distributors  of  Books  to  Build  a  New 
Society  based  on  Nonviolent  Alternatives 

GANDHI  BOOK  HOUSE 

(A  Department  of  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation) 

1,  Rajghat  Colony,  New  Delhi  110002 
Phone  :  331  8314 

[Also  stockists  and  retailers  of  books  by  Navajivan  Publishing  House, 
Sarva  Seva  Sangh,  Publications  Division  (Government  of  India), 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan,  National  Book  Trust,  Sri  Aurobindo  Ashram 
(Pondicherry),  Children’s  Book  Trust  and  Sasta  Sahitya  Mandal] 

*  Order  your  requirements  or  ask  for  detailed 
Catalogue. 

Special  extra  rebate  on  Gandhi  Peace  Foundation 
publications. 

We  offer  a  fast,  efficient  mail-order  service  world¬ 
wide. 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  especially  to  University/ 
College  Libraries  to  check  and  bring  uptodate  their 
collection  of  Gandhiana. 
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Regd.  No.  D(C)-844 


Legd.  No.  RN-4544/57 


Then  a  distant  Vision 
Now  a  distinct  Reality 


Today,  the 
country  has  made 
massive  strides, 
with  steel  as  its 
base.  SAIL  has 
grown  too  — in  magnitude,  structure  and 
dedication— contributing  substantially  to  the 
economy  in  terms  of  assets,  products, 
expertise.  Preparing  for  the 
future  with  a  well-defined 
Corporate  Plan. 

Building  the  nation  on  steel 


Steel  Makers  to  the  Nation 


NT 

1  Nehru  had  a 
vision— that  the 
main  factor  of 
growth  must  be  an 
economy  based  on 
the  latest  techno¬ 
logical  achieve¬ 
ments.  Small 
beginnings  were 
made  more  than 
three  decades  ago 
with  the  founding 
of  public  sector 
steel  in  India. 


